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RECREATIVE TRAVEL PAPERS 
BY PRACTICAL, TEACHERS. 





‘s recent numbers of the Practical Tracner we 

have published specially pre pared papers on 
Holiday Travel and Co-operative Travel in relation 
to teachers and teaching, and occasional papers re- 
cording the experience of different contributors in 
foreign lands. These papers, we have reason to be- 
lieve, have been much appreciated by our readers, 
and accordingly we have made arrangements for the 
appearance of a series under the above heading. 

$y way of introduction, it may be well to state 


briefly a few of the considerations which have com- 
mended this course for our adoption. In the first 
place, we feel sure that such papers are welcome as 
arelief to the more substantial fare provided in the 


distinctly professional and technical departments of 
this journal. We wish them to be regarded in some 


sense recreative reading, and it seems desirable 
that this should be provided in portions from month 
to month rather than be wholly reserved for collective 
publication in one number when the holiday season 
comes. \Ve shall seek to ensure the interest of the 
reader by supplying papers written by various hands, 
descril experiences in different countries, and of 
Course «\pressing views taken from different per- 
sonal dpoints. At the same time, there will be 
that essential element—the touch of life and truth 
XVIII. 
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that comes from the paper being in every case a 
record of the writer’s actual personal experience. 
Such records should indeed afford abundant plea 
sure, for as was pointed out in one of the earliest 
articles to which we have referred, one of the great 
advantages of holiday travel is that it enables one to 
lay up a store of pleasant memories which may be 
a source of delight in after days. Thus one may 
find on a winter evening, when al! is dark and drear 
without, a wonderful pleasure in looking over one’s 
portfolio of photographs, in re-reading one’s notes, 
in re-examining one’s specimens collected in glorious 
summer time. Such a joy we may reasonably regard 
as second only to that of the actual holiday tour in 
which the pictures were selected, the notes made, 
the ferns and fossils found. Again, it may be hoped 
that our travel papers, while they prove to many 
readers vividly reminiscent of past pleasures, will 
also prove suggestive of pleasures still to come. In 
order to afford guidance for the planning of future 
holidays, we recognise that such help as our pages 
can supply is likely to be of more avail if given soon 
after the last holidays are over than just before fresh 
holidays begin. Some teachers no doubt are already 
considering how they shall spend their weeks of 
freedom next summer; some have probably made 
up their minds. One of the earliest and most su 
cessful of Travellers’ Clubs—that connected with 
Toynbee Hall—has made considerable progress in 
arranging for an expedition to Rome and other parts 
of Italy next Easter. Such facts as these afford 
ample warrant for our belief that our projected 
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papers may be welcomed during the winter months 
on account of their helpful suggestiveness. 

There is one other point that must not be over- 
looked. The aim of this journal is, above all, to 
give practical assistance in educational matters. In 
most schools geography in one form or other has 
to be taught, and we are convinced that lessons ih 
that subject, depending as they do for effectiveness 
on vivid illustration and enlightened description, may 
be immensely aided by such papers as these. And 
it is not only in geographical lessons that they may 
be found helpful. Written as they are by practical 
teachers, they are sure to have an educational value 
on account of the training and experience which has 
preceded the observations which they embody. 

The papers already hand, or in a forward state 
of preparation, treat, amongst other subjects, of ex- 
cursions to Florence, to Rome, a journey in Spain, 
and a visit to a Rural Swiss School. We might 
have made Miss Dodd's clever paper on ‘ English 
leachers in the Harz,’ which appeared last month, 
the first of the series. 
The one we now have 
pleasure in presenting de 
scribes a good example 
of what we recently re 
ferred to as the ideal 
form of co-operative tra 
vel, in which personal 
friends make arrange 
ments privately to travel 
together, is from the pen 
of an observant and a 
much - travelled school- 
mistress, who supplied 
the details of a visit to 
Madeira, as given in a 
previous article on Holi 
day Travel. 


1. -A Tour in the Engadine 
and Tyrol. 


The summer holidew of HOTEL AND PENSION STRELA, DAVOS PLATZ 


% will lon be remem- 
«red by those who were fortunate enough to be members of 
a certain private party that had had its pleasure-ground pre- 
viously mapped out for it by a real lover of nature and an 
expenenced traveller 

For variety of scene, novelty of experience, new revelations 
of Nature’s beauty and majesty—in her wild and savage 
moods, as well as in her more peaceful scenes—it would be 
difficult to imagine a holiday of similar length which should 
urpass this one \nd if amony the pleasures and benefits of 
travelling may be counted the addition of fresh knowledge of 
peoples and countries, the rubbing off a few more angles, the 


putting aside a few more insular prejudices, the sharing in 
ind sympathising with the tastes and varied interests of com- 
panions in travel, then we may claim for this holiday that it 


has been unique in affording ample material for satisfying a 


lesire for information, for correcting erroneous ideas, and for 


prunin away tormetr pre judices 


The tour was rather an extensive one, as will appear from 


1 mere mention of the places visited. ‘These included Zurich, 
ldavos, Fluela Vass, Engadine, the Stelvio Pass, the Valley 
of the Vintschyau, the vine-clad hills of Meran and Botzen, 


Brenner Pass, Innsbruck: and on the return 
journey Landeck, Bregenz, Lake Constance, Schaffhausen, 
the Black Forest, Heidelburg, the tinest part of the Rhine, 
Cologne, and Bruges 
Che wonder still remains that the whole of this programme 
d be carried out at a general cost to each member of 
! id., including the long carriage rides, which would 


the famous 
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have been unnecessary had favourable weather a]! 


. a ed the 
walking previously planned. With hardly ar. exception the 
roads are so well kept that a good walker would find no diffi- 


culty in crossing over on foot all the roads and m untain 
passes that had been at first proposed. 


The party left London on Friday morning, July jth, and 
after a very pleasant crossing to Ostend and an e¢ asy night 
journey, reached Zurich, the first stopping place, on ‘ yaturday 


morning (11 a.m.). 

As the heat was intense we gladly rested for a while at the 
Schweizerhof, where we found excellent accommodation during 
the two nights of our stay. 

Zurich was muc h more interesting than previous reports 
had led us to anticipate. There see med to be an air of in 
dependence and prosperity about the place that well fitted in 
with an American’s comment—‘ Zurich is the centre of Swiss 
intelligence and industry ; its inhabitants do not exist by 
preying upon the traveller—he is only an accident in their 
midst.’ We were fortunate in being able to obtain very ex 
tensive views of the city and the lake. Although the mists 
did not allow of individual heights being clearly made out, yet 
the beautiful panoramic view from the U etliberg, re aching to 
the mountains about Lucerne and Lake Thun, will live in ow 
memories for many a day to come. 

This view, combined with 
that from the Polytechnic 
Terrace, and an excursion on 
the lake, gave us a fair idea 
of the city and its beautiful 
surroundings. 

The names of Lavater and 
Pestalozzi will be for ever 
associated with Zurich, and 
the unrivalled educational 
system which prevalls in the 
Canton has probably sprung 
from the influence of the 
latter. It may be interesting 
to mention that on Ascension 
Day it is the custom for the 
school children to make an 
excursion to the summit of 
the Uetliberg, where they are 
encouraged to plant trees, to 
which they return from time 
to time with the keenest plea- 
sure. 

Leaving Zurich on Mon 
day we went on by train 
to Landquart, where we 
changed to the mountain railway for Davos Platz. The 
whole of the journey was interesting from the great variety 
of scene. Here were the cultivated hills and charming 
villages of Lake Zurich, and higher up in the narrower 
gorges seemed to hang woods of fir-trees, while conspicuous 
on the rocky ledges were the ruins of old castles, which lent 
the weirdness befitting the many tales of banditti who formerly 
had their strongholds here. The wild Wallensee, with its 
deep, blue water and its frow ning rocks, came upon us as a 
surprise after the peaceful Zurich lake, and seemed as if 
reach from one of the Norwegian Fiords might accidentally 
have been dropped down here. 

Hotel or Pension Strela was our abode at Davos Plats 
We were the only English in the house, and, although our 
stay here extended longer than had previously been arranged 

(nine days in all), there was some feeling of regret in leavil 
a place where, as a certain advertisement says, we had found 
‘a home away from home.’ 

The v: alley of Davos is not bounded by sublime and 
majestic mountain heights, such as the Obe rland and othe 
ranges, yet there is about the place an indescribable charm, 4 
peculiar restfulness. It has a perfect wealth of Alpine flowers, 
and walks innumerable either long or short, rugged, steep, 
and stony, or smooth and level, which make it a capital stop- 
ping-place both for the strong and the ailing. It rained, . 
true—it rained and it rained, but if John Addingt« Symon » 
is to be believed, this might be an advantage, travellers 
were offered more opportunities for a real appre: m of the 
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\lps ; indeed he considered it impossible to rightly appreciate 
the beauties of the Alps without some days of cloud and 
ain. 
Certainly we had enough and to spare, and were rather 
amused when the genial proprietor of Strela infurmed us that 
the weather had been fine for weeks previous to our arrival. 
We were invited out to tea, a/ fresco, on our last afternoon at 
Davos, and ended the day by listening to a capital lecture on 
‘Charles Lamb,’ given at the Grand Hotel Belvedere, by the 
Rev. Bernard Snell. 

fo all who think of visiting this valley we heartily recom- 
rend ‘Strela,’ unpretentious in appearance as it may be, 
ompared with the more modern and palatial establishments 
fthe place. It may be well to add, however, that the sum- 
er season is the best for holiday makers, as in winter the 
house is full of invalids. 

Our next journey was over the Fluela Pass, and, unfortu- 
nately, the weather compelled us to go by diligence. The 
road is good, and, notwithstanding its length, is interesting 
enough for a pedestrian all the way, for even in the wildest 
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the mountains giving place to a wild gorge, dotted here and 
there with the ruins of old these ruins, indeed, 
perched on the slopes of mountains or on eminences com 
manding the entrances to valleys, are quite a noticeable 
feature both in East Switzerland and Tyrol, the only difference 
being that in Tyrol they become more frequent. 

At Martinsbruck the river Inn is crossed, and as this is the 
frontier, we have to submit to the Austrian customs, the 
carriages being detained in a kind of barn until the formal 
search is over. From this point the road ascends to the crest 
of the pass by innumerable zigzags, and the several religious 
emblems and calvaries noticed on the road remind us that we 
are in Austrian territory. Almost immediately on passing the 
summit, Nauders is before us, and in another half-hour we 
are at the Hotel Poste, having our first experience of an 
Austrian hotel and Austrian fare. It was really a typical place. 
There was the notable Gastzimmer where peasanis ate or 
drank, smoked or chatted, while the maids did the ironing, 
sewing, and glass-washing of the establishment all in the same 
room. Even the ‘ pie dishes’ in which we washed were truly 


castles ; 
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ind barest part the beautiful Alpine rose spreads a glorious 
arpet of blossoms over acres and acres, one might almost say 

ts slopes. 
True, the Fluela Hospice at the summit is a dreary spot, 
and was rendered still more dreary by the heavy storm that 
¢ on while we were waiting there for change of horses, 


iles « 


ut after the descent has begun the bare rocky heights are 
soon left behind, the rain falls less heavily, and quaint 
‘is comes into view. Here a short stop is made for change 


s, but soon we are on the way again, when lo! the 
ids the sun comes out, the blue sky appears (and 
eemed so blue, nor sun so welcome) and we are 
oy to the utmost the fine views opened up by the 

mist and the ceasing of the rain. Still keeping 
it of the Inn, which the heavy rains have swollen 

l'arasp, with its covered bridge, fine baths, and 
able hotel, where rich rheumatic patients and 
rous of reducing their weight, come for medical 


y le of a few minutes and we are at Schuls, where 
lor the night, proceeding by carriage the next 
Nauders. The course of the river Inn is still fol- 
eautiful is the valley ; fruitful fields high up on 


PROMENADF, 


MERAN 


Tyrolese, and might have been the identical ones described 
by Walter White in his ‘ Holiday in Tyrol.’ But Nauders 
will be remembered chiefly for the Finstermiinz Gorge. ‘This, 
which has been described as the grandest gorge in Tyrol, is 
reached in little more than an hour’s walk from Nauders. 
Curious that with such wonders of nature at hand it should be 
considered a further attraction to the tourist to construct an 
artificial rockery and fasten thereon a figure of a chamois 
roughly cut in tin. The incongruity of such a device by the 
side of a much frequented road was amusing, to say the least. 

One night at Nauders is sufficient, so starting by carriage 
in the morning, our next journey takes us southward to 
Mals. At Graun, however, we had to dismount, the force of 
the mountaiu stream flowing there had been so great as to 
enable it to change its course and leave its former bed quite 
dry. After walking over a marshy field, crossing a plank 
bridge, and scrambling up and down the improvised path that 
had been hastily made to meet the emergency, we continued 
our journey in fresh carriages. ‘The valley is very fine, and as 
Mals is neared widens out very considerably, when tine 
view of the Ortler group is obtained. 

A gipsy camp was passed on our way, and it amused us not 
a little to note a boy holding one of the huge coloured um 
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brellas, which are 
prevent the rain putting 

We found Mals 
Owing to the intersection of several valleys the air is very 


e 


fresh and bracing and walking is enjoyable, except in the heat 

roads, which are paved with 
small pieces of broken marble, reflect the hot glare and make 

v4 walking extremely fatiguing. 

Six of the party walked from Mals to Trafoi, the centre for 


of the day, when 


the Stelvio Pass 


was quite easily accomplished, and proved very interesting. 
one part the footpath led through Glurns, one of tle quaintest 
ind oldest walled 
follows the rushing Trafoi stream, and Stilfs, a curious village 
sides of the rocks, is 
passed on the right 

' lrafoi is splendidly situated for fine mountain scenery and 
confessed that the riders among us 
experienced a weird, creepy feeling on coming up to it for 
the first time in the twilight. 

Our luggage having been posted from Schuls we claimed it 
learn, to our amusement as well as 
until the custom duties 


laciers, but it 


it Trafoi, but we had to 
vexation, that we could not receive 


had been pa d. 


Uneonscious of any attempt to cheat the Austrian Customs, 
ve enquired for the items, and here they are 


a 


nearly 4s Sinct 
a small bottle of Valentine’ 


\loral-—* Never 
ys 


ihree nights spent 
oing to the top of the Stel 
ine views of the 
lacier specially struck us 


{ 


silently down the slope re 


below 


Phe real mountain hut ; 


Glacial Androsuse 
held It was quite a piece ¢ 
fine day for this wonderful 
very sorry to miss seeimy. 
Fuesday, rith 
the extensive valle y ol Vints hgau. 
of the Etsch, vegetation chanyes, 
trees become more abundant, so that we are prepared as we 
near the grand porphyry district, of which Meran may be 
illed the commencement, to find grapes and other fruits in 
very large quantities. 
How beautiful the city looks as we see it in the fading light ! 
A soft purple bloom seems to rest upon the whole valley, and 
\ day here is well 
as we walked through its quaint 
ircades, looking in its beautiful churches, rambling round its 
publi £ irdens, that 


the scene 1s tau 
pent; and we 


sO popular 1 place 


harvest 


Lhe next stage of the 
railway to Botzen 


: followed were 


‘While we looked 
lowed as if the 
were heating the whole mass to redness.’ 


wdequately the 


wondrous after 


ryrol, over the open fire to 


where the houses seem stuck on to the 


concluded it to be 
$s meat-juice and atin of Swiss milk. 


Trafoi gave us the opportunity of 
vio Pass and of getting exceedingly 


as looking like a serpent creeping 
idy to spring upon the hamlets far 


it the top of the Pass provided re- 
freshments at a moderate charge, and fine specimens of the 
on the borders of the snow 
f good fortune to have a fairly 
road, which we should have been 


road to Meran and in 
Here we follow the course 
vineyards appear, and fruit 


to invalids and others during the grape 


was a very @asy 
\ city, it seemed to us, less picturesque 
ind with fewer objects of interest than Meran, but ever to be 
remembered for the magnificent view obtained of the Dolo- 
mites, ‘The after-glow on the Rosengarten was to several the 
most impressive sight of the month, as one aptly said, ‘The 
feeling of wonder that was created, the peace of heart that 
The peaceful kine on their 
homeward way, with the soft strains of music that came from 
the distance, were all in keeping 
scene One might with truth use Walter White’s words, 
a ruddy hue that quivered and 
again at work and 
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From Kotzen a short railway journey brings us to Isluma 
where we leave our baggage and walk on w Weisslahnbad. 
A company has opened a tourist’s house here this year as a 
convenient centre for the Dolomites. It is very comfortable 


and the charges are reasonable. Leing a feast day the hous, 
was gaily decorated with Chinese lanterns, and very pretty they 
looked with the dark background of fir trees. \ capit 
display of fireworks formed part of the evening’s recreation, 
There is a long stony road leading from Weisslalinbad to 
Karrer See which four of the pioneers of the party were bold 
enough to try. They were over nine hours on the excursion, 


but after a night’s rest seemed none the worse for their arduous 
task. 

The descent from Weisslahnbad was easily manaved i; 
the cool of the morning, when our next long railway journey 
commenced, and we found ourselves going over the Brenner 
Pass and on our way to Innsbruck. 

It was a glorious day for views, and our eyes fairly ached in 
the endeavour to see as much as possible while the trair 
steamed over this wonderful line of rail. 

For a good description we would commend Walter White’s 
‘ Holidays in the Tyrol’ as we would also refer any one i: 
terested in the subjects to Grohman’s ‘ Tyrol and the Tyroles¢ 
for the manners and customs of this patriotic and independent 
people. 

Innsbruck is certainly unique in its surroundings. We 
visited the cathedral and looked at the grand tomb of Maxi 
milian I., guarded by the grim bronze figures of his ancestors, 
and marked out our own King Arthur ; went also through the 
Silver Chapel and the Palace, and noted the * Golden Kooi 
stood on the bridge, and gained the eminence on which stands 
a grandly carved statute of Andreas Hofer. Evidently Tyr 
does not forget her heroes, for in the Cathedral as well as here 
we noticed the monuments in his honour, as also of the brave 
men who fell with him. 

In leaving Tyrol we should like to mention the invariabl 
courtesy met with, the readiness to give information, and the 
reasonable (on the whole) charges, especially in the lon 
carriage drives. Even the bells innumerable that we did 
not always wish to hear may claim a word of pleasant 
remembrance as we bid them adieu for this season in the 
hope of renewing their acquaintance at some future date. 

The journey is now tending homewards. Travelling by 
Landeck and Bregenz the next night is spent at Schaffhausi 
The ride through the Black Forest proved most restful, and 
we felt almost at home when Heidelberg was reached. W 
were nothing loth to see the town again, and had the add 
tional pleasure of seeing the Castle by moonlight, and of stay 
ing at the Ritter Hotel—the only house left after the Fret 
ravages. Then followed in quick succession the most beaut 
ful portion of the Rhine, Cologne and Bruges, at each 
which places one night was passed. The silent canal of th 
latter, and its never-to-be-forgotten market for old clothes and 
second-hand articles seemed to tell of a departed prosper 
and of former ‘ better days.’ 

And, as all good things must come to an end, the Ostend 
boat is soon bearing us on towards our own not-to-be 
despised white cliffs of Dover. But not pleasantly a 
smoothly as it carried us away a month before, now roughis 
and unfriendly, as in certain moods of the sea it Is apt! 
become. 

Perhaps in the good days to come, when flying carriages 
shall pass rapidly over space, when there will be no inconve! 

ience from the fierce rays of * Old Sol,’ and time and mone} 
will trouble one no more, the traveller may make his 
far lands without a thought of wa/ de mer. 

By way of sesumé of our month’s tour let us anticipate U 
golden age and wing our way to the range cf snow peaks 
the neighbourhood of Strela Pass,—note the carpet o! gt 
tians under our feet,—fly over the Fluela unaffected by its 
breath,—just touch, as with fairy wings, the beautitu val ey 
the Engadine, gaining colour as we pass from the lovely ! 
berries growing in such profusion there—cross the rush 
foaming Inn,—and,with lightning speed, fly away tot 1e gloomy 
savage gorge of Finstermiinz—still away, but now (0 ! 
vineclad hills, stopping just a minute at Botzen to refresh 
thirsty lips with purple grapes, and watch the sunlight fad 
into rosy red. On again, and the wondrous Dolomites 
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fthehind. We have reached the Brenner, and, with hasty 
ght, on we go to Innsbruck, quaint and old, only a passing 
vlance from the wild river’s bridge, and Schaffhausen succeeds 

our panoramic view. The sun has gone to rest, and the 
moon shines out upon us, lighting up the old ruin of Heidel- 
erg with its soft silvery touch. The light is gone in a flash, 
nd now the Rhine flows under our feet, and behold the ‘ City 
f 70 Smells, with its grand Gothic Pile and its fine shops, 
laims our attention. The long swift journey is nearly over, 
for we are passing through poor old Bruges, and hardly out 
f sound of its clock and bells when we are bidding adieu 
to the Belgian coast, and welcoming once again our old white 
liffs of Dover. 


EDUCATION IN 


AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 
II. 


\\ THERE we find such a diversity of schools both as regards 

size and purpose, we must naturally look for teachers 
toexhibit a somewhat similar variety as to attainments and 
professional standing. 

A teacher’s position is in all instances marked by the salary 
paid to him. Although the ‘ Regulations’ which fix these 
salaries vary in the different colonies, these. differences are 
eally only in detail. The general principle underlying all is 
precisely alike. 

As it would be too lengthy a matter to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the various schemes, I shall only here refer shortly to 
those of New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland. 

In the first of these Colonies the public school teachers are 
livided into ¢Avee classes. These classes, again, are sub- 
divided into grades. The following table will perhaps best 
show the various divisions : 


Class I. — A. 


THE 


££ f Grade A. 
: Class III. =» mm 
( lass Il. eet” | Ty c 


hese classes and grades are determined partly by examina- 
tion, both written and oral, and partly by test of practical 
ibility. ‘The various examinations, of course, differ in range 
of subjects and in difficulty, and all examinations, with the 
exception of those for third class certificate, offer a choice of 
uternate groups of subjects. This is a concession of some 
mportance to ‘bush ’ teachers, whose opportunities of studying 
‘science * subjects, for example, are few and unsatisfactory. 

Let us suppose a teacher has received a certificate Class III. 
ind Grade C. He can be promoted to Grade B of that class 
y good service without setting any written examination ; and 
so alter a time to Grade A of the same class. But should he 


determine to raise himself to Class II., he must set himself to 
study for the written examination that qualifies for that class 
ol certiticate, his school must show a satisfactory state of 
etiiciency, and he must formally apply for and receive per- 
Miss from the department to sit the examination. 

Should he be lucky enough to secure the coveted advance. 
he then becomes eligible for a higher grade school, and, in 
fact, iced on the list for future preferment. 


Public schools in New South Wales are divided into éex 
‘asses, which are determined in the first place by attendance 


only ere is, however, a certain standard of proficiency 
attached to each class of school, and if at any annual inspec- 
ton t chool does not reach that standard, it may be 
degri to a lower class. This, as I shall show later on, 





re than mere loss of status ; it carries with it a 


decre in salary for all teachers engaged in the school. 
Phe of a school may also be reduced for another reason. 
. t endance falls below that required for the class it 
hole ay be judged better to lower it to the class its pre 
fal dance qualifies for. I may here mention that if the 
a n attendance is in any way due to carelessness o1 


lt of the teacher, he may be removed to a school 
LAss,. 
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The ¢enth or lowest class school is that where the attend 
ance does not exceed f/wen/y. The teacher (head-master) of 
such a school receives a salary of £108 per annum. The 
salaries vary with the schools till they reach {400 a yeat for 
the head-master of a school of the first class. A head-mistress 
of a girls’ department in a school of the first class receives 
£300 ; ina school of, say, the #/¢/ class her income would 
be £180. Below this latter class the schools are mixed, but 
may be solely under the charge of a mistress. Where that is 
the case, the salary paid is the same as that for a master, less 
£12. 

In all cases houses are provided for married head-masters ; 
mistresses of departments and unmarried masters of public 
schools receive allowances for rent. This, of course, is in 
addition to paid salary. 

A first assistant, holding a first class certificate, in a school 
of the first class, receives, if a man, £250 a year; if a woman, 
£168. If, however, the first assistant’s certificate be of the 
second Class, the salary would be, to aman, / 180, to a woman, 
£144. 

A second assistant, whose certificate is of the second class, 
but who teaches in a school of the /rs/ class, receives, if a 
man, £150, if a woman, £120. 

Male pupil teachers are paid from £36 to £66, while 
females receive from 4/24 to /48 per annum. 

The following table will show the relationship existing 
between the teacher’s certificate, and the class of school for 
which it makes him eligible : 


Teacher's Classification Class of School 


Class I., Grade A. 3 
1 ae Lb. lI. 
o ie a - II. 
. \. IV. 
e i « i \ 
a ie ae Lb. Vin 
~ aa: A. VIL. 
oe te h. VIII. 
~~ See ee IX. 
~~ ae ss Cc , a 


In nearly all cases it will be seen that in order to attain to 
the mastership of a higher grade school, a higher certificate 
must be first gained. As a rule there is seldom or never any 
obstacle thrown in the way of a teacher who wishes to rise to 
another class by examination. And there is no lack of ambi 
tion among the teachers in the colonies. 1 think I may safely 
say that 50 per cent. at least of the schoolmasters employed 
in New South Wales are straining after promotion either by 
evening study, with a view to a written examination, ot 
through an increased efficiency in the state of their school. | 
have met men well up in years, who had entered the teaching 
profession rather late in life, who talked ambitiously of the 
promotion they hoped for in the near future. They had rea 
sonable grounds, too, on which to base their hopes. If thei 
work in school proved of a satisfactory character, and they 
were successful in passing their examination, they would be 
certain to be promoted as vacancies occurred. On the other 
hand, I have come across some whe perhaps hold a III. A 
certificate, and are masters of seventh class schools, who have 
no ambition whatever to better their appointments. ‘The 
salaries are £156 a year with a residence, and their average 
attendance does not exceed yo. ‘They evidently consider their 
position a satisfactory one, and are content. Some people 
have a notion that the purchasing power of money in the 
colonies is not so great as in this country, and that conse 
quently a salary of £156 does not really mean that income 
here. ‘This idea is a mistaken one. Except under very 
exceptional circumstances, foods of all kinds and clothing are 
really cheaper there than similar articles in E-ngland or 
Scotland. 

In Victoria the payments are made somewhat differently 
The teachers’ incomes consist of two portions ; first, a tixed 
salary, determined by the Public Service Act ; and second, a 
variable grant, which »ay amount to half the fixed salary. 
This grant is determined by results at the annual inspection. 
In the case of a school where the work is adjudged to be 
thoroughly satisfactory, the full grant (amounting to half the 
fixed salary) is paid to head teachers and assistants. If, how- 
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ever, the school falls short of the full marks, the grants paid 
ire reduced proportionately. 

his system has raised the old time-worn discussions +e 
payment by results. Its many evils have been pointed out, 
its few advantages insisted on. Visits of inspection and 
comparison have been made to the adjacent colony of New 
South Wales by educational authorities. The results of their 
investigation are expressed in many pages. Among other 
notable points of difference they find the teaching in New 
youth Wales freer and more intelligent, but with less evidence 
of skill in method and organisation. Where Victoria suffers 
by the comparison is due, they judge, to the system of pay- 
ment by results, 

In Queensland the salaries are also paid in two portions. 
First, there is the fixed salary according to the classification 
of the teacher, and second, an additional emolument deter- 
mined by the class of the school. ‘These latter, as in New 
South Wales, are classified according to their average attend- 
ance. ‘Taking the two sums together, we may say a teacher 
of Class IIL, Grade C, teaching in a school of the cighth 
class, the lowest in Queensland, receives an income of £126 
ifaman; £88 ifa woman. The highest grade head-master 
receive Pd sh a year. 

This will give, | daresay, a fair idea of how colonial teachers 
are paid. The grading of the schools, and the adjusting of 
proportionate salaries for teachers in schools intermediate 
between the lowest and the highest, are noteworthy points ; 
the position of the first and second assistants in the large 

chools as determined by their salaries is worth notice. 
There is no evidence here of the painful gap between the 
assistant and the head-master as we find it in the schools of 
the home country. 

Among the teachers, as I have found them, there are many 
varieties of men. In the large towns we find men of real 
culture, graduates of their universities, keen in all the intellec- 
tual discussions of the day, and skilled in their own special 
work in a way | cannot say | have marked in this country. 
here is found more pride in their position as teachers. As 
civil servants they really take a higher place in society than 
the average ‘dominie’ does here. Inthe smaller inland towns 
we meet the hardworking teacher, the plodding student, the 
ambitious man, to whom the highest positions in the service 
are open if only he can prove himself worthy. 

\mong the sparsely settled districts beyond the townships 
we find men cither young in years or of less ability than their 
fellows. Ambition is not by any means dead among them. 
lhe young men have invariably intentions of coming forward 
soon to be tested as to their fitness for promotion. Here and 
there we come across men of quiet contented mind, with no 
wish to leave the neighbourhood in which they have worked 
so long. One instance I recall of a man who teaches a school 
in the bush, who is an ardent botanist, is a distinguished 
member of the Linnzean Society, and has contributed some 
valuable papers on the plant life of his district. 

Formerly the various colonies were glad to receive into their 
education department trained teachers from the mother coun- 
try. With the exception of New Zealand, | think, this prac- 
tice has been discontinued. The local supply is found to be 
more than sufficient for the demand. 

To enable teachers of this country the better to understand 
how our training college examinations compare with the 
teachers’ examinations in the colonics, | may mention that a 


schoolmaster of this country passing first class at the end of 


the second year in a training college would be ranked as 
Class Il. B. If he brought with him proof of practical ability 
and experience, he might be classed as I]. A. 

In passing now from the teachers to the inspectors, the 
intervening gap is not so great as it at first seems. These 
latter are, in the main, teachers who have been promoted into 
what is regarded as the highest position teachers can attain 
to. In former years, before the education system was properly 
built up, and there was a scarcity of first-class men in the 
ranks of the teachers, inspectors were drawn from whatever 
source would yield capable educated men. Now, however, 
the scholastic profession is teeming with men of high culture, 
and vacancies in the inspectorate are invariably filled by the 
best of the teachers. One can easily understand how great a 


stimulus this must be to every young teacher of ability. He 
b 4 
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feels that his future depends almost purely on himself and his 
own exertions. One would not have far to seek to tind am 
bitious young men, set free from the training college, in pos- 
session of the highest certificate granted by that institution, 
who have set out in their active career with the full intention 
of one day entering the inspectorate. The saiary attached to 
the position of inspector is, of course, good. and is in itself 
sufficient inducement to those who wish to rise in the world. 

There are, however, cases where a head-master of a large 
town school would be actually at a money loss is he sacrificed 
his position in school to become an inspector. | stated that 
in New South Wales, for example, the salary of a head-master 
of the first class was £400 a year. He has, however, a large 
roomy residence attached to his school. If he bears a repu- 
tation as a successful ‘ coach’ for the Junior and Senior Uni- 
versity and Civil Service Examinations, he will usually attract 
to him from smaller inland towns lads who are ambitious to 
pass these examinations. They come to him as boarders, and 
each one will pay an inclusive sum of £80 a year. His com- 
modious residence enables him to take in perhaps five or six 
such lads. One can guess how such an arrangement will in 
crease the already handsome income he draws. In one in- 
stance I have in my mind as I write, a teacher near Sydney, 
who has quite a phenomenal reputation as a successful * coach,’ 
exactly doubles his income by an arrangement such as this. He 
was offered an inspectorship a year or two ago, but refused on 
the ground that he would be a distinct loser by his promotion. 

As a rule, however, an opportunity to enter the inspectorate 
is seized eagerly, and where a teacher accepts, it has been 
found, after many years’ experience, that the position is filled 
almost invariably with distinction and success. Among such 
it may be possible to find some inclined to leniency, but in all 
cases you have men who are thoroughly conversant with their 
work in all its details. It is somewhat refreshing to find here 
at least, that university scholarship is not regarded in itself as 
sufficient qualification for the post of inspector of schools. _ 

Schools are inspected once a year as in this country. rhe 
time of the inspector’s visit is usually known, but in Queens- 
land no intimation is sent previous to his coming. In spite 
of this, however, the teacher usually becomes aware of the 
intended visit. One case I heard of was rather an unusual 
experience, 1 hope. A teacher, who prided himself on his 
punctuality, happened one morning to be a quarter of an hour 
late. His consternation may be imagined when on arriving 
at school he found the pupils all assembled inside, and the 
inspector busy at his annual examination. 

In drawing up his report for the year, he must do soon a 
prescribed form. He deals at some length with the following 
aspects of the school work :— ; 

Material Organisation ; Records; Attendance; Go- 
vernment ; Routine; Classification; Method; Profi 
ciency ; Progress ; Pupil Teachers ; General Condition. 

The duties of an inspector in the country districts take him 
over a vast extent of land. He travels either by buggy or on 
horseback. ‘The severity of the strain this entails is much 
greater than it seems at first sight. I remember while travel- 
ling from M—— to Sydney in a railway train, 1 once had 
Inspector R of M for companion. After leaving the 
township, as the train ascended a rising ground that com- 
manded a view of many miles of bushland, he pointed out to 
me the limits of his district. To us as we moved along tt 
seemed a veritable wilderness, with here and there a bare! 
patch that marked where a settler had made a home « learing 
He told me it would make one of the most interesting journey» 
possible to go with him for a week through the length and 
breadth of that seemingly wild tract of country. He could 
tell you tales that might well moisten the eyes about the litt! 
schools and bush children he knew so well. What struck 
me then most favourably was the keen human interest He 
took in the growth of education in his district. He had onee, 
of course, been a teacher himself. He had felt the loneiiness 
of a bush schoolmaster’s life, and the painful unsatistactor 
ness of his work. He remembered still the prickings 
ambition when the post of inspector seemed far enough away 
Would it be strange to find that education as a moveme™, 
and teachers as aspiring individuals, would receive at 
hands of this man all that fostering sympathy which was * 
much needed ? 
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| found he had the widest acquaintance with general litera- 
wre | had ever seen in any one. Probably his much travel- 
ng and enforced camping in strange quiet places would 
make such study a haven of refuge from the terrors of ennui. 
| often think the story of his wanderings and experiences, 
old as he could teil it, would be a book worth reading. 

With these few words I close here for the present. 





SOME ARTICLES ON EDUCATION IN THE 
NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


[* the Vineleenth Century Sir Joshua Fitch discourses on 
Creeds in the Primary Schools, and the Rev. J. P. 
Mahatfy, D.D., Professor of Ancient History in Dublin Uni- 
ersity, holds forth on Modern Education. In the Con/em- 
porary Review the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley has an article on 
The Position of the Education Question, whilst the Nasional 
Review affords the hospitality of its columns to Miss 
Catherine Dodd, who gives some account of A School Jour- 
ney in Germany. 

Sir Joshua is moved to words by the proposal to include the 
‘Apostles’ Creed’ in the Board School curriculum, and by the 
advocacy on the part of many of the Moderate candidates for 
London School Board Membership, of the Rev. C. Brooke’s 
Orpington scheme for teaching different denominations in 
different corners of the schoolroom during the time devoted 
to religious instruction. Sir Joshua is dead against both pro- 
posals, and opposition from such a quarter certainly merits, 
and just as certainly will receive consideration at the hands 
of thoughtful men of all parties, and of all religious denomi- 
nations. One of the statements made by Sir Joshua is some- 
what novel, yet altogether pertinent. ‘Who,’ says he, ‘asks 
for the introduction of creeds into rate-aided schools ? Cer- 
tainly not the parents of the scholars. They have the 
strongest interest in the “right nurture and admonition” of 
the children. Yet we do not find them joining ‘ Voluntary 
School Defence’ or ‘Church Defence* associations, the 
English Church Union or the Primrose League. 

lhese societies are almost exclusively composed of persons 
who do not use the public elementary schools for themselves, 
but whose children are probably to be found in the great 
public schools such as St. Paul’s or Dulwich, City of London 
School or the Girls Public Day Schools. Now it may safely 
ve said that in scarcely one of those schools does this creed 
form part of the scheme of instruction, Thisis not because 
of the existence of any legal restriction, such as the Cowper- 
Temple Clause. it is within the discretion of the governing 
bodies of each school to teach creeds and catechisms if they 
ike, and if the parents wish for it. But they do not like, and 
the parents express no wish for it. Ju the schools frequented 
Y the upper and middle classes such religious instruction 
aSts given, ts generally of the same scriptural and unde- 
nomin nal character as that of the Board Schools, adiffer- 
mg only in being rather less thorough and systematic. 


This may be seen plainly by referring to the papers set out 
at the University local examinations in ‘ Divinity” . .  . 
lhe best 


evidence of sincerity on the part of those who urge 
Upon the public the indispensable importance of creeds and 


dogmatic teaching in the religious instruction of young chil- 
dren, would be an agitation among the parents in the upper 
and middie ranks of society for the enforcement of the creed 
Mm secondary schools. But of such agitation there is no 
ign, 

As t separation of the denominations according to the 
Rev, ( ooke’s Orpington or other scheme, Sir Joshua sees 
the imy ticability of it since the clergyman could not main- 


ain discipline. He sees the impossibility of selecting re- 
lus teachers without offence to some, even in the same 
“enom) mn. For example, how would your Broad church- 


man re the thought of his children sitting at the feet of 


te High -hurchman, whose special duty would be to teach 
rr no Bible, but High church doctrines ? 

— Sir Joshua fears that any attempt to make re- 
s'OUS t 


ing in the Board School more definite, z.¢., de- 
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nominational, will recoil on the heads of those who pursue 
these attempts, and will end in depriving Board School chil 
dren of the Bible to which England owes so much, so that 
‘the future historian’ will be able to say, * These [English 
people once had a system of popular education, which, it is 
true, did not appear to be very logical or symmetrical, but 
which was generous, was comprehensive and conciliatory, was 
well adapted to the needs of a divided ,but in the main a 
religious people, and gave more encouragement to the teach 
ing of the Holy Scriptures than any other state system in the 
world. But they have it no longer,’ and when he comes to 
enquire who are responsible for this grievous loss, the answer 
will be : ‘ Not the Secularists, for they were few in number 
and never objected in any practical fashion to the compromise 
of 1870. Not the Roman Catholics, for they had every reason 
to be content with the liberal aid afforded to their own schools. 
Not the Nonconformists, for they not only accepted but thank 
fully welcomed the unsectarian religious teaching in the 
schools provided by the Board. But the loss was due solely 
to the intemperate zeal of those persons who, attaching more 
importance to churchmanship than to Christianity, grasped at 
the shadow and lost the substance, and who, for the sake of 
achieving a temporary sectarian triumph, were willing to im- 
poverish the teaching of the schools, and ultimately to deprive 
the children of their share in our best national heritage—the 
English Bible.’ 

Professor Mahaffy pleads for the establishment of technical 
universities which shall not dabble in arts, and which shall 
free the ancient seats of learning from the necessity of dab- 
bling in technical instruction and training. In the course of 
the address that led up to this conclusion, the Professor pro 
pounds some very strange theories, and voices some remark- 
able beliefs concerning education as it is and as it should be. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to learn that adverse criticism 
has been the fate of the Professor’s address, for indeed we 
propose to break a lance or two with him ourselves. He asks, 
‘Are the poor of England happier than they were thirty years 
ago ?’ and says in reply, ‘If there is less misery and squalor 
in the homes of the poor who have attended the Board 
Schools, there is surely more discontent.’ This seems to 
argue ‘ Don’t educate,’ as does also what follows, when aftet 
placing Socialism and the threatened ruin of Society to the 
credit of the Board Schools, Professor Mahaffy proceeds to say: 
‘ They have eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ; 
their eyes are opened, and they know that they are naked.’ 
Again, the Professor states the decrease in crime may be only 
apparent, for ‘education will teach a hnndred men to evade 
the consequences of vice for one whom it will persuade to 
abandon vice,’ adding with a nazveté truly refreshing, that 
‘Among the many hundreds who have passed through 
Trinity College during the thirty years that | have laboured 
there, 1 have known a few who became, in after life, remark 
able criminals. Each one of these was remarkable for the 
high level of his intellectual education,’ which proves—just 
nothing at all, for no man in his senses expects education to 
abolish crime and the criminal, and to produce the Golden 
Age. It is enough that a diminution in crime should be set 
to the credit of the school. ‘The Professor also deplores the 
low degree of literary taste. Snippings are preferred before 
solid literary pabulum. ‘Is it indeed a progress in culture that 
our reading masses discard Scott for Stevenson, Miss Austen 
for Marie Corelli, the Quarterly for the Strand Magazine, 
the 7imes for the 7¢/egraph ?’ Towhich we reply, No! But 
wait. First the taste for reading, then—and perhaps a long 
then—the taste for literature. With a supreme contempt for 
Herbert Spencer and hoc genus omne the Professor holds to 
the opinion that ‘ The whole ofa proper university course in its 
earlier stages is based upon a competent knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and of pure Mathematics. . . . I shall be told 
that it is highly necessary for boys to learn something else 
than Latin, Greek, and Mathematics ; nay, that it is scanda 
lous for a boy calling himself educated should not be able to 
read French, and know Geography and English literature, and 
some practical science. If it be said, let him in due time 
learn all these things, but they are no part of a strictly uni- 
versity course which is only to make him master what ts 
difficult, and what perhaps he hates, in order that he may 
acquire the principles of reasoning, and have before him thi 
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ever, the school falls short of the full marks, the grants paid 
are reduced proportionately. 

[his system has raised the old time-worn discussions +e 
payment by results. Its many evils have been pointed out, 
its few advantages Visits of inspection and 
comparison have been made to the adjacent colony of New 
youth Wales by educational authorities. The results of their 
investigation are expressed in many pages. Among other 
points of difference they find the teaching in New 
youth Wales freer and more intelligent, but with less evidence 
of skill in method and organisation. Where Victoria suffers 
by the comparison is due, they judge, to the system of pay- 
ment by results. 

In ueensland the salaries are also paid in two portions. 
First. there is the fixed salary according to the classification 
of the teacher, and second, an additional emolument deter- 
mined by the class of the school. ‘These latter, as in New 
South Wales, are classified according to their average attend- 
ance. ‘Taking the two sums together, we may say a teacher 
of Class IIL, Grade C, teaching in a school of the eighth 
class, the lowest in Queensland, receives an income of £126 
ifaman; £88 ifawoman. The highest grade head-master 
receives #355 a year. 

This will give, | daresay, a fair idea of how colonial teachers 
are paid. The grading of the schools, and the adjusting of 
proportionate salaries for teachers in schools intermediate 
between the lowest and the highest, are noteworthy points ; 
the position of the first and second assistants in the large 
chools as determined by their salaries is worth notice. 
rhere is no evidence here of the painful gap between the 
assistant and the head-master as we find it in the schools of 
the home country. 

Among the teachers, as I have found them, there are many 
varicties of men. In the large towns we find men of real 
culture, graduates of their universities, keen in all the intellec- 
tual discussions of the day, and skilled in their own special 
work in a way I cannot say | have marked in this country. 
here is found more pride in their position as teachers. As 
civil servants they really take a higher place in society than 
the averaye ‘dominie’ does here. Inthe smaller inland towns 
we meet the hardworking teacher, the plodding student, the 
ambitious man, to whom the highest positions in the service 
are open if only he can prove himself worthy. 

\mong the sparsely settled districts beyond the townships 
we tind men cither young in years or of less ability than their 
fellows. Ambition is not by any means dead among them. 
lhe young men have invariably intentions of coming forward 
soon to be tested as to their fitness for promotion. Here and 
there we come across men of quiet contented mind, with no 
wish to leave the neighbourhood in which they have worked 
so long. One instance I recall of a man who teaches a school 
in the bush, who is an ardent botanist, is a distinguished 
member of the Linnaean Society, and has contributed some 
valuable papers on the plant life of his district. 

Formerty the various colonies were glad to receive into thei 
education department trained teachers from the mother coun- 
try. With the exception of New Zealand, | think, this prac- 
tice has been discontinued. The local supply is found to be 
more than sufficient for the demand. 

lo enable teachers of this country the better to understand 
how our training college examinations compare with the 
teachers’ examinations in the colonies, I may mention that a 
schoolmaster of this country passing first class at the end of 
the second year in a training college would be ranked as 
Class Il. B. If he brought with him proof of practical ability 
and experience, he might be classed as II. A. 

In passing now from the teachers to the inspectors, the 
intervening gap is not so great as it at first seems. These 
latter are, in the main, teachers who have been promoted into 
what is regarded as the highest position teachers can attain 
to. In former years, before the education system was properly 
built up, and there was a scarcity of first-class men in the 
ranks of the teachers, inspectors wer drawn from whatever 
so Now, however, 
the scholastic profession is teeming with men of high culture, 
and vacancies in the inspectorate are invariably filled by the 
best of the teachers. One can easily understand how great a 
ulus this must 
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feels that his future depends almost purely on himselt and his 
own exertions. One would not have far to seek to find am- 
bitious young men, set free from the training college. in pos- 
session of the highest certificate granted by that institution, 
who have set out in their active career with the full intention 
of one day entering the inspectorate. The salary attached to 
the position of inspector is, of course, good, and is in itself 
sufficient inducement to those who wish to rise in the world. 

There are, however, cases where a head-master of a large 
town school would be actually at a money loss is he sacrificed 
his position in school to become an inspector. | stated that 
in New South Wales, for example, the salary of a head-master 
of the first class was £400 a year. He has, however, a large 
roomy residence attached to his school. If he bears a repu- 
tation as a successful ‘ coach’ for the Junior and Senior Uni- 
versity and Civil Service Examinations, he will usually attract 
to him from smaller inland towns lads who are ambitious to 
pass these examinations. ‘They come to him as boarders, and 
each one will pay an inclusive sum of £80 a year. His com- 
modious residence enables him to take in perhaps five or six 
such lads. One can guess how such an arrangement will in- 
crease the already handsome income he draws. In one in- 
stance I have in my mind as I write, a teacher near Sydney, 
who has quite a phenomenal reputation as a successful ‘ coach,’ 
exactly doubles his income by an arrangement such as this. He 
was offered an inspectorship a year or two ago, but refused on 
the ground that he would be a distinct loser by his promotion. 

As a rule, however, an opportunity to enter the inspectorate 
is seized eagerly, and where a teacher accepts, it has been 
found, after many years’ experience, that the position is filled 
almost invariably with distinction and success. Among such 
it may be possible to find some inclined to leniency, but in all 
cases you have men who are thoroughly conversant with their 
work in all its details. It is somewhat refreshing to find here 
at least, that university scholarship is not regarded in itself as 
sufficient qualification for the post of inspector of schools. — 

Schools are inspected once a year as in this country. The 
time of the inspector’s visit is usually known, but in (ueens- 
land no intimation is sent previous to his coming. In spite 
of this, however, the teacher usually becomes aware of the 
intended visit. One case I heard of was rather an unusual 
experience, | hope. A teacher, who prided himself on his 
punctuality, happened one morning to be a quarter of an hour 
late. His consternation may be imagined when on arriving 
at school he found the pupils all assembled inside, and the 
inspector busy at his annual examination. 

In drawing up his report for the year, he must do so on a 
prescribed form. He deals at some length with the following 
aspects of the school work :— ; 

Material Organisation ; Records; Attendance ; Go- 
vernment ; Routine; Classification; Method; Profi- 
ciency ; Progress ; Pupil Teachers ; General Condition. 

The duties of an inspector in the country districts take him 
over a vast extent of land. He travels either by buggy or on 
horseback. ‘The severity of the strain this entails is much 
greater than it seems at first sight. I remember while travel- 
ling from M-—— to Sydney in a railway train, I once had 
Inspector R of M for companion. After leaving the 
township, as the train ascended a rising ground that com 
manded a view of many miles of bushland, he pointed out to 
me the limits of his district. To us as we moved along tt 
seemed a veritable wilderness, with here and there a bare 
patch that marked where a settler had made a home clearing 
He told me it would make one of the most interesting journeys 
possible to go with him for a week through the length and 
breadth of that seemingly wild tract of country. He could 
tell you tales that might well moisten the eyes about the litt 
schools and bush children he knew so well. What struck 
me then most favourably was the keen human interest he 
took in the growth of education in his district. He had once, 
of course, been a teacher himself. He had felt the loneliness 
of a bush schoolmaster’s life, and the painful unsatistactor 
ness of his work. He remembered still the pricking: ol 
ambition when the post of inspector seemed fat enough away 
Would it be strange to find that education as a mov: ment, 
and teachers as aspiring individuals, would receive at Me 
hands of this man all that fostering sympathy which was $ 
much needed ? 
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| found he had the widest acquaintance with general litera- 
wre | had ever seen in any one. Probably his much travel- 
ng and enforced camping in strange quiet places would 
make such study a haven of refuge from the terrors of ennui. 
| often think the story of his wanderings and experiences, 
told as he could tell it, would be a book worth reading. 

With these few words I close here for the present. 


SOME ARTICLES ON EDUCATION IN THE 
NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


JN the Vineteenth Century Sir Joshua Fitch discourses on 
1 Creeds in the Primary Schools, and the Rev. J. P. 
Mahatfy, D.D., Professor of Ancient History in Dublin Uni- 
ersity, holds forth on Modern Education. In the Con/em- 
porary Review the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley has an article on 
The Position of the Education Question, whilst the Vaéona/ 
Review affords the hospitality of its columns to Miss 
Catherine Dodd, who gives some account of A School Jour- 
ney in Germany. 

Sir Joshua is moved to words by the proposal to include the 
‘Apostles’ Creed’ in the Board School curriculum, and by the 
idvocacy on the part of many of the Moderate candidates for 
ondon School Board Membership, of the Rev. C. Brooke’s 
Orpington scheme for teaching different denominations in 
lifferent corners of the schoolroom during the time devoted 
o religious instruction. Sir Joshua is dead against both pro- 
psals, and opposition from such a quarter certainly merits, 
and just as certainly will receive consideration at the hands 
of thoughtful men of all parties, and of all religious denomi- 
nations. One of the statements made by Sir Joshua is some- 
what novel, yet altogether pertinent. ‘Who,’ says he, ‘asks 
for the introduction of creeds into rate-aided schools ? Cer- 
ainly not the parents of the scholars. They have the 
strongest interest in the “right nurture and admonition” of 
the children. Yet we do not find them joining ‘ Voluntary 
School Defence’ or ‘Church Defence’ associations, the 
English Church Union or the Primrose League. 

These societies are almost exclusively composed of persons 
«ho do net use the public elementary schools for themselves, 
ut whose children are probably to be found in the great 
public schools such as St. Paul’s or Dulwich, City of London 
School or the Girls Public Day Schools. Now it may safely 
be said that in si arcely one of those schools does this creed 
orm part of the scheme of instruction. ‘Thisis not because 
ithe existence of any legal restriction, such as the Cowper- 
lemple Clause. It is within the discretion of the governing 
bodies of each school to teach crecds and catechisms if they 
ike, and if the parents wish for it. But they do not like, and 
the parents express no wish for it. Jn the schools frequented 
y the upper and middle classes such religious instruction 
SIS given, ts generally of the same scriptural and unde- 
wominational character as that of the Beard Schools, differ- 
ing only in being rather less thorough and systematic. 

This ay be seen plainly by referring to the papers set out 
at the University local examinations in ‘ Divinity.’ . 
the best evidence of sincerity on the part of those who urge 
pen the public the indispensable importance of creeds and 
fgmatic teaching in the religious instruction of young chil- 
dren, would be an agitation among the parents in the upper 
and middle ranks of society for the enforcement of the creed 
N secondary schools. But of such agitation there is no 
ign, 

_ As to the separation of the denominations according to the 
ev. C. rooke’s Orpington or other scheme, Sir Joshua sees 
‘he impracticability of it since the clergyman could not main- 
ain discipline. He sees the impossibility of selecting re- 
g0us tcachers without offence to some, even in the same 
‘nomiiation. For example, how would your Broad church- 
man relish the thought of his children sitting at the feet of 
the Hip) churchman, whose special duty would be to teach 


Mm, no. the Bible, but High church doctrines ? 
Abo\. all Sir Joshua fears that any attempt to make re- 


us t-aching in the Board School more definite, Z.¢., de- 


nominational, will recoil on the heads of those who pursue 


these attempts, and will end in depriving Board School chil 


dren of the Bible to which England owes so much, so that 
‘the future historian’ will be able to say, * These English 
people once had a system of popular education, which, it is 
true, did not appear to be very logical or symmetrical, but 
which was generous, was comprehensive and conciliatory, was 
well adapted to the needs of a divided ,but in the main a 


religious people, and gave more encouragement to the teach 


ing of the Holy Scriptures than any other state system in the 
world. But they have it no longer, and when he comes to 


enquire who are responsible for this grievous loss, the answer 
will be : ‘ Not the Secularists, for they were few in number 


and never objected in any practical fashion to the compromise 


of 1870. Not the Roman Catholics, for they had every reason 


to be content with the liberal aid atforded to their own schools. 


Not the Nonconformists, for they not only accepted but thank 


fully welcomed the unsectarian religious teaching in the 


schools provided by the Board. But the loss was due solely 
to the intemperate zeal.of those persons who, attaching more 


importance to churchmanship than to Christianity, grasped at 


the shadow and lost the substance, and who, for the sake of 
achieving a temporary sectarian triumph, were willing to im- 
poverish the teaching of the schools, and ultimately to deprive 
the children of their share in our best national heritage—the 
English Bible.’ 

Professor Mahaffy pleads for the establishment of technical 
universities which shall not dabble in arts, and which shall 
free the ancient seats of learning from the necessity of dab 
bling in technical instruction and training. In the course of 
the address that led up to this conclusion, the Professor pro 
pounds some very strange theories, and voices some remark 
able beliefs concerning education as it is and as it should be. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to learn that adverse criticism 
has been the fate of the Professor’s address, for indeed we 
propose to break a lance or two with him ourselves. He asks, 
‘Are the poor of England happier than they were thirty years 
ago ?’ and says in reply, ‘If there is less misery and squalo1 
in the homes of the poor who have attended the Board 
Schools, there is surely more discontent.’ This seems to 
argue ‘ Don’t educate,’ as does also what follows, when after 
placing Socialism and the threatened ruin of Society to the 
credit of the Board Schools, Professor Mahaffy proceeds to say: 
‘ They have eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ; 
their eyes are opened, and they know that they are naked.’ 
Again, the Professor states the decrease in crime may be only 
apparent, for ‘education will teach a hnndred men to evade 
the consequences of vice for one whom it will persuade to 
abandon vice,’ adding with a nazveté truly refreshing, that 
‘Among the many hundreds who have passed through 
Trinity College during the thirty years that | have laboured 
there, I have known a few who became, in after life, remark 
able criminals. Each one of these was remarkable for the 
high level of his intellectual education,’ which proves—just 
nothing at all, for no man in his senses expects education to 
abolish crime and the criminal, and to produce the Golden 
Age. It is enough that a diminution in crime should be set 
to the credit of the school. ‘The Professor also deplores the 
low degree of literary taste. Snippings are preferred before 
solid literary pabulum. ‘Is it indeed a progress in culture that 
our reading masses discard Scott for Stevenson, Miss Austen 
for Marie Corelli, the Quarter/y for the Strand Magazine, 
the 7imes for the 7¢/egraph ?’ Towhich we reply, No! But 
wait. First the taste for reading, then—and perhaps a long 
then—the taste for literature. With a supreme contempt for 
Herbert Spencer and hoc genus omne the Professor holds to 
the opinion that ‘ The whole ofa proper university course in its 
earlier stages is based upon a competent knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and of pure Mathematics. . . . I shall be told 
that it is highly necessary for boys to learn something else 
than Latin, Greek, and Mathematics ; nay, that it is scanda- 
lous for a boy calling himself educated should not be able to 
read French, and know Geography and English literature, and 
some practical science. If it be said, let him in due time 
learn all these things, but they are no part of a strictly uni- 
versity course which is only to make him master what ts 
difficult, and what perhaps he hates, in order that he may 
acquire the principles of reasoning, and have before him the 
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4 model f literary ellen We have under- 

d the detinition of what constitutes the whole duty of a 
ersity, because it is so glaringly at variance with the 
nodern conception of education It is almost ludicrous in 


hese latter days to read that the pring iples of reasoning are 
only to be ta Classics and Mathematics. 

Professor Mahaffy has evidently not read Spencer, nor does 
that re is Something more than mere de 
duction, albeit that certainly the power of inductive thought is 

¥ to be vot by way ot science 

maithemati 


ained 


he ree nist isonin 
, however excellent classics and 
s may be in exercising the less important powe1 
asoning. In tilting at examinations the pro- 
ind but what shall be said of his calm 
proposal of a substitute for competitive examinations for the 
Civil Service. * The teaching bodies of the country are per- 
fectly competent to nominate, in due proportion to the number 


5 in the public services, and the can- 


deductive re 


round 


fessor 1s Oo 


of ther pupil , lor place 


didates so selected should, without further preliminary, be put 
into training for the special business in the services. If any 
teaching body sent up worthless nominees who failed in thei: 
trainin uch bodies should lose nominations at their next 
turn Thus we should obtain candidates not crammed to 
atisly a strange examiner, but watched and tested during a 


Evidently Dr. 
Mahatfy thinks Utopia has realised itself in England, hence 
his Utopian plan for the abolition of competitive exami- 
natior 

When l’rofessor Mahaffy contends that ‘these universities 
should provide the most suitable home for the prosecution of 
research, where men who have completed their training can 
ve in the midst of books and laboratories, prosecuting those 
studies which enlarve the boundaries of knowledge, we hail 
him as a Daniel, and the same may be said of his praise of 
the higher grade school, ‘apparently not supplied in State 
programme,’ but * providing for themselves the higher tech- 

i) training which | have pointed out as a great need for 
ur industrial population ;’ but it is difficult to reconcile the 
two Mahatfy’s, the wise and the foolish, and we do not wondet 
it the adverse criticism of which Professor Mahaffy speaks. 


ony course of study by competent teachers.’ 


The Hon. Lyulph Stanley naturally goes for Diggleism. 
lle maintains, moreover, that Mr. Diggle, notwithstanding 
his ¢ pressed desire to have no further concern with the 
religious question, is at one with Lord Cecil, the only differ 
ence be ing that the one resolves me ntally to ac complish upon 


opportunity, that which the other openly declares to be his 
goal. In addition the leader of the Progressives asserts that 


voluntary schools have received favoured treatment, and that 
t Liberal government will give 5s. per head to the Board 
»chools, so that the same amount of Further Aid may be 


believes that the same 
rightly claims, will come 

oner or later—perhaps rather later than sooner—will cur- 
tail the 


Furthermore he 
overnment, which, as he 


received all round, 
Liberal 


powers of the Federations, setting them free from 
Ihiocesan control, whereat teachers are not likely to mourn. 

Finally he condemns the Superannuation Scheme of the 
London School Board as one of the unworthy accomplish 


nents of the 


oO the 


Divvleite regim 
claim of the 
heir economics come in where expenditure would improv 
efheiency, and widen the gap between the Board and Volun 
tary schools. In other matters they are as ready to vote 
any other members of the Board, and . an 
the ratepayers’ burdens, while throwing 
for the ratepayers’ rights.’ 
journey 1s 


, and gives a flat contradiction 
Moderates to be an economical party. 
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better still, systematic journeys extending from three days to 
many weeks are often made by the schoolmaster and his boys ipy 
the surrounding country. The journeys are made on fo Eac 


boy carries on his back all that he requires for the time eing, it 
cluding what must appear as quite outlandish things to the stay-at 
home Hindu boy—*‘ clothes-brushes and shoe-brushes, needles, 
thread, string and pins, ointment for rubbing on the feet, « sma}! 
medicine chest, a compass, a field-glass, a pocket-micros ope, 
barometer and a tape measure.’’ Places of historic, geographic: 
or botanical interest visited, and rich indeed is the store of 

nowledge so readily, so thoroughly, because so naturally acquired 
The knowledge is something, but the means of acquiring that know 
ledge is of still greater value. Think of the observation employed, 
the patience exercised, the vividness of the instruction, the enthu 
siasm displayed as each succeeding treasure is secured, as som 
hidden fact is suddenly revealed by Nature, as historic scenes ar 
displayed to wondering eyes. To this extent, at least, it is a pity 
we cannot make that return to Nature which Rousseau was always 
urging. ©h! for a single ‘school journey’ here in India in plac 
of a thousand porings over a well-thumbed book ! 
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THE POLYTECHNICS OF LONDON. 


Il. _BATTERSEA. 

*REATER success has fallen to the lot of few books wit! 
( J a purpose than can justly be claimed by Mr. Besant’s 
‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ To this book is directly 
due the People’s Palace at Mile End ; and, indirectly, Batter- 
sea’s stern resolve to become possessed of a palace for the 
plebs is in no small measure due to this same epoch-making 
book. When it is said that no less a sum than £64,000 was 
raised by public subscription in furtherance of this desire for 
a Polytechnic, it must be confessed that Battersea was pre- 
pared to pay as well as to enjoy. Of the noble building—an 
illustration of which is reproduced—we can say but little, 
although it is deserving of a lengthy description. It is 
built on a piece of land two and a quarter acres in area, 
whereon stood the Albert Palace. The buildings themselves 
cover an area of 57,000 square feet, with a frontage of 
310 ft. Ten statues representing the Arts and Sciences con- 
stitute the chief ornamental features of the fabric, which in 
the main portion consists of three floors without basement 
The entrance hall is embellished by a glass mosaic floor and 
an enriched plastic ceiling. Altogether, the building strikes 
one as substantial and comely, the Battersea Park Road, i 
which it is located, having distinctly gained in appearance 
since 1894, when the Polytechnic was built. Students of archi 
tecture will like to know that the style is that of the nine- 
teenth century renaissance, red brick and white Bath stone 
being the materials employed, gable ends and red tile roofing 
making a pleasing finish to the whole. 

Within a mile of the Polytechnic is to be found a popula: 
tion of one hundred and fifty thousand souls, whose daily bread 
depends mainly upon the building trades, the exact propor 
tion of the population to the various trades being as follows, 
the census of 1881 being taken as the basis of calculation :— 

1) Building trades, 107 ; (2) engineering and metal trades 
2°9 ; (3) chemical industries, o’98 ; (4) clerical and commet 
cial, 51. It needs but a single visit to the neighbourhood t 
assure one’s self of the fact that it teems with artisans whos 
skill and inventive power should be the first care of a com 
mercial community like ours. This is well grasped by thos 
whose privilege it is to control the destinies of the Battersea 
Industrial University, for such in very sooth the Po ytechm 
is. Mr. Sidney Wells, the Principal, to whom we are indebted 
for the great courtesy and attention shown to us on the occa 
sion of this visit, has the details concerning both the Instite 
tion and the neighbourhood it serves at his fingers’ ends, and, 
successful though the Polytechnic has hitherto been, his plans 


for development and extension, both in respect to the build ng 
and as regards the curriculum, are many and varied. Fo 
example, he hopes to add a great hall for meetings, co certs 
etc.. at the extreme east end of the building ; and as to te 
work, he hopes to found a day school for boys, wherein they 
may be taught the technique of the trade they intend later ont 
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pt, and so give the help to the budding mechanic that is 
jrded by the French écoles professionelles, and which 
merly was rendered by the apprenticeship system. ‘This 
ot interfere with the School of Science, that bids fair to 
rish plentifully, and which differs from the projected 
<hool in so far as it offers a curriculum more liberal than 
uld obtain in the Trade School. It 
of course, apparent to Mr. Wells, as 
ell as to others, that the liberal curri- 
lum is preferable ; but when it is 
ited that working men choose to send 
r sons direct to work rather than 
let them go through this more ex 
nded curriculum—albeit they would 
e both ready and willing to enter them 
atoa Trade School pure and simple, 
{such a school exist—the reason for 
¢ projected new departure has been 
sven, for to attend this school would 
infinitely more profitable to the boy 
han for him to go to the workshop, 
nd so escape the skilled training that 
ewould undoubtedly get were he to 
say on for a yearorso at such a school 
s Mr. Wells contemplates. 
When it is remembered that the 
young men and maidens who attend 
Industrial University in the Batter- 
a ark Road are about equal in 
umber to the members of Oxford o1 
ambridge Universities, the provision 
sto buildings and equipment in the 
ndustrial as opposed to the ancient 
niversity appears ludicrously modest, 
d we may heartily join in wishing 
‘lr. Wells all success in his desire for MR. SIDNEY 
levelopments and extensions. 
rhe work of the Polytechnic is necessarily, in the main, 
vening work, ‘To give some idea of the extent and scope of 
swe need but enumerate the various departments, which 
re ten in number :—(1) Mechanical Engineering and Build- 
g Trades ; (2) General Trades ; (3) Physics and Electrical 
Engineering ; (4) Chemistry ; (5) Mathematics ; (6) Photo- 
raphy ; (7) Art; (8) Languages and Commercial ; (9) Musi 
10) Domestic Economy. 
On the occasion of our visit we saw some excellent speci- 
ens of the work of the hands of these evening students. In 


particular, some of the metal work done in the smithy and a 
speciinen of staircasing were extremely well done ; the almost 
ving ire of the 
workers was appa 
ent in every line. 
s abundantly evi- 
dent that these even- 
5 cl Ss succeed 
t ne the work 
ts to e a laud- 
die ht in the 
vork their own 
ands, ereby pro- 
id eded anti 
ote to the bane of 
ny] ndustrial 
1 NS, viz., 
scam} Let but 
ne Ww r appre- 
ite reauty of 
rie ind the 
MatT mpertec- 
Y itever he THE BATTERSEA 
iKeS iand, and 
vill have heard its knell of doom, and we believe 


nic is more likely to accomplish this desideratum 
(ner movement or institution. 


; of the scheme that the instruction given should 
a ines of the syllabuses issued by the Science and 
ment, the City and Guilds Institute, and the 


rts, in order that the students may earn both the 
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Certiticates and the Grants offered by these bodies. It 1s not 
difficult to see the necessity for this in the case of an institute 
only just able, even by the aid of these Grants, to pay its way. 
Still, the influence of these cut-and-dried syllabuses is likely 
to restrain when freedom would be most beneticial ; it ts 
therefore good that a number of technical classes have already 
been conducted in subjects not 1n- 
cluded in the syllabuses referred to, and 
altogether untrammelled by examina 
tions. 

Each and every of the ten depart 
ments above enumerated is fully equip 
ped with the best of apparatus and 
appliances. To this end two factors 
have contributed. In the first place, 
great ingenuity and much industry have 
been Shown in the home manutacture 
of apparatus whenever possible, and 
but a cursory glance round is requisite 
to show how much has been found 
possible, for each department teems 
with home-made appliances. Lut 
steam engines, dynamos, and other 
such trifles that are found here on all 
sides cannot well be made even at 
Battersea Park Road, and here the 
liberality of the Technical I-ducation 
Board of the London County Council 
has been most acceptable. Nearly six 
thousand pounds have been paid to the 
Polytechnic by the Board since January 
1894, when the doors were first openc: 
for the admission of students. Surely 
this is bread cast upon the waters, nor 
will its retutn be long delayed. 

hat Mr. Wells is an accomplished 
organiser is a fact of which there 
are many signs. In the first place, he aims at the pre 
vention of mere cramming. A well-digested scheme ot 
instruction in all subjects has been prepared, and every 
effort is made to induce the students tc go systematically 
through the course thus mapped out. In the second case, 
the technical classes which aim at imparting manual dexterity 
and intelligent accomplishment are closely connected with 
the classes in the pure sciences bearing upon these technical 
subjects, and Mr. Wells endeavours—in many Cases success 
fully—to prevail upon the artisan to join practice with theory, 
so that he may become acquainted both with his craft as an 
art and as a science. ‘To this end it is compulsory that thos¢ 

who attend classes 

in fitting, machine 

and smiths’ work, 

pattern - making, 

i brickwork, masons’, 

plasterers’, and 
plumbers’ work, are 
not allowed to attend 
for workshop prac- 
tice only ; they must, 
in addition, attend 
the lectures and the 
drawing classes. [n 
the third place, the 
instruction in art 1s 
made to subserve 
instruction in the 
principles of design. 
Art for the workshop 
and for the mechani 
is the watchword in 
the Art Department, 
and ‘a considerable number of students are engaged in 
preparing designs for book-binding, wall papers, prints, and 
woollen fabrics. The same desire to cater for the in 
dustrial student is apparent in every department. ‘Thus, in 
the Chemical Department an attempt is being made to 
make the teaching useful to the many employés in the large 
candle works and sugar refineries that are to be found almost 
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cheek by jowl with the Polytechnic. We note with pleasure 
that on the recommendation of Mr. Llewellyn Smith the 
lechnical Educational Board offers a Special Grant of £300 
to the Battersea Polytechnic for the establishment of Day 
Classes in the Chemical Department, in which special atten- 
tion is to be given to these local industries—notably to oils 
and fats, including the manufacture of soap and candles, the 
manufacture of coal gas, and the chemistry of the coal tar 
products, so that this atte mpt of the Chemical Department is 
likely to arrive at immediate fruition, whereat we rejoice. 

Mention has already been made of the Day School. ‘This 
is a School of Science earning Grants from the Science 
and Art Department, of which Mr. Wells has given an ad 
mirable account in Mr. Sadler’s First Volume of Reports, 
which was lately noticed in the PRACTICAL TEACHER. There 
is also a Domestic Economy School for Girls, and a Training 
Class for ‘Teachers who wish to qualify as teachers of Cookery, 
Housewifery, Laundry, etc. Mr. Wells was far-sighted enough 
to see that, with a Day Department officered by teachers 
available also for evening work, he would have a permanent 
stati more likely to take an abiding interest in the work than 
would be the case with a set of teachers merely available for 
night work only. Hence it comes about that, with a staff of 
some 70 teachers, more than one-third devote themselves 
entirely to the service of the Polytechnic. Thus a flourishing 
Day Department reacts in producing a continuity of aim and 
a permanence of interest as to the work of the Evening De- 
partment. Many other examples of Mr. Wells’ tactfulness 
might be cited, but enough has been said to show the quality 
of the Principal, and how well suited he is to the position that 
he so worthily occupies. When he left us on the occasion of 
our visit he was en route for the sister Institution in the 
Manresa Koad, in order that he might devise measures for 
the good of both Polytechnics with Principal Tomlinson, of 
Chelsea ; and in the conversation that had preceded, nothing 
was more conspicuous than the earnest desire of Mr. Wells to 
make his Institution realise his high ideal of what such an 
Institution should be. We earnestly hope that this may be 
in due time accomplished. 

To the elementary teacher the Battersea Polytechnic 
appeals in many ways. On Saturday mornings he is specially 
catered for in his efforts to matriculate and to graduate in 
science at the London University. Those who have gone 
through the Matriculation and B.Sc. Classes speak highly of 
the assistance obtainable at these classes. During the cur 
rent session, those teachers who are engaged in the teaching 
of Practical Physics in either elementary or secondary schools 
may tind at Battersea that instruction in manipulation, ex- 
perimentation, and the manufacture of suitable apparatus 
which their earlier training may have lacked, and which is so 
essential to anything like adequate success in the teaching of 
’hysical Science. Again, the Music Department, without 
which the Polytechnic would be radically defective, is under 
the able direction of Dr. Ralph Dunstan, whose name will be 
familiar to most readers 0 the PRACTICAL TEACHER—maybe 
from his musical contributions to our columns, maybe from 
his connection as music master with the Training Colleges of 
Westminster and Southlands. 

Mention of Dr. Dunstan reminds us of what may be called 
the social side of Mr. Wells’ Institute. Not only music, but 
gymnastics for both women and men are well catered for. 
We visited the two gymnasia—viz., that for men and that for 
women students—and found therein all that the athletic soul 
could reasonably wish for, and we learnt from Mr. Nixon, 
A.R.C.S., to whose couitesy in showing us round we are 
greatly indebted, that these gymnasia are as popular as they 
undoubtedly deserve to be. In this connection a feature- 
slight, but characteristic—may be referred to. On Wednesday 
evenings the little-leisured shop assistant may gratify in the 
Polytechnic Gymnasium his or her athletic cravings, so far as 
gymnastics are capable of accomplishing this, for the modest 
sum of twopence per evening. Here may also be enumerated 
the various Social Clubs, which we regard as admirable ade 
juncts to the more solid work of the Polytechnic. We have 
1) Cricket Club; (2) Cycling Club; (3) Football Club ; (4 


Chess Club (for both men and women); (5) Camera Club ; 
6) Lawn Tennis Club (also for men and women); (7) Swim- 
ming Club ; Debating Society ; (g) Literary Society ; (10 


Architectural and Engineering Society ; and (11 ketching 
Club. The Battersea Polytechnic Review is monthly 
publication issued by the Literary Society, and bearing wit. 
ness to the virility of this side show. 

Of the many friends who are keenly interested in lattersea’s 
Industrial University, mention must be made of Mr. Edwi 
Tate, ].P., and Mr. John Burns, M.P. To the Tate fami}; 
the Institution is greatly indebted, both for the provision cf 
scholarships and for munificent contributions to the building 
fund. Thus, Mr. Henry Tate contributed £10,000 and Mr. 
Edwin Tate £1,000 to the original fund. The latter gentle. 
man has been continuously the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors since the foundation of the Institute. As to Mr, 
John Burns, those who know how ardently and how intelli- 
gently he strives for the true betterment of the worker will be 
able to realise how intense must be his appreciation of this 
centre of sweetness and light which has grown up in the Bat- 
tersea which he loves so well. Certainly no member of the 
Governing Body realises more fully than Honest John all that 
the Battersea Polytechnic means for the 150,000 workers re- 
siding within easy access thereof. 

Our readers will learn with interest that, so far, all the 
teachers trained at the Training School of Domestic Science 
have found employment as teachers immediately upon thi 
completion of their period of training. It is in agreement 
with the practical character of all that is done at the Battersea 
Polytechnic that efforts are made to bring the students of the 
Training School in contact with schools and institutes re- 
quiring Teachers of Domestic Science, to which must be im- 
puted much of the gratifying success in placing students on 
the completion of their training, to which we have already 
referred. 

One other fact and we must conclude. ‘Three students of 
the Day School of Science gained Intermediate Country 
Scholarships at the examinations held in June 1897, taking 
second, seventh, and thirty-fifth places respectively. The 
estimated value of these Scholarships is £200, and what these 
successes mean will be well understood by those who have 
trained students for these examinations. 

Altogether, the work of the Battersea Polytechnic is in 
about as healthy a condition as could be desired, and one 
can but wish more power to its elbow in the shape of increased 
donations and grants, so that its sweetness and its light may 
be spread even farther afield. Happy indeed are the districts 
in which these Polytechnics are found, and good will it be 
for the industrial weal of England when no populous area 
shall lack such an incentive to industrial efficiency. 


CONTRABAND LUGGAGE AND THE SEGUY LoRGNETTE.—The 
apparatus used by the French customs authorities for detecting con 
traband articles in the luggage of passengers, by means of developing 
the X-rays, is the Seguy lorgnette. It consists of a strong wooden box 
containing a battery with four accumulators. A specially constructe: 
transformer takes the place of the usual Ruhmkorff coil for conveni- 
ence of transport. The illuminating bulb is attached to the battery 
by wires insulated in rubber tubes, so that it can be placed in any 
position. A button is pressed which displaces the stop of the trans: 
former, and the bulb becomes luminous. The bottom of the 
lorgnette is furnished with a fluorescent screen ; this screen 1s 
placed against the body to be examined, which intervenes betwee! 
the source of illumination and the screen. 


* * 
* 


THE HomoLoGy oF THE ANTHER.—It is usually held that the 
filament of the anther represents the petiole of the anther 
M. D. Clos, in a recent number of the Comptes rendus, advances 
different theories. He is of opinion that in most Apopetalie it corre 
sponds to a linear petal, to the median vein, to a narrow long! 
tudinal band of a broad sessile petal (Ranunculacec, 5 rberiae 
on to the claw of an unguiculate petal (Si/enez, many (7rvci/e? 
In the apotalous orders with polyadelphous stamens Hy perveace ’ 
etc., the staminal vessels are very frequently analogous | the long? 
tudinal veins of the petals, the number of the latter very ofter 


: pe “|, 
corresponding to that of the staminal phalanges. The anther, ® 
says, whether sessile, dorsified, or basifixed, is a structure wit! 

an analogue elsewhere in the vegetable kingdom, fincing its De® 


equivalent in the nucellus of an ovule. 
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lH friends of Evening Continuation Schools, everywhere, will 
be glad to learn that special arrangements have been made 
recently by the N.H.R.U. to encourage the introduction of 
The following is a copy of a 
circular issued by the Union to all interested persons : 

‘In order to facilitate the introduction of National Home- 
Reading Union circles into Day and Evening Schools, the 
Council of the National Home-Reading Union has sanctioned 
the following arrangements, as a trial for one year, in hope 
that advantage may be taken of them by teachers 

‘1. To remove the difficulty of fees teachers may form 
circles by the payment of one member’s fee (1s.), lending or 
otherwise using the magazine as may be ne essary. 

‘2. Two pages of the Voung People’s Magazine will be 
devoted to reading specially arranged for Elementary and 


reading circles in such schools. 





school circles 

}. These two pages will be conducted by a person who, 
by wide experience of the needs of teachers, and by sympathy 
with the aims of the N.H.R.U. is especially fitted for the 
work. 

}. The choice of books and other matters of detail will be 
left to the conductors of this Departinent. 

There is no danger of these circles not satisfying the condi- 
tions for grant-earning, as the following extract from a circular 
issued by the School Board for London will show 

‘There is no difficulty in working the scheme under the 
I..C.S. Code, inasmuch as the class can be entered in the 
time-table as “ Reading,” and H.M. Inspectors could be in- 
formed that the course of reading, and the reading-books were 
those included in the scheme of the National Home-Reading 
Union 

We are happy to be able to say that the School Board for 
London is now willing to supply the books of the Union for 
And, that no one may be 
them on the ground of expense, 
it may be well to remind our readers that this reading scheme 
excellently illustrates the truth of the old saying, ‘ Best is 
cheapest.’ Not only does a circle answer in the best way for 
the teaching of reading, clocution, and recitation, but, when 
the books of the year are superseded by those of a new course, 
they become a very suitable addition to the School’s Lending 
Library. 

The Evening Schools of the London Board have this winter 
begun with an increased number of pupils, due, doubtless, to 
the reduction in the fees, recently sanctioned. It is to be 
hoped that the success so far attending this step will encourage 
the new Board to go still farther and abolish them altogether. 

Up to the present time only five per cent. of our Day-School 
pupils have been attracted to the Evening Schools when legally 
If instead of five per cent. it 
ninety-five, the next decade would sce the 
present jealousy of our German rivals in the commercial 
world dying a natural death. 

\s there is no legal obligation for young people to continue 


evening 


reading circles in their schools. 
deterred from requisitioni 


exempt from daily attendance 
could becom« 


their education in the evenings they must be, at least for the 
present, drawn to the schools by every legitimate attraction, 
ind the Couneil of the Union seeing this to be a first point 


have very wisely added to their plant some excellent lantern 
lides. In the current number of the N./ZALU. Maga tHe 


ippears the following notice 


Phe Secretary of the N.H.R.U. beg to inform teachers in 
London that specially prepared sets of slides, taken from nega 
tives kindly lent by the High Commissioner for Canada, can 
now be hired from the Central Office of the N.TLL.R.U. These 
slides are completely illustrative of “ Through Canada with a 
Kodak rhe full set of fifty slides may be hired for 2s. 6d. 
Phe slides are hired from noon to noon ; half price is charged 
for a second day’s hire. All slides are sent at the risk of the 
hirer, who must pay carriage to and from the N.H.R.U. 
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THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION AND 
EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE For 
TEACHERS. 
LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER-WRITING, 


ACCORDING to information which comes to us from different quar. 
ters, the difficulties of pairing English and French correspond nt 
have not been altogether overcome. ‘These difficulties ippear t 
be due mainly to the circumstance we have more than once allyde 
to, that is, that while in England the applicants to be enrolled ay 
in a majority of cases lady teachers ; in France the proportions ar: 
entirely reversed. Thus, as far as we can discover from the pag 
of ‘Le Volume,’ in which the names are published as paired, jt j 
really only the lists of men sent to our office that are exhaust 
and several ladies still remain without correspondents on the oth: 
side of the Channel. 

In certain cases it has come to our knowledge that either by 
oversight, or by mistake arising from the absence of sufficient! 
definite information, the names of Frenchmen have been paire 
with Englishwomen. Thus a lady correspondent of Portsmouth 
who is a daily governess interested especially in literature ai 
education, has been paired with ‘un éléve-maitre,’ or student jj: 
French Normal School. The latter, she tells us, evidently sup- 
poses her to bea man. She has written an explanatory letter | 
him, and desires to find a French correspondent of her own sex, 
and, if possible, of similar occupation and tastes, 

In another case a lady, receiving a letter from a French maste: 
has informed us that she would much prefer a lady correspondent 
but that rather than lose entirely the advantages she recognises in the 
system she would be willing to correspond with ‘ wy instituteur, 

Again, a schoolmistress of ripe experience has received a letter 
from a student in a normal school, and informs us that the corre- 
spondence is proceeding satisfactorily. 

We have some reason to believe that in some cases, probably 
very few, young students in France, seeing the names and addresses 
of schoolmistresses in England, have written to them without hay 
ing been paired through the agency of our French colleagues. 

Now, on the aspect of the subject which these cases present, w: 
would make one or two remarks, First, it is no part of our pla 
to arrange for the correspondence of French and English teacher 
of opposite sexes. There may be instances in which such a 
arrangement may be attended with equal and exacily similar mutu 
advantages, with no real disadvantages, but it is not for us to tak 
the responsibility in making these arrangements. We further sug 
yest that any lady who may find on the receipt of the first let 
that her correspondent is a gentleman, should inform us of the fact 
and we will undertake as far as we can to ascertain how the mistake 
has arisen, and endeavour with the aid of our collaborators in ‘/ 
Volume,’ to find a more suitable pair. 

Turning to another matter, we have pleasure in referring t 
special form of International Correspondence which has bee 
organised in France within the past two or three years, and ha 
been brought under our notice by the receipt of the last number 
L’ Etranger, organe de la Société a tudes Internationales. 1 
motto printed on the cover of this journal is ‘ Za connaissance 
Véranger, Cest le commencement de la sagesse’; and the aim oft 
society is comprehensive and far-reaching as indicated in its mot! 

‘ Servir @intermédiaire pour faciliter toute chose,’ and wore det 
nitely stated in the first article of its general statutes :—‘Za Neu 
l’ Etranger, et la Société a’ Etudes internationales, ont pour but 
faciliter les relations internationales par l'étude des manifestatio! 
intellectuelles et morales des peuples,’ 

The subscription to the society is eight francs per year, W 
may begin at any time, and entitles the member to be put in ¢ 
respondeace with any other /c/s/e, to take part in the annual mee 
ings, to receive a copy of / Etranger, and to enjoy several othe 
advantages, such as reduced terms at hotels, discount 
tions to the principal journals and reviews, etc. 

Our readers will probably have been struck by the peculiar 
sciste. ere is an interesting note on it: 

* De divers cotés on nous demande la signification exacte 
lorigine du mot sezsfe. Nous dirons d’abord a tous nos amis 
de l’etranger de ne pas prendre }a peine de chercher c 


on subsen 


dans le dictionnaire de Littré ou dans celui de |’ Academie 
ne ly trouveront pas. Le mot éciste est de formation tou 
pratique et rationnelle. I] vieut du nom meme de notre 54 


reau de Correspondance internationale, que nous appelons p 
abréviation I.C,, et si, 4 l’'anglaise, nous avons place | ad 
tif avant le substantif: /n#fernational Correspondence, ° 
préecisément parce que nous désirions pouvoir en ceriver 
jectif sesste, qui signihie pas autre chose que prenant part 
Correspondance international, 
The programme of this interesting movement is too extens’ 
5 db 
be summarised in our remaining space, but we hop« tur! 
4 
again. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 


1895-6 President of the National Union of Teachers, 
Chairman Teachers’ Benevolent Committee. 


Bristol to the ) As Chairman of the Central Committee of 
Front again. } the N.U.T. Benevolent Fund, I most heartily 
ngratulate the Bristol Teachers’ Association on the success 
f its Annual Dinner, on October 22nd, in aid of the Union’s 
harities. Colonel Sir E. S. Hill, K.C.B., M.P., presided, 
ind was supported by Lewis Fry, Esq., M.P., J. Colthurst 
odwin, Esq. (High Sheriff), J. H. Woodward, Esq., J.P. 
Chairman of the School Board), C. H. B. Elliott, Esq., M.A., 
H.M.I., F. E. Weatherley, Esq., H. J. Walker, Esq. (former 
resident N.U.T.), and many others. Among the teachers 
named on the toast list I find Messrs. Francombe, Dugdale, 
Crank, and my esteemed colleague on the Executive, Mr. Harry 
Coward, who, as Vice-Chairman of our Benevolent Central 
mmittee, must have been delighted at the success of this 
effort, by which a sum of over ninety pounds was raised for 
the Charities. Cannot our other large towns copy Bristol ? 
rhe Hon. Sec., Mr. J. H. Machin, or Mr. Coward will, no 
ibt, be pleased to give any information. 
‘Greater ) Bristol has recently enlarged its boundaries, and 
Bristol.” } the School Boards of St. George, Horfield, Bed- 
ninster, and Eastville, are now merged in the School Board 
f the City. It was a happy thought of the Bristol Board 
leachers’ Association to invite the teachers of the added areas 
isocial gathering on October 30th, to meet their confréres 
| the members of the School Board. The president (Mr. 
\. L. Dowding) and Mr. Harry Coward spoke a few words 
{ welcome to the new teachers, a welcome in which Mr. J. H. 
Woodward and his colleague, the Vice-Chairman, joined. A 
pital musical programme followed, the four hundred teachers 
present thoroughly appreciating the efforts made by the Hon. 
sec., Mr. 2. R. Stoneham, and the ladies’ committee. 
Electoral) Jt is now quite certain that some of the present 
Districts.} members of the Executive of the N.U.T. will 
t ret to Russell Square after the next election. Every 
ny points to a sharp contest in certain districts, if not in all. 
ine Londoner is being nominated and supported by a northern 
ssociation ; and it may be that other London men will 
ndeavour to find a home in a somewhat similar manner. If 
so, the competition with the local men ought to be particularly 


terest In East Anglia there are f#ve members of the 
resent ecutive, and as there are but three seats allotted to 
the district, two of the candidates must necessarily lose their 
seats. ‘Ihe present members are (1) Miss Broome, Ipswich, 
who has already done much good work ; (2) Mr. J. J. Graves, 
‘mport, our first President, whose return should be absolutely 
ertain ; (3) Mr. J. C. Horobin, M.A., of Homerton New Col- 
ge, Cambridge, also a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
i belie 4) Mr. F. B. Gale, Beetley Board School, East 
Dereh: vhose interest in the Rural School question is well 
‘now! id (5) myself. In addition there will be, in all 
robat my old friends Mr. J. Baldwin, Bedford, a former 
ember { the Executive, and Mr. J. Roe, of St. Albans, 
nd tl nay be others. My readers will see, therefore, that 
tA i will be busy. 
~ Recent , In my last month’s notes | referred to the recent 
"i Certificate List (Training Colleges), pointing 


out the hardships involved in the new arrange 


y 
, 
ments. ‘My Lords’ have now decided that a student who 
obtained a First or Second Division in both parts of the 
examination, or a First Division in one part and a Third in 
the other part, will be entitlea to superintend Pupil Teachers. 
A revised list of the results (Certificate :xamination) has been 
issued. Whether the second edition will be more satisfactory 
than the first is open to question ; and after all, what is the 
good of the new arrangement ? What really useful purpose 
does it serve ? 

The Union's } My visit to County Durham in connexion with 
Tenure Cases Ayclitfe and with the New Shildon dismissal, 
in the North, convinced me, if indeed any further evidence 
were necessary, that the Union’s case against the managers 
of the schools, in the matter of the dismissal of Mr. Lowthian, 
is a particularly strong one. I have been present at several 
‘ Indignation’ meetings, all of which have been well attended ; 
but the New Shildon mass meeting, on October 22nd, was the 
most satisfactory of the whole series. A very large tent was 
erected within sight of the schools, the Church and the Vicar 
age, and this tent was simply packed. ‘The number present 
has been variously estimated at from 2,500 to 3,000. And 
then the enthusiasm ! Although the meeting lasted between 
three and four hours, and although the vast majority stood 
for the whole of that time, there was absolute order, and the 
closest attention to the long array of speakers. [:very reso 
lution was carried wvanimous/y—a fact which should be 
sufficient evidence that, in the opinion of the people of New 
Shildon, a grave injustice has been committed. 


Dr. Beach’s ; My colleague, Dr. Beach, supported the first 

Challenge. | resolution in a very able speech, in the course 
of which he challenged the managers to give their reasons 
for the dismissal. He understood, he said, that the Vicar had 
said he could not give the real reasons for fear of legal pro 
ceedings. Well, so anxious was the [Executive of the N.U.T 
to know the whole of the facts of the case, that in the name 
of that body he (Dr. Beach) offered the Managers the utmost 
freedom in the matter, and would guarantee them ayainst 
legal proceedings. It was a fairand honest offer, which every 
right-minded man would know could safely be accepted ; yet 
we are told * The managers, on taking counsel with their 
solicitor, are advised that this is a mere piece of bluff, and 
would have no binding force in a court of law.’ Such a reply 
is unworthy any body of men entrusted with responsible 
duties, and the people of Shildon have drawn their own con 
clusions. Briefly, this is the position: the Vicar informed 
\lr. Lowthian that the financial state of the school was most 
unsatisfactory, and that the managers were compelled to reduce 
the head master’s salary from £160 to £120. Serious as the 
reduction was, Mr. Lowthian, evidently to the surprise of the 
Vicar, accepted the new terms, and in a letter asked to be 
allowed to continue at his post. The reduction of salary not 
being a sufficient hint to the master to go, the managers then 
issued a dismissal notice. With nothing but this before it 
the Executive of the Union decided to accept the invitation 
of the Parents’ Committee, and send a deputation to the 
indignation meeting. 

The Testimony of The Vicar of All Saints’, New Shi don, 
the Parish Magazine. publishes a Parish Magazine, in 
which for years past he has expressed his great pleasure at 
the uniformly very satisfactory * Reports’ of the Diocesan 


Inspector and of Her Majesty’s Inspector. ‘The first of thes« 
entries, dated twelve years ago, runs thus : * He (Mr. Lowthian 


brings with him an excellent fame for successful teaching, and 
was recommended to us by gentlemen of high authority and 
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great experience in the educational world.’ Subsequent 
entries prove that this highly flattering opinion was thoroughly 
well deserved. But the Vicar has recently taken up an extra- 





managers’ answer to this is as weak as their other so-calle 
‘replies.’ 

The fact is the Rev. H. Greene has played the dismiss, 
game before, for years ago, at Banks, he tried to dismiss 
the master in exactly the same way, but in that instance 
he failed. There the salary was reduced from about 
£160 to £120, and there, too, the master ac: epted the 
reduction and asked to be allowed to remain. Formal 
notice of dismissal was then sent, but the master /\; 
G. Nelson) appealed to the managers, and was success. 
ful. It speaks well for his professional spirit that ly 
travelled to Shildon on the day of the meeting, and 
from the platform related his experiences with Mr. Greene 
in the matter of the proposed dismissal. The hearty 
cheers which greeted Mr. Nelson showed that the 
Parents’ Committee had scored heavily in securing his 
attendance. 

Asa result of the meeting, it is believed that few 


Krom photo by T. B. Ellery. children will be left at All Saints’ School when Mr, 


Ne ' N [ism Tent in which great Indignation Meeting wa 


fron t r nt Mr. ‘I. A. Organ, L.C.C., at the entrance 


ordinary position. Brought face to face with his own writings. 
and asked how he could reconcile his present utterances with 
past testimony he says, in effect, he could have given certain 
facts long ago, but a l’arish Magazine ought not to criticise. 
It is clear, therefore, that the parishioners of All Saints’ are 
either being misled now, or have been misled for some time, 
by the Vicar’s own comments in the Parish Magazine. I did 
my best todrive this point home at the great Shildon meeting, 
and I am confident | had the people with me. Mr. T. A. 
Organ, L.C.C., took up other points with all his well-known 
vigour and ability ; and Mr. Lowthian himself, in a neat and 
modest speech, thanked his hearers for their support in the 
time of need 


Other Interesting | [during the day I visited the school and 
Details. f saw Mr. Lowthian at work. He 
was endeavouring to teach three standards at the same 
moment, and | said at the meeting he was attempting an im- 
t. The managers, replying to this, said there 
were but 27 children present that day in the three standards, 
and that it was a very common thing for even a girl to 
leach 50! 
\s a matter of fact, there were 54 names on the books in 
the three standards, but above one half of the children had 
heen kept at home in consequence of the great friction existing. 


possible fe 





N S I “ 1 Mr. Lowthian, H M r 
Imagine a man, even with the assistance of a ‘paid 
onitor,’ endeavouring to tea h arithmetic (for example to 
indards V, VI, and VII a/ md the same time’ The 


Lowthian takes his departure. 1 hope it will be clearly 
understood that the steps taken are not the outcome 
of a desire to injure the Church or Voluntary Schools 
The deputation sent by the N.U.T. Executive was composed 
of Churchmen, two of them being engaged in Voluntary 
Schools. The attack was directed against the management 
of a particular school, the headmaster of which in our opinion 
had been dismissed without just cause. 


held ; 


The New “ae My readers probably remember the details 
at Aycliffe. of the Aycliffe dismissal. It will not be 
necessary, therefore, for me to give particulars now. Being 





[From photo by T. B. Ellery 


Ihe late ‘School House’ (!) at Aycliffe Residence of Mr. Thomps 
many years. Appearance after being stoned by the villagers, as a protest ag 
Mr. Thompson's dismissal. Mr. Thompson’s new house is one of the best 
Aycliffe 


in the neighbourhood (on the Shildon case), Mr. Organ and 
I paid a visit to Aycliffe that we might see Mr. Thompson at 
work in the Chapel which serves during the week as the 
schoolroom, and also the new school now in course of ere 
tion. Inadequate as the accommodation is at the present 
time, the children were all well employed, bright and cheertu 
During ‘ playtime’ they were marched to the front of the ne 
school, which, by the way, at the time I write, is ‘ roof-hig 
and were there photographed by myself. The light was not 
good, and the effort was but a snapshot one, so that the m 
sult was not wholly satisfactory. Still, with all its defects, \ 
has its interest. In the afternoon, owing to a little privat 
arrangement, the children found themselves in possessio! 
a liberal supply of sweets. 

Referring again to the new building, which will accommo 
date 120 scholars, | ascertained that the main room will & 
54 feet long by 18 feet wide, and there is a class room 15 feet 
square. ‘The cloak-rooms, ventilation, heating, playgrounes, 
etc., have been arranged in accordance with the requirements 
of the Education Department. £720 will be required fort 
building alone, and, in addition to this, the cost of furnishing 
has to be met. The Joint Committee of six loca! Teachers 
Associations has recently issued an appeal for funds, fro0 
which I quote the following : 

‘A STRIKING INCIDENT.—Perhaps the most striking 
incident of the many in connection with this case 1s the 
voluntary ‘leading ’ of bricks for the building of the new 
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schools. The farmers, and in fact, nearly all owners of 
horses in the village have ‘led’ these bricks as a labour 





[From photo by T. B. Ellery. 


The Aycliffe Diamond Jubilee Schools, now being built for Mr. ‘Thompson (the ‘ dismissed’ 


Master) and his scholars. 


of love. On Saturday last no less than 3,000 bricks were 
deposited on the site, and all those used—nearly 80,000 
have been carted upwards of six miles free of cost. All 
are anxious to assist in this work, from the village sand 
man, with his ‘ galloway,’ to the gentleman-farmer with 
his sturdy cart-horses. On Saturday afternoon last there 
proceeded along the Aycliffe Road a procession of nine 
carts of various sorts and sizes. All these were laden 
with bricks, making their way to the school site. 


| trust that every local Association will respond liberally to 
the appeal, and thus show practical sympathy with the people 
f Aycliffe, who, with true North Country grit, have done 
ething more than demonstrate at meetings. 


‘Three Years’ Exploration ) It was my privilege on Novem- 
in Franz Josef Land.” {ber 8th to hear Mr. F. G. Jack- 


son, the leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition, 


read a paper bearing this title, at a meeting of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society, held at Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
Among those present were Sir Clements Mark 
ham, President of the Society, Sir George Nares, 
Sir L. McClintock, General Sir F. de Winton, 
Sir George Goldie, three members of the ex 
pedition in the persons of Messrs. Armitage, 
Fisher, and Bruce, and Mr. Harmsworth. ‘The 
paper was illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
some of which, but by no means all, compared 
favourably with those presented by Nansen at 
a similar gathering of the R.G.S., in the Albert 
Hall, some months ago. We had, of course, a 
view of the meeting of Nansen and Jackson, but 
the reader of the paper passed this by with the 
simple remark : ‘ You have heard of this before.’ 
Mr. Jackson 
said the expe - 


dition soon 
discovered 
that Franz 


Josef Land, in- 
stead of being 
of continental 
dimensions, as 
many had sup 
posed, was 
simply an 
archipelago of compara- 
tively small islands. Un- 
fortunately, this quite upset 
the basis upon which his 
plans for pushing north 
were founded, which were 
to follow the land and form 
depots of provisions as far 
as it reached. MR. F. G. JACKSON 





The Work done by)? Mr. Jackson’s plans included the mapping 

the Expedition. § in of the coast lines of Franz Josef 
Land, a thorough examination of that region, taking scientific 
observations, and making collections generally.. All this had 
been accomplished, the map of Franz Josef Land had been com- 
pleted and the Gillis Land question settled. The mass of islands 
of which Franz Josef Land 
was comprised consisted of 
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= high glacier land, nsing to 
a “| 2,000 feet, covered with an 
ice-cap some hundreds of 
feet in thickness, and fronted 
along the shore by high per- 
pendicular glacier faces, from 
30 te 8o feet in height. The 
only conspicuous landmarks 
were the high black basaltic 
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jutted out of the ice near the 
shore. In front of these rocks 
the broken-down debris from 
js the cliffs had formed a pla 
teau or shore, upon which a 
certain amount of stunted 
Arctic vegetation existed. 





a o/ | Everywhere else, with the 
\ exception of a_ few low 

: | islands, the ice-sheet overran 
everything. Thick mists and 

bey 4 | violent gales, combined with 

Mig haae? | falling and driving snow, 

MS W gene" J were only too common, so 

J Flea oe r that the work was carried 
we Gas \ out under immense difficul 


ou ties. (Mr. Jackson, with the 
true explorer’s modesty, said 

| little as to the great dangers 
_J through which he had passed, 
The President cf the Society 
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very properly supplied what was wanting in this respect.) In 
onclusion Mr. Jackson said that so far from viewing Franz 
josef Land as a favourable route to the Pole, his experience 
iow led him to believe it to be one of the worst. 

At the close, the gallant leader of the expedition, received, 
is he richly deserved to receive, the thanks of the great meet- 
ny for his Paper, which was deeply interesting from beginning 
to end 


National Federation of} ‘The Bradford Conference of the 

Assistant Teachers. } N.F.A.T. in October was pro- 
bably the most successful yet held. In the first place the 
President, Mr. Totterdill, is a man of strong common sense, 
who will hold the reins firmly and well, and he has ability and 
energy. lis address was excellent in every way, and, though 
perhaps everybody will not agree with the whole of it, all will 
admit that it expressed the opinions of an honest, conscien- 
tious man who knows the condition of his fellows and is 
anxious to improve it. 

The address deserves to be widely read. One statement 
particularly struck me. ‘Last year,’ he said, ‘out of 10,394 
certificated assistant teachers, 95, or less than one per cent., 
were promoted.’ 

Does not this emphasise and strengthen the argument of 
the class teachers for better salaries and improved conditions of 
service ? It is now too late perhaps for me to give details of 
the work of the Conference, but not too late, 1 hope, to con- 
gratulate Mr. ‘Totterdill upon his election to the chair, and the 
Federation upon having so really capable a man at its head. 

he resolutions of the Conference ve a Sustentation Fund, 
Superannuation, etc., will, | am sure, receive the earnest 
attention of the Executive of the N.U.T. 


The Manchester ) Vr. Wardale has won a magnificent victory 
School Board for the cause of Education and in the in- 
Election. terests of the teaching profession. As a 
personal friend, as well as a colleague at Russell Square, | 
ongratulate him most heartily. ‘The roar of the Canon,’ says 
one enthusiastic teacher, ‘has been of Mann effect... Much 
may, of course, be forgiven at such a time —even this—and 
especially after the bitter opposition of that particular cleric, 
of whose methods of fighting 1 have had some personal 
experience 
An esteemed Manchester correspondent has sent me the 
following 


‘It has been a rare good tussle, this School Board Election, and 
in uphill one withal The drum ecclesiastic has been loud in the 
and, and the chapel bell has tinkled somewhat considerably also. 
Amid the din of the sectarian combat Mr. Wardale’s candidature 
was like a still, small voice pleading for the interests of the 
hildren and the schools 

‘It has been a hard task no doubt, working in school all day and 
ddressing meetings at night; but Mr. Wardale has ‘stuck it 
hroughout right valiantly. The teachers of Manchester, too, have 
rallied round him bravely. To mention names would be invidious, 
et us say Scotson, and Sharples, and Storey, and Lakin, our worthy 
President, and many more, not forgetting Messrs. Yoxall, and 
(jray, and Horobin, and Waddington, who have come in from the 
outside world to help 

* The fight has been, like that of Ishmael, against every man, the 
Church Party opposing Mr. Wardale tooth and nail, the Progres- 
‘ives sympathising most heartily and wishing him every success, 
nt making frantic appeals to the people not to vote for him, 

*Canon Nunn, as usual, has been conspicuous in the fray. The 
‘* selfishness of the teachers,” their ** greed” after large salaries, 
their mad desire for the cane, these have been his texts ; together 
with many a homily on the evil designs of the N.U.T. 

‘(ne champion Mr. Wardale has had throughout —the Manchester 


Fvenine Chroni which has continuously advocated the necessity 
of having an ‘*expfer¢’’ on the Board. A series of articles by ‘* 4 
vacher”’ has helped to enlighten the public on the true position of 
ffairs, while on the election day the CAre came out with a 


portrait of the Teachers’ Champion 

* The poll was taken on Saturday the 1 sth , and the votes counted 
n Monday the 1Sth 

‘The result abundantly justified the enterprise initiated by a 
imorous few some six months back, and now carried to a triumph- 
ant issue. Wardale headed the poll with the magnificent total of 
84,250, such a vote as has never been heard of in Manchester. 

‘The mighty Canon polled 32,830, scarcely a third of the nominee 
f the despised N. | | 


Ungrateful Leeds ; ) I was in Worcestershire, on Union bys 

Defeat of - ness, when the result of the vor 

Mr. Peaker. ) School Board Election rea hed m 
The ‘wire’ was not particularly clear, and it was not unt 
I arrived in Birmingham later in the evening that | kney 
exactly what had happened. Then I discovered that \; 
Peaker, who had served the Leeds people so well! for thre 
years as a member of the School Board, and for a long period 
before as a teacher, was among the defeated candidates. If 
what | hear is true, that the place was placarded with * Peake 
is safe ; vote for .. then something should be don 
to discover the guilty parties. Even if such action js leg 
no honest man will contend for a moment that it is fair fight 
ing. I feel that all my readers will join with me in an expres 
sion of sympathy with Mr. Peaker in this most undeserved a 
unexpected rebuff. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JAS. PATERSON, 


Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


\ The latest declaration in regard to the sub 
/ ject of Superannuation is contained in a 
letter from Mr. A. J. Balfour in reply to an inquiry from an 
English Member of Parliament. Mr. Balfour writes :—‘Ther 
is but little chance of modification being made in the policy | 
announced in the House of Commons some time ago with 
regard to the Teachers’ Superannuation Bill, but I hope that 
a settlement of the question will not be long delayed.’ 


Superannuation. 


Free Books. / The Glasgow School Board have resolved to 

| obtain the decision of the Court of Session as 
to whether they are bound to supply scholars with books an 
stationery free, and arrangements are being made for a test 
case being proceeded with as soon as possible. 


A Shipbuilder on the | Mr. Caird, shipbuilder, (reenock, 
Leaving Certificate. presenting leaving certificates to th 
pupils of the Greenock Academy, referred at some length t 
the leaving certificate examination, and said he thought they 
could not too highly approve of the principle adopted by the 
Department of recognising the diversity of the educationa 
needs of different districts, and of-allowing a certain latitude 
to local authorities in the choice of subjects of examination 
With reference to the possible use of these certificates by 
apprentices to the shipbuilding and engineering industry, he 
pointed out that foreign competition was now pressing s 
sorely that it behoved them to select for apprenticeship youths 
not only physically fitted for the work but mentally equipped 
also. 


Glasgow Branch, | The opening meeting of the session of the 

AS. Glasgow Branch of the E.1.S. was held 
lately. Mr. James Gibson, M.A., F.E.1S., in his address, 
as President of the Branch, briefly reviewed some aspects 0! 
the progress of education during the Victorian era, and sak 
that, notwithstanding they had had free education for seve! 
years, they were still far from an ideal state of school attend 
ance. The fact that on an average sixteen children out 0 
every hundred were absent every day in the year spoke 
volumes for the indifference, or worse, of many parents 
Failure to appreciate education at its true worth was, he 
believed, the main reason for this state of affairs, and th 
hope for remedy in the future lay chiefly in what they, 4 
teachers, were able to do with the present generation pass! 
through their hands. 


last 


The ex-President | There was a large attendance «t te! 
at Stirling. meeting of the Stirling Bra of the 


Institute to hear a paper by Mr. John Adams, \..\., B.C. 

Rector of the Free Church Training College, Aberacen, 4 r 
‘ hiect 

ex-President of the E.1I.S., on the rather quai ject 
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Noah's Ark Teaching.’ The lecture was a protest against 
sme current mechanical methods of teaching, and an ex- 
ysition of the educational theory that the manner of acquir- 
ing a subject is of much more disciplinary value than the mere 
quisition of knowledge. A menagerie or Noah’s Ark was 
got the best place for obtaining new and true ideas of natural 
history ; the animals must be seen in their real environment 
n order to be properly understood. Cramming dead words 
into children’s heads was simply creating artificial Noah’s 
\rks ; mere dictionary knowledge was educationally valueless. 
\r. Adams was cordially thanked for his racy and instructive 


“Y 





Association of =| The first meeting for the session of the 
Secondary Teachers.j Western Branch of the Association 
{Secondary Teachers in Scotland was 1ecently held in Glas- 
ow. After the transaction of some routine business the 
meet nz resolved itself into a conference under the auspices 
ofthe Modern Languages Association. M. Mercier, B. és L., 
Glasgow University, read a paper entitled * Holiday Courses 
in the Continent, in which he spoke of the success that had 
attended these courses, begun at Geneva six years ago, and of 
their adoption in France and Germany. He advocated the 
stitution of similar courses in this country for foreigners. 
Professor Patrick Geddes, University College, Dundee, con- 
tributed a paper on ‘ Modern Languages at the Edinburgh 
Summer Meeting, with proposals for 1898,’ but thought it 
premature to make any positive suggestions. Thereafter Dr. 
h. Sarolea, Edinburgh University, read a paper on ‘The 
Educational Value of French.’ All the papers were followed 
} 


by discussion, 


The late Professor ) The terribly sudden and entirely unex- 

Calderwood. pected death of the Rev. H. Calderwood, 
L.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, has removed a figure well known in educational 
circles for many a year. His educational enthusiasm was not 
ontined to the University, though thee it was specially mani 
fested. By his writings, his lectures, and very specially 


through his position as the twst Chairman of the Edinburgh 
School lsoard, he was brought much in contact with primary 
education, and his sympathies were strong with the common 
school teacher and his problems. ‘The power and clearness 
ff Professor Calderwood’s exposition in the lecture-room, his 
pers terest in all his students, his work in establishing 
the new order of things in the city of his adoption after the 
passing of the Education Act, his educational theories, his 
cclesiastical and political influence—all these form too large 
a subject to be dealt with in a brief note, but well worth being 
ous der the notice of teachers generally. 


Presentation of the Honorary } A special mecting of the Ayr- 
F.E.1.8. Diploma to shire Branch of the E.I.S. 
Mr. C. 8. Parker. was held lately at Irvine 


for the purpose of presenting the honorary F.E.1.S. diploma 
to M arles Stewart Parker, M.A., late M.P. for the city of 
Perth. ‘The presentation was made by Dr. Campbell, Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Mr. Parker, in replying, gave an interest- 
I ‘ary of the educational reforms of the latter half of 
ur ( s reign, reforms in which it had been his privilege 
to b and. In concluding, he referred to the question of 
supe ation, which he said required prompt consideration 
in the interests of the education of the country no less than of 
ne ¢ tors, 


Dismis il at? Yet another case of dismissal, and, to all ap- 
Fordyce. § pearance, one of the worst that have happened 
falls to be reported; the services of Mr. George 
inne A., Head Master of Fordyce Public School, having 
nsed with on the avowed ground of inefficiency. 
int of Mr. Innes’s parchment entries, which invariably 
t ss to the high state of efficiency of his school, both 
entary and the advanced work, it is not possible 
ul the reasons for the Board’s action. Some 
{ the Board, it would seem, have not been satisfied 
ition taken by Mr. Innes’s pupils at the Aberdeen 


AVIIT, 


University Bursary Competitions, but, as was pointed out by 
counsel, two things go to make a bursar—the man who 
teaches and the person who is taught—and the results of a 
bursary competition may be unsatisfactory through circum- 
stances over which the teacher has no control. This latest 
dismissal should do much to strengthen the case of the 
Institute in seeking for its members some security against 
harsh and unjust treatmen he local branch of the E.1.S. 
has unanimously adopted a resolution expressing sympathy 
with Mr. Innes, and unabated confidence in him as an able 
and successful teacher, as well as an honourable and upright 
man. 


Eastern Branch of | The annual meeting of the Eastern 
the Secondary Branch of the Secondary Teachers’ 
Teachers’ Association was held lately> = Mr. 
Association. Fairley, Galashiels, the retiring Presi 
dent, delivered an address in which he declared it was high 
time that secondary education was organised on something 
like scientific principles. What the Association advocated 
was that the functions of the primary and the secondary school 
should be clearly detined. He referred to the appointment 
by the Educational Institute of a Committee to consider the 
whole question of secondary education, and expressed a 
belief that, ifthe members of the Committee went about their 
work with minds perfectly unprejudiced, some good might 
result from their labours. 


E.1.S. Committee ) At the last meeting of the General Come 


on Higher mittee of the Educational Institute of 
Education. ) Scotland, it was moved by Dr. Koss, 
and seconded by Dr. Mackay :—‘ To remit to the Committee 


on Higher Education the deliverance of the Annual Mecting 
on that subject, and instruct the Committee to devise means 
for obtaining a copious and authoritative body of evidence 
regarding the conditions under which secondary education in 
all its branches is carried on in the various districts of the 
country, with the view of ascertaining what arrangements 
are best suited to utilise to the utmost the resources presently 
available, pointing out deficiencies and suggesting improve 
ments in curriculum and in general educational legislation.’ 
The Committee has already set about its work, and small 
sub-committees have been appointed to take evidence in 
centres spread over Scotland. Each sub-committee will 
summarise its own evidence under specified heads, and the 
aggregate summaries will be presented in a general report 
which should help in settling the problems ‘of higher educa 
tion in conformity with the most approved opinions of 
educationists. 


Claims of the ? ‘The Glasgow Branch of the E.1.S. has issued 

E.1.S. $ an appeal to teachers in the district who 
still remain outside its ranks. The circular refers to the 
many reforms which have been effected through the Insti 
tute’s initiative, and points out that much remains to be dont 
that can only be accomplished by every teacher becoming a 
member, and thus making the voice of the profession irre- 
sistible. Many teachers, it is also pointed out, refrain from 
joining the Association through indifference. Why should 
not every member, who is really interested, resolve to add to 
the ranks of the Institute one new member? If zealous 
members would only make up their minds to do it, every 
teacher in the country would ere long be got to join, with 
great benetit to the profession and the cause of education 
generally. 


Aberdeen University, ) ‘The Senatus of the Aberdeen Uni- 
Proposed Diploma versity proposes to establish a 
in Education. diploma in Education, According 
to the scheme, candidates for the diploma must be graduates of 
some University of the United Kingdom, and their curriculum 
must have included attendance at the Education class, as 
well as at certain classes in Mental l’hilosophy. In addition 
to this they must produce evidence that they have undergone 
a course of practical training at a normal s¢ hool or elsewhere 
The diploma will be a valuable certificate for any teacher to 
possess. 
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300 THE PRACTIC. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D'ALBE, B.SC., A.R.C.S. 


_ hygienic and physiological value of singing is well 
discussed by Dr. Barth in the Archiv fir Laryugo- 
That singing is a bodily exercise is only brought home 

to us after a prolonged practice. That it is extremely condu- 
cive to health and general well-being is not yet perhaps 
ufficiently realised In the first place, it ensures the 
proper ventilation of the lungs. In ordinary breathing, only 
about one-sixth of the total lung capacity is called into 
action Singers have repeatedly to use up their whol 


breath, and the air gets renewed throughout the lungs. 
Further, the rib cartilages retain their elasticity, and senile 
ossifications of the ribs, producing the breathing difficulties of 
old aye, are postponed by the regular practice of this delightful 
ut. Besides, singing has a most salutary influence upon the 
digestive organs, as is proved by the good appetite produced 
by it. Deaf mutes frequently die of consumption, while that 
disease is extremely rare among professional singers. Chil- 
dren are naturally inclined to sing. ‘The teachers should see 
that this inclination is satisfied in the proper manner, without 
overstraining the vocal organ. The teachers themselves 
benetit by taking part, not only bodily but mentally, for 
music, and especially singing, is one of the best refreshments 


ind recreations of the mind. 


* * * x a x 


\N interesting case of school discipline is quoted in the 
Deutsche Blatter. A pupil in one of the continuation schools 
was during the lesson ordered by the teacher to leave his 
place. He refused to do so, and the teacher having no powe1 
of inflicting punishment, brought the case before what corres 
ponds to our police court. The pupil was sentenced to 
14 days’ imprisonment. An appeal to the Reichsgerich? re- 

ulted in a confirmation of the sentence on the ground that the 
teacher, being a Government official, was bound to see that 
the Government regulations were obeyed, and that resistance 
to his authority meant a defiance of the Government and was 
to be punished accordingly. 


* . * . * - 


THe Deutsche Lehrerseitung deplores the effect of the 
qualification for the * One-Year Voluntary ’ service in the army 
on the distribution of the professions and trades among Ger- 
man youth. ‘This short-term service is a much-coveted boon. 
Not only is the compulsory service in the army reduced by 
half, but the doors are opened to a variety of preferments and 
advantages in civil life. The acquirement of the knowledge 
necessary te pass the qualifying examinations is the standard 
for a certain amount of average culture. It is true that the 
one-year service is expensive, the ‘ volunteer’ having to equip 
ind maintain himself at his own expense, but it is exceedingly 
popular, and there is hardly a peasant in the country who does 
not aspire to see at least one of his sons with the black and 
white lace round his epaulettes, which denote the Linjahrig 
lreiwiliige. But this demand for the higher education le: ids 
to an eameaned crowding into University ‘life, with its attend- 
ant evils—exaggerated examination standards, retardation of 
employment, low salaries, employment of University men in 
ubordinate positions, and discontent over a life’s failure. The 
writer contends that the first care of the people ought to be 
for its material advancement, since increased wealth neces- 
sarily brings mental, moral, and physical progress in its train. 
And there seems little doubt that Germany is, after all, keep- 

‘ the main object very steadily in view. 


* * * * * . 


ABYSSINIA ts not reckoned among the educated countries, 
but efforts are certainly made there to enable the children to 
quire some useful knowledge. King Menelik has taken 
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pains to bring his country into line with the civilised wor] 


by affording educational facilities for children of both sexes 
They are taught to read and write, but attendance at scho 

is not compulsory—and it would shame many an European 
country if itwere. The instruction is chiefly given by the 

clergy, and comprises the explanation of the holy books and 
Ghez, or the hieratic language. The conditions are stil] 
largely medieval, and even the highest officials are often bar 
able to read, not to speak of writing. 


* * * * * » 


FRENCH babies are becoming increasingly rare. * That 
the cry,’ says Madame Thomas in the Fournal des Jnstitus. 
eurs,* which goes up from North to South ; and every - 
sees a new Society formed to reform, protect, save, mora 
preach to, carry about, feed and clothe those who e. 
deigned to be born. Alas! according to my experiences 
all these years, what most needs saving is life itself! 
She goes on to say that in districts where everybody goe 


77 
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to seek health, smallpox, whooping cough, and diphtheria 
are rife among the school children. ‘ This last year I found 
myself in a large, well-appointed, sunny school. The school 
children were few. For several months, I was told, scarlating 
had been raging. I consulted the rolls, and found absences 
increasing, and seven deaths recorded. The remaining chil 
dren had come to school confiding in the care of the State 
which had asked them, obliged them even to attend. : 
the neighbouring creche 30 out of the too children h: id died, 
But the creche went on as before. In another school, o 

So children attended out of 250. There had been 12 deaths: 
The sanitary regulations are of no avail. Teachers are 
instructed to exclude suspicious cases, and not to re-admit 
them until they are quite cured. But the suspicious cases 
return after a short time. The teacher demands a medical 
certificate. She is told the child has not had a doctor, has 
not been ill in fact. The parents are anxious to be rid of the 
children for the day. There is no sufficient medical inspect 
since the medical men are unpaid. In Bordeaux, where they 
are paid 50 francs per school per annum, a medical inspection 
is made every day. There are 600 pupils in one school in one 
of the working-class suburbs, and although scarlatina has 
broken out on several occasions, there has not been a single 
death, owing to the prompt measures taken by the medical 
officers. The high rate of mortality in the écoles maternell 
must therefore be classed among preventible evils. 

* * * *« . . 


AN important article on educational progress in Bnittaay 
appeared recently in the Yournal des Débats. \tis w 
from the French official point of view, which is no doubt con- 
siderably at variance with the attitude of the Breton peasant 
himself. Breiz, as the natives call their country in their own 
language—a language closely allied to Welsh—has never 
accepted the French Revolution nor the Republican ideal. | 
has been called the Ireland of France, and to the present day 
the old Duchy has held aloof, guarding its ancient languas 
and traditions against the levelling and deadening system 
of French centralisation. ‘In Bretagne,’ says the Yournd, 
‘the Breton language is an inconvenient obstacle to the 
teaching of French, and while almost everywhere in Frat 
through the instrumentality of the school, the local Aavors has 
given way before the national language, the old tongue ol the 
ancestors resists and persists in a remarkable, almost a tou 
ing manner there. We shall require time and perseveral ~ 
overcome the tradition.’ The remedy recommended by the 
local educational authorities is the systematic study of Fren 
in all the schools. So instead of taking the bull by the hom 
and teaching the most necessary things through the native 
language, as we do in Wales, the little Bretons are to 
tortured with French irregular verbs and the analysis ‘ 
sentences. No wonder that the Breton communes are behiné 
hand in their schools, and no wonder that la Vendée 's ™ 
forgotten. The cherished language of 14 million of peo} 
cannot be eradicated by m: iking them pay for its eradicat 
and the mystic land of menhirs and cromlechs, linked fore 
with ancient Britain by the Arthurian cycle, is likely to re! 
for ages yet to come the sturdy and independent spirit 0! 
memorable past. 
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LESSON ON INDIARUBBER. 


BY PROFESSOR J. R. GREEN, SC.D., F.R.S. 


Examiner in Botany to the University of London ; 
Examiner in Botany in the University of Cambridge. 


SEE SUPPLEMENT PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 


I. DEFINITION, —Indiarubber is contained in the latex obtained 
from the laticiferous vessels of certain plants belonging to three 

rkedly distinct natural orders. Euphorbiaceae, the Spurge Family, 
epresented in the supplement by //evea brasiliensis, the well-known 
ara (Brazilian) rubber tree; (/rticaceae, the Stinging Nettle lamily, 
epresented in the supplement by /cus elastica, the East Indian 
\ssam) Kubber Tree ; and Afocynaceae, the chief representatives 
fwhich are the Accra Rubbers (Zando/phia) of Africa, A natural 
order, Sapofaceae unrepresented in Britain, seems likely to furnish 
much of our indiarubber in the future, for Mimusops ‘balata, a 
native of all the Guianas and Venezuela, is found there in great 
bundance, and the rubber obtained from it can be used for 
machinery belting, mackintoshes, surgical appliances, etc. 

The species furnishing indiarubber are generally tall trees, Go to 
100 feet high. In the case of the African rubbers and other Caout- 
chouc-yielding Apocynaceous plants they are climbers, the stems of 
which are as thick as a man’s waist. The laticiferous vessels con- 
taining /a¢ex anastomose, or run into one another, forming a net- 
work of laticiferous tissue. The fluid itself is seen under the micro- 
scope to be a kind of emulsion with minute globules, the Caoutchouc 
granules being suspended in it. These granules are from yp p55 5th 
to». th of an inch in diameter. 

Il. THE QUALITIES OF CAouTcHOoUCc,—Caoutchouc is highly 
elastic and lighter than water. It has neither taste nor smell. It 
is fusible at about 120°C (248°F) and is inflammable at higher tem- 
peratures. It is quite insoluble in water, alcohol and acids. The 
est solvent for it is a mixture of from six to eight parts of absolute 
lcohol and a hundred parts of bisulphide of carbon. On coagulation 





the milk changes colour, assuming a more or less reddish tint and 
forming a plastic leathery substance (Fig. 8). Under the micro- 


scope a thin piece will be seen to contain irregular rounded pores 
which partially communicate with each other and dilate under the 
influence of fluids. 


Il] LANTS FROM WHICH INDIARUBBER Is DERIVED. 
HEVEA BRASILIENSIS.—The Para Indiarubber Tree. 
1 to 10.) 


tural Order.—¥uphorbiaceae. 
ription.—A slender, smooth-stemmed tree, 60 to 100 feet 
The top is spreading and is ornamented with thick 
lossy foliage. 

e leaves are clustered towards the ends of the branches and 

ist of three entire leaflets radiating from the top of a long 

e (Fig. 1). 

1¢ flowers are moncecious, /.¢., the male and female 
s are borne on the same plant. ‘They are arranged in 

y branched panicles or clusters each consisting of a few 
flowers and a female at the top. A flower bud is shown 

9. 2 

th the male flowers (Fig. 3) and the female flowers (ig. 4) 
a bell-shaped five-toothed or five-parted calyx but no 

la. 

e male flower (Fig. 3) consists of a central stamen 
n and the series of anthers situated some distance below 

pex, 

e female flower (Fig. 4) consists of a three-celled ovary, 

ing a more or less three-lobed stigma with or without a 
style. 
fruit (lig. 5) is a rather large capsule composed of three 
ded pieces which split in halves when ripe. 

e seeds (Fig. 6) contain albumen and are poisonous to 
and quadrupeds. Macaws eat them eagerly and they 
1 excellent food for fish. When boiled for a long time, 
ecome harmless and are considered a dainty. 


Collection of the Milk {¥ig. 9).—*The Cup Process,’ 
Deep, sloping cuts are made across the trunk in an upward 
direction as high as the collector can reach, ‘The cut is an 
inch in breadth and penetrates an inch or more into the wood. 
The milk is drained into small earthen cups (lig. 1o) attached 
to the tree by means of adhesive clay. The contents of 
fifteen cups make an English Imperial pint. Directly the cut 
is made, the collector takes a cup, and pasting a small quantity 
if clay on the flat side, presses it to the trunk close beneath the 
cut. At the same height, but at a distance of from four to five 
inches, another cup is luted on, and at length a row of cups 
encircles the tree at a height of about six feet from the ground. 
Next day the cuts beneath which the cups are placed are made 
from six to eight inches lower down the trunks than those of 
the previous day. Each day brings the cups lower til the 
ground is reached, 

Collection of the Rubber.—The milk thus collected, which 
is of a dazzling whiteness, is poured on moulds and held over 
the dense smoke caused by burning the nuts of the Urucuri 
palms till it is sufficiently hard to bear another coating. ‘Then 
the process is repeated till the requisite thickness is obtained 
andthe mouldis removed. Originally these moulds were in the 
form of shoes or bottles. The moulds now used are often 
shaped like battledores for folding linen, but are rather thinner. 
The rubber is finally slit, peeled off the paddle and hung up to 
dry. 

/Tistory.—The use of Caoutchouc was learned from the 
Omaguas, a tribe of Brazilian Indians, ‘They used it in the 
form of bottles and syringes, and called it the syringe tree. It 
was a custom among them to give every guest a bottle of it at 
the beginning of a feast. ‘The Portuguese settlers in Para, 
finding it a protection in a country of such rains and floods, 
were the first to use it for shoes, hats, boots, and garments, 

//abitat.— The torest of Central and Northern Brazil and 
the forest of Para from the mouths of the Amazon south and 
west. It has been acclimatised in Tenasserim. 

ii.) Freus ELASTICA,—The Assam indiarubber tree (Figs. 
11 to 13). 

Vatural order.— Urticaceae. 

Description. —A large evergreen tree, 70 to 100 feet high 
(Fig. 11). Its roots are visible above ground and resemble 
tablets placed on end. From its branches are developed other 
columnar roots which grow vertically downwards till they reach 
the ground. 

rhe glossy, dark green leaves are alternate, simple, and 
entire. ‘The receptacle enclosing the flowers (lig. 12) is called 
ahypanthodium, The male flowers are situated near the orifice, 
the female flowers near the stalk. A fruit or two is formed at 
the base of almost every leaf, 

Collection of the latex.—The ‘atex is obtained from the 
thick columnar roots which look like unbranched stems, The 
gatherers climb up as high as the roots extend, chopping with 
their dhaus at intervals of every few inches. For convenience 
of gathering the ‘robber system’ of felling the trees has been 
largely resorted to. In Nicaragua the same system is pursued. 

Collection of the Rubber.—Two kinds of rubber are manu- 
factured by the people of Assam. One consists of irregular 
solid lumps or loaves, varying from 16 to 20025. in weight, 
and the other (Fig. 13) of balls of rubber threads, each ball 
weighing from 12 to 16 ozs, 

Assam rubber is difficult to dry and remains adhesive for a 
long time. It is often mixed with bark, sand, and other 
impurities, 

//istory.—The European discoverer of Assam rubber was 
Mr. Matthew Smith, of Sylhet. In S10 he sent Dr. Roxburgh 
a coarse, four-cornered, wide-mouthed bottle of split rattans 
containing honey and lined with a thin covering of caoutchouc. 
In 1869, the Government started caoutchouc plantations of 
Ficus elastica in Assam. 

Habitat, —Damp forests at the base of the Sikkim Ilimalaya 
ind eastward to Assam, Chittagong, and Burmah, Nicaragua 
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302 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
(iii.) I D HW The Accra Indiarubber Trees 6. Mention three inorganic compounds of carbon, expla 
Valura aes Ap ynaceat how exe of them can be obtained. : 
dD iption,—Climbing plants with thick stems 7. Expla 1 clearly what is n eant by * chemical combi: n alway 
n of e latex.—In Landolphia florida the milk -takes place in constant proportion E 
dri » qui kly that ridge forms on the wound which 8. Name the non-metallic elements, and describe tl rone 
»p he further flow of the latex The natives therefore olf ove found as a solid 
make long cuts on the bark with nile, and when g. Describe the process, and give a sketch of the ; pparat 
the tex flows out they wipe it off with their fingers and smeat ployed for obtaining nitric oxide. 
’ it « their arms, shoulders, and easts till a thick coating is 10. Calculate from the following equation and data the weight 
formed ; this is then peeled off their bodies and cut in small chlorate of potash required to produce 1 gram of oxygen, andt 
cjuare Phe milk of Zan t Airkii is collected rather weight of the chloride of potassium remaining 
dil tly A quantity of the latex is daubed on the forearm 2KClO, = 2KC1 + 30 
, then peeled off t« ori } ad wleus is is the % 
and then | ed « for a kind of nucieu ‘ his 1 then kK 39, Cl = 35°5, O = 16. 
TD » one fresh cut after another, and being turned with a -* 
rotary motion, the exudiny latex is wound off rather like si 
; > es : 2 > P ’ ALGEBRA 
frou coon very particle of the liquid is thus transferred 
t } rulat | la ' ity ih 1] 1—2 hous 
) e coagulated rubber, and arge quantity of semu-c« d 1—2 hou . 
lated t k is ales 1 wavy fi he th the el t , . 1 1 1“ 
ae = ee ee eee the uncut bat : 1. If x horses eat m lbs, of cornin aé days, how long will am | 
i d orida was Originally found in the basin of the jos gy horses? 
: wre 10 distr uted over t] ole o nt ] ‘ } 
Nig is now distributed over the whol Centr pical 2. fai, d= 3, +; Oo, find the value of 
Afri I is common along the eastern sea coast An 
ttempt n made to cultivate them in India 38° 5 + 2{ 3¢)] + ad(d° y) : 
(iv.) Mim ! ATA The Indiarubber Tree of the Poe 3 
Guian 3. Multiply 3a° + 2aé + 4° by a= —2 + 3 
. \ , Sapotaceat 4. Divide a-y* (a> + b)y + ad= by a 
‘ A tree, 90 or 100 mgh, wit ‘ 1 S. Find the vreatest common measure of 
undivided leavy - : ' : ; 
, ’ , 1 xe + 5 —2a”" and 2 2a-x — 4a” 
( t Ilorizontal incisions are made half 4 ? 
way round the tree and conn d with a vertical channel t 6. Simplity 
' Ml th luid flowing | d w n into a receptacle which i a > t; ( 327 ) (3° _% 5 
placed underneath to cat he juice \nother way 1s to « 2 < - 4 10 8 10 14 
out t " piece bark, from which the latex is extracted ( 
by es ! ' I I 
r ete I —I 
le n of th lo secure coagulation the liquid » Simplify , x : 
poured into shallow pans about 4 inches deep. \ hard crust — t I I 
‘ P ’ a% I - + + I + ) 
soon forms at the surface and is removed to allow another crust , . 
to form and so on till the whole of the juice is solidified. T! 
crust e then huny on lines to dry 8. Solve the following equations 
H I (;ulan: Venezuel : 1 S - 2. 1 
1\ l vomic Ust INDIA BRER One of the est ‘ > = . . a 
, , = » Y 
references to Indiarubber is in Torquemada’s 7) leona 
1 ; ' " ; ae 2 ; 2 
/ndiar 161 lle peaks of the , or rubber, being collect 2 ) r +2 2 4 x » 
in calabashes and afterwards softened in hot water It was then ' 5 } 9 sp} 
meared ov the dy and rubbed off when it was dry Tl 9. Divide 64 3 persons, so that the first may have 3 
Spaniards used it to waterproof their cloal Priestley, in his w as much as the mad; and the third, one-third as much 
on Perspective, 1770, mentions that indiarubber for erasing pencil _ first d ynd together 
| | e obtaimec om 4 matl itical instr , 
mal mig rbtaine 1 tt om Ir Hfairne » mathematical in 10. Solve t wing equations 
ment maker, opposite the Royal I-xch nge, a cubic piece of about , 
half inch costing three shillings. In 1823, Mr. Charl (1) 2 ) at gle I4; 
Macintosh, of Glasgow, obtained a patent fo ing two fabr 4 > 6 } 
waterproof by uniting them with a solution of rubber called w tei (2) 3a? — 12% + 32 = 2° + 12x — 32 
root double textiles (,oodyear n America, and ancock, ! . : - . , 
agier - ae “ree nd Ha : 11. A person bought some pigs for £4 16s., which he solda 
kenglar ‘ the year 1843, discovered the process of vulcan ; , , “ee 5 & "ee , ai 
’ , , ; ! ipl WW at 13s. 6d. per head, gaining by the whole as much as one pig 
; ' ’ rut ou Vv ng t } 1 l ne ° . ° 
tion, or bh ning « ulchou yu atl 1 il with sulphur him What number did he buy 
from five to seven per cent. of sulphur is incorporated with the 
caoutchouc the compound loses it lhesiveness and can be used fo | 
a great variety of mechan.cal purposes. <A larger percent: ot ' y 
sulphur, from thirty to fifty per cent, makes t vard, black cor 7 wllowed —2 hour 
" | , 0 ‘ h < | lil ivory d used . . ' 
pound kno ebonite, whic h can be cut ike ivory and used f 1. Divide a given angle into two equal angles. X, Z, are , 
{ brushe { t oloured t ha 1 ‘ , ‘ ner 
omlis, ks of bre 4 It may coloure any sh + on the arms of the angle XYZ, so that YX YZ, and perpet 
{ t . i¢ to ) rs or use } et 
built up in saics, mad in railway butters, u lars are drawn from these points to the other arms : prove tha 
paveme! lines are equal, and that they intersect on th bisector of the ang 
‘ SS 2. If one side of a triar gle is produced, then the exterior any 
shall be greater than either of the interior opposite angles. | 
+} le j In ] { ¢ . ite anglest 
I | 1 “> I I RI that if the side is produced both ways, the two exterior ang 
LON JON SC HOO “ 30A ) got are together greater than two right angles. 
fF ie . > “4 i TI ] > The um of any two sides of a triangle taken toget 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, | 5, The 2 of any tw : 
sie ( tila tit mita situ 
Prove that the sum of t sides of a quadrilateral is greate 
. the sum of its diagonals 
, h : : , 2 
' : d “39°) 4. If two triangles have two angles of the one equa 
: ‘ - RY of the other, each to each, and the sides adjacent to equal 
each equal, then shall the triangles be equal in all respects 
, . e 4 opposite sides and angles of parallelograms 
a 1. Def ) turati )eclement : ( vs isatior the diagonals of a parallelogram are equal, all its ang 
= 4 * , , 
; 2 Inw ts it ler an 1-wat iffer fron 6. Equal triangles on the same base and on th . 
s ot 1) he} ‘ of distilling wat ire between t same parallels. : 
> Hf ny rove that air is a mia f two gas \ 3 riy straight line apply a paralle lograi s 
Is the | I the « to Un ‘ equal to a given triangle, and have one of its angles ¢€ ( 
4 1 W ropertics of oxyge Describe by ¢ an 
ts \ v rati Ss. ABC, ABD, are two triangles on the same side \I 
J — ‘ ning of a” Ment G, Il e the mid-points of AC, BC, AD, BD, re y 
n } f < ’ EFGH lelogr 
: 
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explai ), Ifa straight line is divided into any two parts, then the rect 
gles contained by the whole and each of the parts are together 






n alway to the square of the whole line. 

ropertic DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND THE LAws oF IHLEALTH. 
i Lime allowed for Domestic Economy only—2 hours 

: Time allowed for the whole paper—}3 hours 





DomeEstTic EcCoNomyY. 








and ial : , , 
Name the principal flesh-forming foods from (a) the vegetable 
gdom ; (0) the animal kingdom. 
2, Name the different methods of cooking animal food. Which 
you consider the most economical, and why ? 
3. What is a stock-pot? Explain its use. 
j. Give directions for cleaning (a) a sink, (+) saucepans, (c) knives. 
5. For what purposes are soda and starch respectively used ? 
Why should alum be dissolved in starch intended for dresses ? 
will a 6. Explain the construction of an ordinary kitchen range. 
7. How may rooms be ventilated by (a) the chimney-valve, 
perforated zinc ? What are the drawbacks to these methods of 
entilation ? 
8. Describe the clothes most suitable in a cool, changeable 
mats 
). Give full directions for sweeping a carpeted room, and for dis- 
lecting a room, 
10, [low would you prepare (a) a linseed poultice, (4) a mustard 
aster? Mention cases in which they should be, respectively, 
Nn} le ye d 
Tue Laws or HEALTH. 
) 11, Contrast the effects upon health of habitually taking more 
ood than is required, and of habitually taking less food than is 
essary 
12. What is meant by an énfectious disease? Mention two 
mon infectious diseases, and their early symptoms. 
13. Point out the ill-effects of allowing dirt to remain on the skin 
ny length of time. Explain clearly how perspiration passes 
m the ir terior of the body to the surface. 
i4. At what temperature should our rooms be kept, and why ? 
How would you regulate the temperature and the ventilation of a 
ting-room in winter ? 
15. What are the chief points to be considered, apart from its 
sppearance, in choosing a house ? 
ave 3 16. What is the best way to (@) cure a cold, (4) treat a sprain? 
auch : 
Bovrany. 
Time allowed —2 hours. 
1. knumerate the different tissues met with in the stem of the 
What are stomata ? Where are they found in the plant, and 
| purpose do they serve ? 
sold Describe the manner in which roots grow. 
ne pi Of what parts does a leaf usually consist? What are the 
ons of leaves ? 
5 a description of the structure of the flower of the Davssy. 
Describe the fruit of (a) the 7va, (4) the Cherry. 
7. Distinguish between /ransfiration, assimilation, and respira- 
Z, aret 8. Distinguish between definite and indefinite inflorescences, Give 
perpel mp! ; 
wwe that t lo what groups do the following plants belong—Sunflower, 
of the ang Bean,’ Cherry What do you consider the most convenient 
xterior any by which you recognise members of these groups ? 
gles. | I pare the Bracken Fern with a Wallflower. 
g 
r angles t 
- FRENCH, 
toget! Time allowed —2 hour 
I.—TRANSLATE INTO ENGLISH 
te 
oncle n’ira pas chez votre pére ce soir, 
two ang 2. Ne lui parlez pas, je ne le veux pas. 
ual angle ( vous déja arrivé deux fois. 
are } irons d’abord & la poste, si cela vous est égal. 
equ ade-toi bien qu'il faut ne pas avoir trop bonne opinion 
sal 
na son idee; la votre est de rester, la mienne est de 
7 nps était trés beau, et la mer etait bien calme. 
s! ‘ eune femme de dix-sept ans, simple, modeste, sans am- 
upée d'études de latin et de grec, ignorait ce qui se 
\B; IT. —GRAMMATICAL QUESTION 
) e¢ feminine of—don, sec, jo/i, doux ; and the plural of 
f ,? ’ ww A / Mu. 
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2. Write in French 17, 31, 1896, 4th, 21st, 70th. 

3. Give the third person singular of the indicative present and 
future of @/re, donner, re Ol Wl. / , vor 

}. Point out the difference between dan 
tevant, Write sentences in illustration. 


III. 

What are you looking for ? 
Your rooms are larger than ours. 
It is necessary that I should know the truth 
I live at my uncle’s, in that large house there. 
Ile will be happy to see you in the evening. 
6. I am sorry that he does not reply to us. 
7. They have been in Paris these three years. 

We get up very early, and take our breakfast at seven o'clock. 


r r, aller, lenv or, Ss asseorr, 


and en ; avant and 


TRANSLATE INTO FRENCH, 


I. 
> 

3: 
4. 
5: 


DRAWING (GIRLS), 
, 5 


Ca—2 hi 


Time allow urs. 
FREEHAND, 
Candidates are required to copy in pencil carefully the printed 
example, increasing the height about two inches, and the width in 


proportion, No ruling or measuring of any kind is allowed. 





This test has been reduced to about one-half the dimensions of 
that given at the examination, 


GEOMETRICAL 


(/he construction must in cach case be fully shown.) 
1. Construct a triangle ABC, the base AC of which is 24 inches, 
the angle BAC at the base 45°, and the vertical angle ABC 60°. i 
2. About a circle of } inch radius describe an equilateral triangle. 
3. Find the mean proportional between a line AL, 2 inches long, 


and # of the line. 


ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC PAPER, 
I. 1,066,544. 2. 45, 301. 
3. 375 mis. 2 fur. 7 pls. 1 yd. 2 ft. 4. 440 of each, 
5- 33 yards, 6. £52 12s. 68d, 
7- a4 S. °2034375- 
Qg. 73°115625 cwts. 3 tons 13 cwts. 12 lbs. 15} ozs 
10. 11 days. 
11. 12°3; and ‘2317. 12. £17 19s. 2d. 
13. Income is reduced by £44. 
14. 6}d. per ounce. 15. 10 hours. 
ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA PAPER. 
1. a® days. 2. 4. 
3. 3a* yah + 67h? + gab 4+ 364. 
4. av? + dy ab, 5. a 2a. 
7a" I x 
6. / 7. 
g . . 
5 2 
15% 
8. (1) 53 (2 9. 36, 12, 16 
10. (1) 12, 16; (2) a gors 
II. 5 pigs 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


‘o ‘ir 
2. What ‘ 
tal 
% % 1 re the a 
"n rials for clotl 
j Ii ,w ivo 
y 1 
I som “lh 
conta 
>, Why is variety i 
3% Ofw value i 
yout if 
4. Mention fc 
wom clot 


1. What foods cor 
into sug 
What are hv 
) 


what foods are they fe 


5. What are the ad 


for clothin 


()f what 18 an ¢ 
+ What injuri u 


eoartel 


STAGE I. 


Carp I 
ify foods What is meant he terms 
ni 
What spe 1 substar th ll con 
t 
{ nd disadvanta of wool ar rttor 
’ : 
make tar lor What purposes wot 
Carp Il 
‘ oiving What substanc must they 
vod very necessary? Give « mpl 
soda to the laundress ? When and how would 
list 1] unhealthy fashi in girl und 
Cakp Ill 
in 1 stare! When is starch changed 
: ? ind / In 
und respectively ? 
ntaves and disadvantages of sill material 


wash woollen garment 
in nitroven? Give the names of the different 


omposed? What is its chief ingredient ? 


y result from wearing (a) hig 








4. Describe how y wot 4 
materials and appar ecessary 
( \ 
1 W inger 1 f king bread Of what 
val eacl 
2, Why do we i rea butter, baco nd beans, 
pot t cs rine it 
3. What materi th ‘ for wearing ttl In In oul 
ch l limat Describe its appearance and value. 
4. Wheat articl lothin ould you a / rubbing with soay 
Carp VI 
1 WI xl is spoken of a ‘complete’ food? What stuff 
does it contain ' 
4 What do you ne mit cotice What is it chief purpos 
:. Tlow would you treat fine laces in the laundry? 
1. If a corset is worn, \ t special points y uld you consider in 
selecting it 
( p VII 
tr. Of what use ar rret vevetable Which of them are the 
most nutritho 
>, What special ca must be taken about por ; an article o 
fox ] 
%. Give full directions for washing blankets 
4. In dye ny vildren, wh points would you specially con 
STAGE Il. 
( j ] 
1. Why “ State clearly the principal uses of tl 
food y take 
» Compare ‘ ls their efi upon 
the system 
3. What different tho ré ployed for warmit 
4. Describe how y we re 
Cat iI 
I Why i \“ ery $s \ ( ten What are i 
chief OSE 
> Whyis i ’ practi to combine foods, as meat an 
pot toes, bread and butter 
3. If you occupied bedroom, having no special ‘provision fot 
ventilation, what simple meat would you use to remedy thi 
defect 
1. Describe fully how you woul ht a fire 
( p Ill 
1. What are the principal forn { fat food Wl eltects 
have they upon the body 
What effect h t ystem ( taken in moderatio 


(f) It in exc 


;. What points would you attend to in washing woode rs? 
4. Which do you consider the best method of warming larg 


buildings, as school-rooms ° 
Carp IV, 
1. What effects are liable to follow from taking too heavy meals? 


2. What are myosin, gluten, butyrin, and lactose ? a 
What general principles do we apply in providing ventilation? : 
+. What Arvparations would you make before sweepit sittin 
oom 
Carp V. 
1. What are the chief reasons urged in favour of vegetar sm? § 
What are its disadvantage 
2. Why are fresh fruits and vegetables very desirable ; $ 
diet ? 
3. What is the temperature to be aimed at in (a) bed: s, ( ‘ 
iving rooms ? 
4. In furnishing a bedrcom, what points would you attend t : 
making it as healthy as possible‘ 
Carp VL 
1. Discuss the value of eggs (a) raw, (4) lightly poached, (°) fri 
>. What are mineral foods? What purpose do they serve in th Th 
body ? 
3. What special points would you consider in the care of . 


linoleum ! 

4. Describe any means of utilising the window as a ventilating 
agent in a bedroom ? 

Carp VII 

1. What are the uses of condiments? What is their gener gu 

effect on the system ? ) 

2. Why is salt necessary to health? What would be the res 


it were not used ? 


;. Why would you avoid heavy curtains and draperies in sleeping 
apartments ” Pp 
+. ‘A dirty house is an unhealthy house. Show that this 


true, and state what skould be done regularly to keep a hou 


( ke an. 
STAGE III. 
Carp I 
1. What are the objects of cocking food? Mention any fo 
which are exceptions in being more digestible raw. ) 
2. Give full directions for making bread, 
3. Why is exercise necessary to health ? Sus 
4. In a sick-room, what would you do to give it ri | 
ip ( rance 
Carp Il et 
1. What is the best method of cooking potatoes, and why pos 
2. What are the principal points to be considered in roas 
mea 
3. What are the common causes of indigestion ? 
4. What qualities are very desirable in a sick nurse ? 
Carp IIL. 
1. Mention the different ways of cooking eggs. W ch 
the most digestible methods ? 
2. Give some general rules for cooking green vegetables 
>. What kinds of fish are most suitable for invalids, and why 
1. Why are daily baths so desirable 
Carp IV 
1. Ilow would you make mutton broth ? What great 
is there in boiling a joint of meat for the table and boiling mea 


in broth ? 
2. Describe a Dutch oven. For what purposes is it ( 
3. Why is pure air necessary to health ? 


1 you make beef-tea ? 


Carp V 


1. How would you make a rice pudding for four persons, 4 


j llow wou 


what would be the cost ? Tea 
2. Why is hash an unwholesome w y ol cooking food 
;. What do you mean by personal cleanliness? Wh 
4. Is it desiral to have plants in a bedroom? = Giv 


Carp VL 
1. What points should be considered in the us 
What are the dangers in its use, and how may they be a 
2. What do you know of lentils, and how would you 
3. Give some simple rules for the preservation of healt 
4. Mention some suitable dishes for invalids. 


Carp VIL 





1. Which is better for cooking —hard or soft water, at ) 
2. llow would you use odd pieces of bread ? 
>. What are the chief causes of headache? How y 


void them ? 
4. Give simple directions for the preparation of arroy 








THE 


THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


arge 
BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 
neals ? insite 
= 
Pie Lessons from fh In connection with the recent Pupil 
a late P.T. Exam. Teachers’ Examination, there are a 
; fw things to be noted. In the first place, questions on 
Elementary Science appeared for the first time. This subject 
mn? soptional. About 50 marks are given for it. Many of the 
ndidates under Articles 33 and 35 seem to have been caught 
les of ping. They came up, presenting any two class subjects as 
id, and were surprised to find that they were expected to 
sy ( show proficiency in English, Geography, History and Needle- 
work. ‘The Code should be very carefully consulted by those 
t paring for the April P.T. Examination. Both Reading and 
ecitation are expected of candidates. 
fri z q : s ; 
n th The Head Teachers | It would be well if all Head Teachers 
Note-Book. kept a summary record and syllabus 
wok. It would tell at a glance the condition of the school 
en from the head teacher’s point of view. In any case a rough 
— sort of diary should be kept, wherein the head teacher enters 
his work briefly each day. If his school is large it will be a 
— guide to him as to which classes to visit. I once saw a diary 
; of this kind in which were entries of the following nature : 
sult if Vonday.—Spoke to the school about being regular .in 
ttendance, watched the object lesson instruction in Standard 
eping l.. gave a lesson to Standard V. on ‘ Fractions’—a weak 
point in the last quarterly examination. 
oe ‘uesday.—Visited every class during the copy-book lesson, 
-_ | drew attention to the proper way of holding pens. 
Wednesday.—Spent some time with Standard I., a weak 
iss; gave them a lesson in oral arithmetic. 
This can be simplified by only indicating at the end of each 
hoe eek the chief work done. 
* * * . * * 
> Summary form for the) It is generally recognised that ex- 
Quarterly Exam. f aminations once a quarter are suffi 
ent. he results of these examinations are in some schools 
9 posted on the notice-board on some such form as this 
rons 
- ; , | 34 - - ta 3 
Zz 2 4 ; ° 7 £ 
why ( E.G G I ( 2 : xi I (5 
= 2 = 
mea sults for the standard which has done best are entered 
edink. ‘The marks referred to above are E (excellent), 
Es ry good), G (good), FG (fairly good), F (fair), 
ate), etc. 
* * a - * 
ms, a Hints on the Singing is in some schools well-taught. 
Teaching of Singing. Now that all Pupil Teachers are 
exan | in practical music as well as in theory, it is probable 
mprovement in the teaching of this subject may be looked 
I loes not, however, follow that teachers who are 
s can teach the best. In fact, it often happens that 
S t is only poorly taught when the master is an 
Now for some practical hints on the subject 
Don’t put music for the last lessons on Wednesday 
lriday afternoons. What would you say if an 
tor proposed to examine them at 4 p.m. in thei 
s ny 2? Something about their voices not being in 
’ Give about ten minutes a day to it either at the 


ining of the morning or directly after the return from 
ition—preferably the former. 
In addition to this, let there be one half hour lesson 
mgs during the week 
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More about) (4) Two items stand out for extra special 
Music. | attention—voice training, ear training Let 


these come on daily. It is the only way to achieve 
SUCCESS. 

5) Don’t use the accompaninent of the piano when the 
songs are being learned. There is no harm in doing so 
after the tunes are known, although for my own part, I 
prefer no accompaniment. 

6) When songs are learnt in two parts, test the voices 
of the children before arranging for the altos and sopranos. 
Don’t put all one standard to sing alto and all the other 
treble, without discrimination. What is worse, if 
anything, is the arrangement whereby the boys take on 
part and the girls another. 

(7) Let there Le plenty of teaching in this subject. ‘Too 
often most of the year is spent in rehearsing tests similar 
to those expected at the year-end. Until recently there 
was about only one book of official tests. These were 
carefully gone through and through. Get some of 
Curwen’s courses and go in for the work thoroughly. 

8) Do not trust too much to the class as a whole. 
Oftentimes half-a-dozen choir boys will so lead the rest 
that the teacher gets the impression that the class as a 
whole is in good form. Watch this. Let individuals do 
something, and occasionally excuse the choir boys from 
taking part. 

g) Let the answers to your ear tests or casionally be 
written down on This makes individual 
think for himself. | have known a whole class depend 
ing upon two or three children good at ear work, 
This is never, or rarely detected, if the ear work 
always taken orally. 


even 


slates. each 


be 


(10) There must be a gradual process of teaching, 
especially in the training of the ear. If not well started 
in the lower standards, the work becomes hard in the 


upper standards. 
* * * * : : 


The following remarks refer to the 1895 
Blue Book for examination, the last reported on :— 
Q.S. Candidates. gOb30 prese nted themselves ; of these 
1586 got into the first class, 3047 in the second, tg46 in the 
third, and 3051 failed to pass. That is about } got 
! second, whilst | failed. | have gone carefully through the 
criticisms of the various Inspectors, and subjoin those of most 
practical use in view of the approaching examination. 

‘In answering the question on object lessons for Standard 
I11., great ignorance was displayed of the meaning of object 
lessons, and the lists of proposed lessons were in the majority 


Bits from the 


lirsts, 


of cases very unsuitable.’ 


‘Many candidates spin out notes of lessons to an absurd 
extent.’ 


‘In framing mental arithmetic questions, easy and difficult 
were jumbled together.’ 
oy * ” * . 
Bits from the Blue ) ‘ |’rime factor was confused with prime 
Book —Arithmetic, number... . in the definition of a 
Literature. f fraction the equality of parts into 
which the unit is divided was not stated. * Further attention 
should be given to subtraction ; many still borrow from the 
minuend and pay back to the subtrahend, and the simple 
explanation by the method of complementary addition seems 
almost unknown. 
‘It is clear that pupil teachers practically know nothing of 


| doubt if one out of a hundred has read 


english literature. 
This is worthy, | think, of 


a single poem of Wordsworth’s. 


consideration, whether the knowledge of some masterpiece of 


< 


English literature might not be require d for the ().5. examina 
tion. 

‘The lack of general knowledge and ability in the bulk of 
the papers is deplorable.’ 
Geography and} ‘The questions on temperature, climate, 

History. f winds and tidal waves, were poorly 

answered.’ 

‘Very few good maps were met with, and very many were 


In few answers was anything found which 


surprisingly bad 
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could not be obtained from the ordinary cram text-book.’ ‘I 


refer to the frequent failure of candidates to see the bearing of 
1estion and to treat it in an intelligent manner.’ ‘ As regards 
these history papers, more stress seems to have been laid on 


the accumulation of facts than on acquiring a grasp of the 
tendencies and the spirit of English History.’ ‘* There seems 
to be a need for the use of more intelligent and educational 


‘ books, such as Green’s short history, instead of the 


\NSWEI ro CORRESPONDENTS, 


\ head master writes to me respecting the qualifications for 
the post of Sub-Inspector Class I]. Candidates must be cer- 
tified teachers who have received their parchment, must be 
between the ages of 25 and 35 years, must have been trained 
for two years with a first at the 2nd year Certifictate Examina- 
tion. In leu of training and ts¢ «/ass certificate, a university 
degree is accepted. , 


Candidates fulfilling these requirements, and who are 
desirous of obtaining an appointment, must, in the first 
nstance, send in a written application to the Secretary, 
Education Department, accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials. Their names will then be placed on the list of 
qualified candidates. ‘Those without degrees will be examined 
when nominated, ‘The examination subjects are English Com- 
position, Anthmetic, English History, Geography, together 
with any two of the following seven: Latin, Greek, French, 
(serman, Elementary Mathematics, Elementary Chemistry, 
Klementary Physics. University graduates are exempt from 
examination. A rigid medical examination has to be passed. 

I shall be glad to give any further information that may be 
necessa’ry 

7. R.G.—You are quite right. Many thanks for calling my 
attention to the error. Reading alone may be taken as a 
subject in an evening school. 1 was probably confounding 
this subject with writing at the time You have noticed that 
handwriting alone cannot be taken. 

L).C.4/.—I1f the alteration in your Time Table is only a 
cemporary one, it will suffice to make an entry in the Log 
hook. You might also write at the bottom of the Time Table 

me such statement as the following ‘From November tst 
o March 31st the school opens and closes 45 minutes earlier 
n the afternoons.’ Call your Inspector’s attention to this at 
his next visit and ask him to initial it, as signifying approval. 


7 


CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 


Circular 402. 
Granisit l00/$ ins dunder Art 84 (¢). 
Kducation Department, 
Whitehall, London, S. W. 
Sth November, 1897. 


SiR, Se misapprehension appears to exist as to the course 
vhich my Lords desire [ler Majesty’s Inspectors to adopt in the 
se of schools inspected under Article 84 (4) of the Code which 
have, in the opinion of Her Majesty's Inspectors, deteriorated in 
" ional value 
I may point out that, except in cases of very marked deteriora- 
on, any reduction of the grant without a years previous warning 
wild be avoided It isessential to the steady working of a school 
that the managers should, in ordinary circumstances, be able to rely 
vith reasonable certainty upon the stability of that portion of their 
income which ts derived fron. the grant 
\ ingly in cases where at the close of the school year a falling 
in « iency has taken place » such an extent that if no im- 
provement is effected, it will, in your judgment, be impossible that 
e grant should continue to be paid at the previous rate, a distinct 
varning of a prol reduction of yrant next year should be given 
it ' ul rep 
\ few instances may, however, occur ‘ a very marked re 
clot etiiciency in the course of the hool year renders it Im- 
ustil further payment of public moncy at the sam 
t isi he previous year In such cases, the managers, if they 
r tive part, as it is essential they should, in the supervision 
ft} | 1: and the teachers also n hardly fail to be awar 
! y ( n unreduced vrant wer, th ugh 





a year’s warning cannot be given, there is no reason why, asa 
general rule, the defects in the school should not be pointed out in 
a less formal manner (as indicated below), and opportunity given 
for their removal, before any final decision is arrived at by the In- 
spector. 

When an Inspector, at his first visit in a school year, finds that 
there is any falling off in efficiency, it will be his duty to point out 
to the teacher and the managers (if they are present), the defectsin 
the instruction, discipline, or organisation, and to give them his 
advice as to the best means of remedying those defects, and a note 
should also invariably be made in the Log-Book of the school. In 
such cases a second visit should always be paid during the schoo! 
year ; if possible by Her Majesty’s Inspector personally. Insome 
cases a third visit may even be found necessary. 

Whether, in any particular case, the school should be placed on 
the list for annual examination, is left to the discretion of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector in accordance with his instructions. It jis 
obvious that a school may cease to be of sufficient merit to receive 
the highest grants, and yet be in no danger of becoming inefficient. 
In extreme cases it may even be necessary to give a formal warning 
under Article 86, without placing the school previously on the list 
for annual examination. But, in order to warrant this course, the 
circumstances must be very exceptional. 

Whenever aschool is subjected to a reduction of grant, or replaced 
on the list for annual examination, or a formal warning given, the 
reasons must be clearly set out in the Inspector’s report. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. W. KEKEWICH, 


H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


Circular Letter 327 
S. & A. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
LONDON, S.W. 





(Telegraphic address, ‘Science Art, London.’) 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DIRECTORY 
(Revised to August 1897.) 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, 
SIR, — October 1597 
I am directed to call your attention to an omission from Sectior 
LXVIII. (c) at page 49 of the Science and Art Directory (revised 
to August 1897), which at present reads as follows :— 

In the advanced course a grant for Drawing in subjects of 
Group I. of the Art Syllabus, other than Elementary Freehand, 
which will not exceed 1os. per student. The amount of the 
grant will be assessed by successes at the Department's Exam 
nation, and by the Inspector’s report. 

The paragraph should read as under : 

In the advanced course a grant for Drawing in Subjects o 
Group I. of the Art Syllabus, other than GEOMETRICA! 
DRAWING (ArT) and Elementary Freehand, which will not 
exceed 10s. per student. The amount of the grant will be 
assessed by successes at the Department’s Examination, and 
the Inspector’s report. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


J. F. D. DONNELLY. 


—__+o2—_ 


THe BuitpinGc Hair 1N Brrps.—Some interesting exper 
ments lately undertaken by Dr. Butler go to prove that the uh 


ing habit is instinctive, and contradict the theory that bi Is buiie 
their nests by imitation. When different hen canaries, 1D 


the usual square box of a breeding cage, were turned loos viarie 

in which no typical finch-like nest existed, they buil sts ver) 

nearly resembling those of their wild ancestors. [H« turt 

loose a cave-bred canary in one of his aviaries late in .\pt I 

hird took possession of a quare box hung high up on th WOE, 

and had almost completed a nest in it when it w ' 
hy née 


Afterwards it began and completed an elaborate cup-sh 


g 
a dead bush 


= \\ 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 


June 1898. 


BY R. C. B. KERIN, B.A, (LONDON), 
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LATIN. 
Course for December. 

1, Vergil, Aeneid, Book L., lines 600-756. Book II., 1-44. 

2, Grammar.—The regular conjugations and the formation of 
the tenses; deponent verbs ; semi-deponent and quasi-passive 
verbs; verbs in -éo of the third conjugation ; formation of incep- 
in, desiderative, frequentative, and diminutive verbs. In the Syn- 
tax read the Genitive and Ablative Cases. 

3. ‘Anglice Reddenda,’ 65 to 75. 

4 Sentences from Bradley's ‘Arnold’ or Bayfield’s and Allen’s 
‘Exercise Book,’ 

Latin Grammar Notes. 

The four regular conjugations of verbs should be carefully gone 
brough, and the resemblances which they bear to each other should 
enoted. The resemblances are well brought out in the compara- 
ve table of endings in the grammar. Note that deponent verbs are 
verbs that are passive in form, and active in meaning, and are 

alled because they lay down (defono) the passive meaning. 
ey are the only verbs that have a perfect active participle— 
me deponent verbs have a perfect participle with a passive signi- 
ation. Note the verbs in -/o of the third conjugation, that drop 
hei before #4, ¢ final, or short ev, like cafio, facie, etc. Semi- 
eponent verbs are passive in form in the perfect tenses. Quasi- 
sive verbs are active in form and passive in meaning, ¢.g., véneo, 
» vapu ), 

The translation of the present subjunctive by ‘ may’ is only cor- 
rect (1) in wishes, as ‘may he do this,’ hoc facia? ; (2) in a final 
ause, as hoc facio ut valeat, ‘in order that he may be well.’ Other- 
is translated by /éce¢ when equivalent to ‘it is per- 
itted,’ or by potest feri ud when equivalent to ‘it can be that’ ; 
’ facere licet, ‘he may do this’ ; potest feri ut valeat,’ ‘he 
may be well,’ 

The pluperfect subject is translated by ‘should have’ when it 

principal sentence, otherwise the pluperfect indicative in 
nerally translates it. 


Wise *may 





lhe t English translations of the Latin perfect should be noted. 
¢ context decides which is to be used. It should be remembered 
U rfect with ‘have’ is regarded as a primary tense, the 
triect without ‘have’ as a secondary tense. 
ntax note the remains of locative case in names of towns 
| sn islands, domus and rus. 

Note mode of expression when the word vrs or vfpidum is 

ed, a irbe Roma, ‘in the city of Rome.’ 

Not motion ‘from’ is normally expressed by the abl. with 
4prep., except in the names of towns or small islands. Ay, after 
4 passiv rb, if used (1) with the agent, is translated by a or aé 
" , 


l.; (2) with the instrument is not translated, and the 
employed. With regard to method of expressing price, 
is used for indefinite, the ablative for definite (and some- 
nite) price, as hoc Pluris vendidit, hoc tribus sestertiis 
earn the distinction between the ablative and genitive 
juali oling that the nouns in the abl. or gen. must have an 
ian of bravery’ is not wr fortitudine, but vir fortis. 
{ manner, abl. of amount of difference, the abl. of 

Mpar bl. of respect. 
f attendant circumstances or ablative absolute is very 
rhe examples of it given in the grammar are well 
The following are the limits to its use: (1) The 





subject of it must be independent of the rest of the sentence ; ¢.»., 
eo absente Cacsarem /audavit, ‘he praised Caesar in his (C's) 
absence,’ is not to be imitated where ¢o refers to Cacsarem, ‘The 
sentence should run, Caesarem absentem laudavit. (2) The abla- 
tive absolute should be a short clause, 

Poetical and Greek usages of the genitive and ablative are impor- 
tant. Note the following : (1) gen. of respect, ‘nfeger vitae, * up- 
right in life’ ; (2) gen. of separation, desime guerclarum, ‘cease 
from complaints ’ ; (3)'gen. of cause, nolus in /ratres paternianimi, 
‘known on account of his fatherly feelings towards his brothers’ ; 
(4) abl. of place, without a prep. Note the different methods of 
translating the prep. ‘with’ into Latin. The constructions of 
dignus, indignus, contentus, and fretus are important. Students 
should avoid using dignus and indignus with genitive, as that con- 
struction is not found in Cicero, Distinguish the subjective and 
objective genitive ; ¢.g., amor patris, ‘the love felt by a father’ 
(the father is the subject of the love), subjective genitive ; amor 
patris, ‘the love felt for a father’ (the father is the object of the 
love), objective genitive. The predicative genitive is the genitive 
used as a predicate with the verb est, as stu/ti est hoc facere, ‘it is 
the mark (sign, characteristic) of a fool to do this.’ Note the con 
structions of interest, r2/ert, circumdo, induo, fruor, fungor, vescor, 
nitor, opus est, interdico, The classes of verbs that are followed 
by the genitive or ablative are important. Among the principal 
genitives expressing offences, accompanying verbs and adjectives of 
accusing, note the following: refetundarum (extortion), veneni 
(poisoning), mazestatis (high treason, the full phrase is /aesae maies- 
fatis), ambitus (bribery), /urti (theft), caedis (murder), peculatus 
(embezzlement), Aomicidi (manslaughter), Note, ‘to accuse of vio- 
lence, assassination,’ de vi inter sicarios accusare,’ 

Note the partitive genitive, remembering that ‘all of us’ is not 
expressed in Latin by omnes nostrum, but by nos omnes ; as * of 
us’ is not a real partitive genitive, as ‘ all’ is co-extensive with ‘ us,’ 
and not a part of it. Note ad l’estae ventum est (where templum 
is omitted), ‘ they came to the temple of Vesta.’ 

Note that the abl. expresses (1) point of time, (2) time within 
which an event happens, Also note the different ways of translat- 
ing ‘ three days after.’ 


Solution of Sentences given Last Month. 

1. Non dubitabamus quin de exercitu esset actum. 

2. Cum se Lugdunum ad castra recepturum promisisset fidem 
fefellit nec imperatorem consuluit. 

3. Non dubium est quin id ayat ut regnum sapienter et recte 
gubernet. 

4. Nemo nos prohiberi potuit quominus in hostes qui haud longe 
aberant impetum faceremus. 

5. Cum Caesarem prope urbem castra sua posuisse audivisset, 
duodecim dies Romae manere constituit, 

6. Quis nostrum hos tam turbulentos milites prohibere potest 
quominus Etruscorum fines vastent ? 

7. Imperatorem militibus imperavisse ut in silvas se reciperent 
dicunt. 

8. Amicos nostros ne Marco homini turpissimo ullam fidem 
habeant monuimus,. 

9. Militibus persuadere debuimus ut armi 
proximum oppidum iter facerent 

10. Te speravisse te Komam ad patrem tuum decem diebus 
iturum nemo mihi dixit. 


statim traditis ad 


Typical Sentences. 
1o. All of us were afraid that the general wished to take by 
storm the city of Syracuse, 


Omnes timebamus ne urbem Syracusas imperator expugnar 
vellet, 
Notes.—-(a) ‘ All of us’ must o/ be translated by omnes nostrum, 


as ‘of us’ is not a true partitive genitive, but ‘all’ and ‘us’ are 
co-extensive, hence say ‘ we all,’ the ‘ze’ can be omitted, as it is 
contained in the termination of the verb. (4) After verbs of fear 
ing, a ‘that clause’ is expressed by we and the subjunctive, a 
‘that not’ clause by w/ (or ae won) and the subjunctive; an int 
in English is expressed by an inf. in Latin. (c) For the tense of 


ellet, see sent. (4). The acting of ‘wishing’ is fut. to that of 
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eann vote I 7s IM apposition to urbem instead of 
bn in tl enitive, as you would expect from the English. 

it. Tlanni instead of followi up his victory marched to 
Capua in order to winter there. 

dian NM 4 7 fp i i (a mi icmarel 


Note 1) /n followed by a verbal noun in In 


i 


lish, 








must not ! ted by Are and the yund in Latin. There are 
two or three ways of pr ing it i) y ml f e¢ when 
neglected opportunity is implied; (ii) by . . . deberet when 
neglected duty is implied ; (ili) by a m (*to such a degree not’) 
u/ (* that n ibjunctive ; (4) in that there ‘= ubi 
(*‘ wher with subjunctive, relative pronouns and adverbs re 
quire t ubjunclive when purpose is implied, 
12. Do not advis r brother to put trust in such a man as 
this, if you wish to consult the interest of your country. 
\ rt? MON (or wa” - « moncre) Ut ET 
yiis 100 tocat, pa 1 or ler 
Notes (a) A prohibi ion in the second person must f be ex- 
pressed by n and the imperative ; ne and the imperative would 
be poetica N (or 7 ¢) with the inf, or we with the perfect 
subjunctive, are the ways adopted in prose ; #e with the pres. sud- 
punclive is used whe no particular person is addressed (hence 
called the éal,’ subjunctive) like //ow in ‘thou shalt not kill.’ 
(4) Z¢ with the im ¢ is used to express English 7x/. after 
verb enouny ‘ask, command,  etc.; (¢) wonu ris is here a primary 
tense, hence the res ulbjunctive weal (see sent. (4)) 5 
(7) fe there is followed by dative: (ce) ‘Such a man as this’ 
*thi uch mar ‘such’ before a noun ; fam *such’ 
before an adjective or adver! (/) the indic. is used after ‘.S7’ 
when there is an indic, or imperative used in the afodosis (Principa 
clause) ; ( n with dat. =‘ to consult the interests of.’ 
13. | cannot help sayin ‘ that it is of great importance to the state 
for this citizen of Kome to live as long as possible 
Ver ;/ i” y fa ee ) nle? ud y/ ci 
f Want é 
Note ( I help’ followed by a verbal noun is ex 
pressed in Latin by i ruin followed by the subjunctive ; 
(4) « ; i f wed by the inf.; (c) ‘it is of importance 
to’ is expressed by rest. ‘The person or thing to whom a thing 
is Ol Importance is expressed by the nitive, except when a per- 
sonal pronoun represents the persor in which case the abl. fem. 
sing. of the corresponding possessive adjective 1 used (the genitive, 
however, of the 3rd non-reflexive person pronoun is used) ; hence 
we have above ‘it is my interest’ would be expressed by 
ne N ! t ner that of interest is « xpressed either by 
(1) the inf. ) an clause with subjunctive, (3) by a neuter pro 
neun, (4) by * F clause ; citizen of Rome is 
not * / whicl ‘a citizen at Rome,’ but * Re 
Sent Yr pP é, utions of which will be given next 
mont 
I | ly elling your br her th you ought to have 
rined { ten y po 
>» After heari t on the consuls had marched to the 
city of Rome, he determined to go to Brundisium as quickly 
t { if mn his frier itl 


3. All of us ought to have prevented him [1 m pitch ny his 


ve vw city of Capua, ten miles from the camp ot 
Caesat 
1 Whow raid that he would not rive at Rome so as 
to pr tt ‘ ers from murdering the unarmed (ers) 
{ n 
5. | hav esitation in ying that it is your interest a 
Ww t inte of all patriotic ( és) citizens to resist such 
man i 
© Inst ot nu owitl m to ive the tate, he actually 
rmed th i} i tl nemy 
|) ‘ ! “ hav iet nined to place 
y ir | r tet i 
Having fe iccessfu gement, Cacsar broke uj 
his « p | ¢ castra), and ; ‘ y forced marches t 
t M illes 
Inst f praising th his hero ), he actually 
! hin 
1. It matter of great importance to us whether we shall 
t ‘ In fely | ) { 
q Pa 
1. (rive t i ’ tiv singular und plur (when found) 
> 2 tle y > . Yr, CUS, ni 
2. ily ¢ Latin for: 1, » soldiers, 2, soldiers, 2,011 sol 
e twen ire 40, 4, , 25 times, filly apiece, ninety ime 
> W t word {f the third declensi ! neuter Mention tl 


+. What words of the fifth declension havea full plu: 























5. What peculiarities are there in the declension of 
NEMO, ki “us, Lervum, 4S, SPonmtl 
6. What classes of verbs govern two accusatives, and wh 1 
of these two accs. when the verbs are turned into the passiy Illus 
trate your answer by examples. 
7. Explain the terms : coynate accu é, accusatinn 
adverbial accusative, predicat dative, ethical dat, Giv 
amples 
Vergil Notes, 1. 600 II. 45. 
607. Dum montibus umbrae lustrabunt convexa,* while th 
dows move in the hollow of the hills’ (Conington). 3 
O10. Unde... Cuma guaccumgue (imstance ol /n q \ 
the separation of the component parts of a word, common i ; 
IN #e-guid » antequam, postquam, priusquam). 
615. Dea, ‘abl. of origin. 
626. Volebat = * made out that he was sprung, et 
627. Note dat. governed by succed 
625. Vuogue (as here) = ‘also’ ; uogue, abl. of ox 
630. Mali (evil), malus, f. ‘appletree’ ; ma/us, m. ‘ : 
mala, f. a jaw’ ; ma/um, n. ‘an apple.’ 
632. Distinguish ico (-are) from indice (-ere) 
640. Argentum, ‘plate’ ; cae/ata, ‘chased. 
645. erat, quasi-oblique subjunctive. 
650 and 651. Note allusions 
654 and 655 are important lines 
Crtherea 
‘ Faciem nti us, ‘having changed his countenance’ (( 
cism). Distinguish ¢vfido (noun) from cxfido (dat. or abl. sing 
of the adjective cupid. s). 
665. Zela 7yphoia, not ‘the weapons of T.,’ but ‘ the weapons by 
which T was killed.’ 
607. ut, Show’ ; tactetur depe ndent juestio 
669. vola lor nolum, a Graecism. 
671. Vertant subjunctive of dependent questior 
672. Important line. 
679. Pelago, dative with res¢ upersum) 
683. After von amplins, guam is often omitted without influer 
ing the construction. 
686. Laticem Lyacus 
689, Distinguish /fdre/ (from 7 ), as here, from f/dre/, pre 
subj. 3rd sing. of fare. 
698. Sponda.—Note this word. 
701. Note canistris expediunt cer 
703 and 704. Important lines 
706. Ponant subjunctive, because gui denotes a purp 
720. Acidaliae matris, Explain allusion. 
724. I'ina coronant, meaning important 
727. Funalia, * tape rs.’ 
736. Laticu onorem, * offering of wine.’ 
737. Lil Note the impersonal abl. absolute. 
744. Zriones. 
4. C7, * how. 
5. “ruerint subjunctive of dependent questior 
15. /ustar, indeclinable noun, foliowed by the geniti 
23. Zantum, ‘only.’ 
29. Ziendebat = tendebat castra, * encamped. ) 
33. The infinitive after rier is poetical. Prose construc 


would require #/ and the subjunctive 


FRENCH. 
» Deceml 


Cour 


L 
1. Accertain amount of translation, and a certain nuu 
cises from English into French each week 








2. In the Gramma rn the possessive, relative, i 


demonstrative, and indefinite pronouns 
Note when ov, son, and fon are used before feminin 
the rules forthe use of Ze mien, le tien, et Note that 
change for gender, only for number. Note the omissio | 
sive adjectives before parts of the body, when there 1 ibigul 
4 ont la ns. Distinguish c'est, « n 
Note the uses of gw, uel, auc, and dont as relative | 
Learn the declension of the relative and interrogative ns, 
be able to frame illustrative sentence Note th p a 
word on which den depends. Note that gve as a rel S alway 
acc. Very frequently, however, in French sentence I 
ately precedes the verb, and the subject follows, a gin 
through ignorance of this peculiarity translate gue as wel 
subject of the verb. Note how the French avoid | 
passive by employing vv and the active. Note when ) 
The various uses of the indefinite pronouns are imp DOP 
the words that require we with the verb. Distin; ' 
masc., and / . fem.; note that ¢/ il 


masculine 








THE 


ENGLISH. 
Course for December. 
ar.—Verbs. , 
—From the death of John to the death of Edward III 
English Notes. 
igns of Henry ILI., Edward L., and Edward IIL. are ex- 
important. The most important events are: (a) The 
War, (6) The Conquest of Scotland and Wales, (c) The 
Years’ War. The causes and progress of these should be 
wo. The battles fought in this period are important, especially 
: es of Lincoln, Lewes, Evesham, lunbar, Stirling, Falkirk, 
Bannockburn, Hlalidon Ilill, Sluys, Auberoche, Crecy, 
Neville’s Cross, Poictiers, Navarette. The growth and development 
liament should be known. Note 1254 as the date when 
the Shire were first summoned; 1265 when burgesses 
st summoned. Note the Mad Parliament, the First House 
the Model Parliament, and the Good Parliament. 
Provisions of Oxford, the Mise of Lewes, the Mise ot 
ens, the Dictum of Kenilworth, the Confirmatio Chartarum, the 
Law, the Statute De Tallagio Non Concedendo, the Statutes 
Westminster, (4) Quia Emptores, (c) Quo Warranto, (7) De 
of Mortmain, (/) of Provisors, (g) of Proemunire, (4) of 
s, () of Treasons. Lives of the following men are impo 
Veter des Roches, Hubert de Burgh, Simon de Montfort, 
Wallace, Bruce, Gaveston, Despenser, The Black Prince. 
ive an account of Annates, Tallages, the Lord Ordainers, 
Death, Introduction of the Mendicant Orders. The rise 
rowth of English towns is an important question ; also be 
some account of the rise of the free labourer. 


ive ely 


hic of 


Commons, 


Grammar Notes. 
the definition and classification of verbs. Be able to define 
ive and intransitive verbs, strong and weak verbs, auxiliary 


incipal verbs. Note how intransitive verbs are made transi- 
Define voice, mood, and tense. Learn a classification of the 

wn the principal uses of the moods. Discuss the origin 
with the infinitive. Trace the history of the participles and 


ie! Y ins, and distinguish their usage in modern English. Be 
comment on such phrases, as ‘1 am a doing of it,’ ‘1 insist 
soiling away,’ ‘a well-read man,’ ‘a walking-stick,’ ‘ writing 
Learn the 





pre is is difficult,’ ‘a speaking tube,’ ‘a speaking doll.’ 
which verbs admit. Define conjugation. Note that 
erbs are older than weak verbs, and be able to give reasons. 
discuss the terms regular and irregular verbs. Learn a 
ion of strong verbs. Note the only two remnants of re- 
in English. Note yelept, star-y-pointing (Milton) 
results of the decay of verbal inflections. Be able to 
rsonal or unipersonal verbs, with an account of their 
Note sentences, like ‘Methought I by the brook of 
J.’ Note the usage of the history of the auxiliary and 
erb Be able to give instances of verbs (a) formerly 
, (2) formerly now weak, 
MATHEMATICS. 
GEOMETRY COURSE. 
should be devoted to a careful revision of the first two 
lid, and the working of riders. 
oti N | be able to prove the following properties of parallelo- 
1. The diagonals bisect each other and divide the parallelo 
» four equal triangles. 
the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each other it i 
vram 
opposite sides and angles are equal. 
iwh the worked-out theorems and problems on Books I 
I] [fall and Stevens. 
| solutions or hints on last month’s riders. 
N is important rider may be found proved in Hall and 
S t the close of Book II. 
ABC be a triangle. Through C and B draw CD), BD 
] to AB, AC respectively, and let CD, BD meet in D. 
\D, cutting BC in 1 
BA, BD are together greater than Al). 
}A, AC are together greater than 2AK, 
i h required result follows. 
} lay be found in Hall and Stevens at the close of Book II. 
n e 21) 
W riders : 
I v that the middle point of the hypoteneuse of a right 
ngle is equidistant from its vertices. 
. ruct a triangle given the base and sum of the sides 
opOM vw may a line of length /13 inches be constructed 
ly? 
useful to get a ‘key’ to Hall and Stevens’ rider 
used with care and not consulted too readily 
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ARITHMETIC COURSE. 

Chapters XXIX. and XXX. of Pendlebury may be studied, and, 
needless to add, the examples there given should be worked ; pet 
haps every third example of each set will suflice for the average 
student. Note the method of Art. 262 and the examples worked tn 
illustration thereof 

Answers to the examples set last month are 

1. £58,259 19s. 74d. 
2. 20378795875 tens of thousands. 

It would be useful practice to apply the approximate method t 
find the same square as far as tens of millions, in which case the 
saving of work would be greater 

2. §2631578047 3084210 
We obtain this result by the following method 


I91O' O'S 








95 
50 . 
Now the rest of the answer is the figures of }}} (those of 
1). 
But first figure of 499 is 5 
.”. first figure of 18 is 2 
.”. first two figures of 4%) are 52. 


*. first two figures of 
Proceeding as above we get required result 
A similar method will apply to the fraction }3 
Examples : 

1. Find what sum of money will amount to / 

years at 5 per cent. compound interest 
2. At what price should a book be published when a book 
25 per cent.) * 


500 In lwo 


seller sells it for three shillings (discount 
3. Reduce 19732 yards to miles an 1 poles 


ALGEBRA COURSI 


Chapters XXI. and XXII of Hall and Knight are to be rm ad and 
plenty of examples worked. 
Note that (4 — ¢) ( 
subtraction is equivalent to changing the sign befor 


6), or that to change the order of a , 
the expression 


Thus : = ' 


If the order of two subtractions in a product be changed the sign 
of the expression is unaltered. 

) (6—c) = (6—a) ( 

hese facts can be illustrated by numerical examples, « 


Thus: (a 
y Mccge (5 7). 
ac 3) = (5 


always see that each frac 


i Sea 


In working addition of fraction tion 


in its lowest terms. By this means an otherwise long sum may b 
made quite short, for example : 
17 4 153 ! j ! « 
‘4 308 i 
d + 0 = + + I I , 
a o- t I I I 
Note also the methods for shortening work in the following illu 
trative examples : 
_ ag : he > 
1.) Simplify ~ t { - 
pity 2 j h — ; 
Ilere we proceed thu 
> 
since 2a? — é* a 6° gives a quotient 2 and remaind 
Proceeding thn 
2a ‘+r 2 a 2 30 
; 2-7 Pi4 
a h- a 
3 
| 
] ) . 
} 
’ bh 1 / } 
44 30 (a+ 4) s/) ( 
ss : 
“ 
4 } 
a 
A similar method is d for similar examples in arith 
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implify The mass = 602. = {lb. = ? of 453°6 grammes W 
DA 12 ; 2. +2 170°l grammes a 
( 2 ) ( } ied P = mf : 
ny 
: $510 7O'l X 305 vA 
] pr n _1j 3 5 dynes ; 1 
7 + 2.x) — 4 (y — 24) + 2x ( 2x) (vy+2.) . 
sie >x) 2x) 25940°25 dynes. 
} 1x 2X) . ° : 
: . 3. A body is thrown up at an angle of 60° to the horizon, wit! 
y+ 24) } 24 : Fa : 
a velocity of Soo ft. per sec. Discuss its motion. N 
2x ( 2x) >x ( + 27) . . 2 . 
, Resulve the velocity of 8ooft. per sec. into S00 cos 60 or 
ae LJ = £5) 400 ft. per sec. in a horizontal direction, and 800 cos 30° or _ 
P 42 400 4/3 vertically. 
This latter vertical velocity will give us 
It useful to test the correctness of a result by the following 27 2 X 4001/3 
; st tl tn é . . oo a VS on a0 ho meee 
method (1) time of flight = = za = 25 \/3 sec 
>» Me ad 
Take a I, 3 1; then the numerical value of the expres- o2 . / 
’ ' ; al val . v2 00 X 400 /3 
’ ion set is (2) height reached = = 405 os 7500 ft 
' 2g 2X 32 
: ) } , 3 zy - , : ‘ 
( 4 ) (3 ss ) . oe ae rhe horizontal velocity of 400 ft. per sec. will keep constant 
: ? P throughout the motion, so that 
° 42 
: which agrees with the numerical value of our result, the horizontal range = 400 (time of flight) A 
Solutions to last month’s exercises : = 400 X 25/3 feet 
1. -1 + 3he +b -1=8+24 be—b— : 
, + r 3 : t I ht t I+ a ¢. = 10000 4/3 feet. 
his can either be obtained by ordinary division or by factorising _ , ? 
, Bo . ss 4. A rifle bullet is fired horizontally at a height of 10 feet above 
; / . the surface of a lake, which it strikes at a distance of 500 yards. Find 
a wert with what velocity it was fired. 
; ! ( \ 4 M 6 t —— ,f - ” c ° 
nie vw) y) By formula s = }¢¢*, the bullet falling Io feet, V 
2 2\3 3\2 4\2 
Cee)” + (YT [OY — (¥"Y we get lo = 167 ; 
(x2 4 72 = 24 4A 5. 3 3 3 , ; 
A y*) (a ry y*) (x ) (2° + ) _ 10 ; 
(x? + yp) (xt + a2y? + 4) (W9 — yp) (2? +) or/= seconds = time of flight. 
rH) (e+ y) (2 — 1 + Y")- .”. the velocity (supposed uniform throughout) te 
We append two problems V/10 \ 
1. If the product of three consecutive odd integers be in- = 500 yards per sec. ih 
reased by four times the middle one, prove that the sum will be 
perfect cube, 200/10 yards per sec. 
2. Prove that numbers ending in 2, 3, 7 or 8 cannot have an = 600 y/10 feet per sec. 
integral square root. of 
5. How many foot-lbs, are equal to the energy of a ton mass 
MECHANICS COURSI . : . 2 ) el 
‘ NAIR moving a mile a minute ? +h, 
Chis month a careful revision of the work already done should be Here the mass is one of 2240 lbs. and the velocity is 88 ft. per 
made, and the Statics may be read as far as the end of kxample I. in sec, ; hence energy , mz? 
Loney’s second chapter ; of this set of examples the student should ; i" : . 
work at least the first 10. = 3 x 2240 X 35 X SS foot-poundals 
Illustrative examples, _ 2240 X 88 X 88 ft. -Ibs ' , 
1. A body descends slowly in water and is observed to fall 2X 32 
$ inches in a certain second and 20 inches in the next 2 seconds. 27104 ft. -lbs. 
Find the ratio of resistance (assumed constant) to the weight. . — ‘ , ’ 5 
/ z ce es en 6. A particle falling under gravity describes 100 feet in a ceriai 
Leta ft. per sec, be the velocity of the body at the com- second ; how long will it take to describe the next 100 feet, th 
nencement of the first s« cond, resistance of the air being neglected. “ 
From the fact that it falls 8 inches or 3 ft. in one second, by ; ' 
f ul peat Let 7 be its velocity at the commencement of the first 1 
ormula i+ .* ‘ p 
: feet. 
we et T | . (1) a 4 . ‘ ‘ & 
er Then the particle describes under gravity 100 feet in I & di 
From the fact that it falls 28 inches or 7 ft. in three seconds having an initial velocity of 7. 
we get by the same formula : _ 
2 te PS (2) Hence by formula s = 7/ + 4 ¢@, ‘ 
. 1 100 = + 10; 
e Multiplying (1) by 3 and subtracting the result from (2) we 8 
t +f a or v = S4 it. per sec, t! 
4 ft. /sec. ¢ We shall now find how long it takes to describe 200 
Now if P lbs. be the required resistance, and mlbs. be the starting with initial velocity of $4 ft. per sec. 8 
mass of the body, the force causing it to fall is (m P) lbs., or By formula s = 7/ + igf*, ; 
1’) gy ye | 1 hence by equatl mn PP mf 200 842 nee 162 . 
ve vet or 47 — 21/ + 50 =0, 
9 giving / 1°7 seconds as the only positive resu 
32” 21 Hlence time taken over the second hundred fe 7 secol t 
9 (= 3°7 1). 
" ) ) 321 287m ’ ; 
} : atin We add a few bookwork questions : 
288" (1) Prove the formula t+ ft.- 
‘ . ‘ .. ‘ e the a] am of v ies. 
, 2. A ife e acting on a mass of 602. for 2 seconds (2) Enunciate and prove the parallelogram ol 
enerate velocity of Loft. per se Find the measure of the force (3) Prove that a body thrown vertically up with v¢ 
' yne 1 foot jo°5 cn 1] 453°6 vrammes. ) , 
4 Ilere i econds the body gets u velocity of 1roft. per will reach a height “ : 
* 
| ; or % 1" per se es 
eleratior m. / sec (4) What do you know of ‘ the conservation rgy 


we 








5 600 or 


3° or 


onstant 


t above 
ls, Find 


a certain 
feet, ine 


» 2001! 
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With respect to Question 4 given last month, the body will take 
nger in falling than in rising, for the body is continually losing 
ergy, due to ‘the work done against the air resistance, so that at 
say point on the way down it is moving slower than it was at the 
me point during its ascent (had there been no resistance the 
velocity and energy at these two places would be the same). 


CHEMISTRY COURSE. 
Nitrogen and ammonia should be studied this month, their pre- 
tion and properties. The student should prepare and collect 


me ammonia gas for himself. The analysis of ammonia should 
be got up. 
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and Logic for Teachers,’ 
it is and Hox » to Get it.’ 


dence 


What 


and of 


Locke's *THOUGHTs,’ 


I. Digest. 
is again referred to that which is pro- 
pp. v viii, As before, the student should 
are fully through $$ 31 “146, and should then proceed to go 
igh Quick’s Digest, which should recall to her mind the main 
ints in these sections. She should especially be careful to master 
such a way as to be able to readily reproduce those portions of 
the text that are asked for so frequently in the examination-room. 
What there are will appear both from the Notes and Criticisms 
that follow, and also from the questions given below. 


pp. 20-128. 


I digest the student 


ae “ 
vided in (Quick’s bock, 


Il.—Notes and Criticism. 


The difference to be found in the manners and abilities 
of men is owing more to their education than to anything 
else. It is to be carefully noted that Locke denies, and rightly so, 
the existence of innate ideas. ‘To him the infant mind is a blank 

e hula vasa) on which experience has to write, and he is 
iently disposed to ascribe the manifold differences of intelli- 
gen nd character that we see among men much more to diver- 
s circumstances and education than to differences of aptitude 
lisposition.’ But whether we postulate with Locke the ex- 

f faculties, or with Herbart believe that the soul or the 
reacted upon by ideas, we must admit native differences 
great i nount, so that one will exhibit faculties differing both in 
nd in excellence as compared with those of another, and 
d will answer to the reaction of ideas more speedily, more 
efectualiy, and more variously than another ; wherefore, 


Z 


granted 
ie Sa training and influence, differences in aptitude and in dis- 
position would inevitably present themselves. Every man must 
some time or other be trusted to himself and his own con 
duct. [his very aptly summarises the end and aim of moral 
raining, viz., the production of a self. governing man. 

Rewards and Punishments. There is more truth in the state- 
ment that *those children who have been most chastised 
seldom make the best men’ than in the much-quoted ‘ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” Awe and respect from young 

, to be changed into friendship and fellowship when they 
sr to man’s estate, is Locke’s prescripton. Chiding is 
wrong with beating, both leading to dejection. To 
restrain without dejecting is the aim. Beating does not re- 
t it does deject. It makes learning loathsome, It pro- 
slavish temper, temporary restraint being followed by 


or creates a low-spirited, moped creature. ‘ But yet 
‘ ne, and but one, fault for which I think children should 
be beaten, and that is obstinacy or rebellion.’ 


Concerning 
k rightly says (note, p. 222) that this limitation is more 
han real ; and Compayré complains that ‘he has yielded 
as of his time on one point only when he admits one ex- 
» the absolute interdiction of the rod, 


e 


and tolerates its use 
cases to overcome the obstinate and rebellious resist- 
e child. This is going too far, no doubt; but to do 
ie boldness of his views, we must consider how powerful 
i then was, and is, in England.’ Herbart is of the same 

Locke when, in his ‘Science of Education,’ he says— 
ion, prohibition, restraint, checking by threats, are only 
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negative measures of education, Hlindrance of otifence is 
only good when a new activity continually takes the place of that 
which is restrained.’ Comenius, on the other cell as well as 
Pestalozzi, speak in favour of the use of the rod ; but Rollin, the 
Port Royalists, and, farther back, (uintilian, discourage its use. 
The latter of these authorities considers the use of the rod as be 
tokening a bad teacher, because (1) it is servile and degrading | 
Locke’s ‘slavish temper’) ; (2) after atime it loses its effect ( 
Locke’s contention that it does not really restrain); (3) if the 
teacher does his duty in exc iting interests there will be no need for 
its use (cf. Locke and Spencer on making study pleasurable). 
Locke further states, with truth, that the rod is of use in teaching 
Thought, as a sage puts it, cannot be quickened with the cane 
That obstinacy is begotten of indulgence, and therefore should 
really be put to the credit of the te achet or parent whose folly has 
victimised the child. That the rod should be being 
only used when all milder methods have failed. That punishment 
should be by proxy, so that the father may not be associated with 
the pain as its cause. To each of these statements, save only the 
last, one can willingly subscribe ; but it is almost ridiculous to 
think that by merely using a kind of executioner the father may 
escape connection with the punishment—nor, indeed, is such escape 
desirable. It will be seen from a study of the Jesuits (see Quick 

* Reformers’) that punishment by proxy prevailed also amongst 
them. 

Rewards, by ‘ flattering those wrong inclinations which they should 
restrain and suppress, thus lay the foundations of those future vices 
which cannot be avoided but by curbing our desires and accustom 
ing them early to submit to reason.’ Enjoyments should * never be 
bestowed upon them as rewards of this or that particular perform 
ance that they show an aversion to, or to which they would not have 
applied themselves without the temptation.’ On this subject Fitch 
remarks that ‘a child may be stimulated to exertion by very dil 
ferent motives : 


the last resort, 


some 


‘(1) By the desire to get something, or by the hope of 
tangible reward, 

* (2) By the desire of distinction and the wish to excel his fellows. 

* (3) By the desire to win approbation from parents or teachers 

‘(4) By the simple wish to improve, and to do the right thing 
because it is right. It is notorious that we do appeal very 
much in England to the hope of reward. Our whole educational 
plans, both for boys and for men, are pervaded through and through 
with the prize system. We rely on them (rewards) tox 
much as furnishing the motive to excellence, and we thus do not 
give a fair chance to the development of purer and nobler motives 
he 3 Hence I venture to offer this general counsel. Use re- 
wards sparingly. Do not rely on their influence too much. Do 
not give them for ordinary obedience or for fair average 
tion, but let them be felt as real 
cases of special effort or excellence.’ 

Honour and the sense of shame are to supply the motives t 
right action. ‘The child will be so jealous of hi 
avoid wrong-doing for fear of tarnishing it. This is very weak, as 
it presupposes a degree of rational and moral excellence not to 
found in any normal child. As Campayré say ‘Locke, who 
perhaps is wrong in teaching the child too early, as though he were 
a man, who does not take suflicient account of all the feebleness 
that is in infant nature, appeals from the first to the sentiment of 
honour and to the fear of shame —/.¢., to emotions —which, I fear, 
by their very nobleness are above the powers of the child Honour 
—which is, in fact, but another name for duty—may assuredly be 
the guide of an adult and already trained conscience. But is it not 
chimerical to hope that the child, from his earliest years, will be 
sensible to the esteem or the contempt of those who surround him ” 
If it were possible to inspire a child with a regard for his reputation, 
I grant, with Locke, that we might henceforth ‘*make of him 
whatever we will, and teach him to love all the form 
But the question is to know whether we can succeed in this, and | 
doubt it, notwithstanding the assurances of Locke... ... Th 
moral pedagogy of Locke is certainly faulty, in that it is not suffi 
ciently addressed to the heart and to the potency of loving, which 
is already so great in the child. I add that, in his haste to emanci 
pate the child, to treat him as a reasonable creature, and to develoy 
in him the principles of good government, Locke was wrony in 
proscribing almost absolutely the fear of punishment. It rood 
to respect the liberty and the dignity of the man that is in the 
child, but it is not necessary that this respect degenerate into super- 
stition ; and it is not sure that to train firm and robust wills it is 
necessary to have them early affranchised from all fear and all cor 


applica 


distinctions them for 


>; reserve 


reputation as t 


ol virtue, 


8s vo 


straint.’ Kead also (Quick on this point 
Habits Locke might a!most be called the apostle of habit, for 
to him education mainly means the begetting of good habits, whic! 


are to be taught directly and, if 
many at a time ($ 66). 


needful, 
This view 


artificially, but not to 


is a sagacious one, althor 
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too often repeated ‘We are whaf we are not so 
because of what we wish to be, nor of any sentiments we have 
formed, but simply by virtue of what we are doing every day’ 
Fitch ‘'] entral principle of Locke’s ** Thoughts ” is that 
| he 1 of the educator is to settle in the pupil, by steady, unre- 
nittiny i » intellectual and moral r and though the 
" read nay now and again be disposed to resent the repetition of 
” the dictum, he can hardly complain that its importance has been 
; ] exagyerated’ (‘Cyclopedia of Education’). ‘This method of 
, teaching children by a repeated Practice, and the same action 
, me, over and over again, under the eye and direction of the tutor 


’ ill they have got the habit of doing it well, and not by relying on 
rules and trusting to their memories, has so many advantages that 
I cannot but wonder how it could possibly be so much neglected,’ 

' p In eighing against Rules, Locke is in accord with all good 
authorities. ‘Few years require but few laws,’ he very wisely 
says ; also that these should be clearly stated, and be well within 

; f he powers of the child to obey. This being done, it will be easy 

; to insist upon a due performance and to deal with breaches. 

Public versus Private Education.—Carefully read ()uick’s 
note on this, and also the note on p. 513 of (Juick’s ‘ Reformers. 
Locke’s view does not commend itself to the English mind, which 
egards the coddling almost inseparable from private tuition as a 


lirect bar to the acquisition of the robustness and independence 


lued and valuable 


‘ which are so v Locke’s unfortunate experiences 

under Busby are to be credited with this opposition to public edu- 

ition. Something greater than ‘learning to wrangle at trap or to 

ook (/.¢., cheat) at spar-farthing’ are to be picked up at schools, 

} Locke notwithstanding. The praise of virtue, which of the fou 
ims viz, Virtue, Wisdom, Manners, Learning—is first in im- 

portance, gives Locke his high place as an educationist. His 


coupling of Courage with virtue, and his claim to any falling off 
in this particular, as in the ‘late actions at sea’ (for which see 


(Juick’s note), are to be imputed to corruption and vice, are in 
; wreement with the truest principles of morality. Later on ($ 115 
t .) some further interesting remarks on courage occur, with 


which, however, we need not deal, except to note Locke’s wise 
condemnation of the bogey and everything else calculated to make 
children fearful, and also his recognition of moral as opposed to 
It is more than doubtful whether his Spartan 
of exposure to pain as a means to courage would 
be in any degree successful. As he himself remarks, this recom- 
mendation does not altogether agree with his extreme anxiety to do 
away with physical pain as a punishment, and indeed with all kinds 
of pain as punishments Vaxima deb reverentiia (the 
respect 


vreatest of reverence is due to children) is a wise saw, for 
is catching, and in good manners, as in other things, ‘as is the 


| hysical 
recommendatio! 


courage 


tur pueris 


teacher, so is the class.’ 
Under Task and Compulsion should be recognised the claim of 
Spencer that healthy acquisition of knowledge should be pleasur- 
ible—an excellent aim not always capable of accomplishment, for 
' in learning there must be drudgery, which of course should be re- 
duced to a minimum by ‘ patience and skill, gentleness and atten- 


tion’ (see (Quick’s note) 
Some studies are in themselves unpalatable, and although dancing 
. may be appreciated equally with hop-scotch, the rule will not 


apply throughout the curriculum, and there must be some amount 

ot compulsion (M4 course, a secondary interest——as, for example, 

regarding the unpleasant study as conducive to a good end, say 

either success in life or pleasure to parent--may take off some of 

the drudgery, but some would remain, and it is easy to argue that 
this is not an unmixed evil, even if an evil at all. 

The substitution of reasoning for compulsion and blind obe- 

dience would be admirable were it possible ; but although Locke’s 

dvice is to be followed, and reasoning ‘suited to the child’s capa- 

city and apprehension ’ is to be employed, it must not be thought 

"4 that the child can regard all conduct towards him as right as the 

teaching of his undeveloped power of reasoning. Full understand- 

will come later, but action in the child’s interest must not be 


‘ suspended on this account We take Locke’s advice, then, as good 
, counsel, not always capable of realisation in practice because of 
the limitations due to the immaturity of the child’s reasoning 
power! That * the reasons that move must be obvious and leve! 


’ to their thoughts, and such as may (if I may so say) be felt and 
touched,’ is good in theory but difhcult to put into practice. As 
i ‘ to Example, |! ocke is in exact agreement with all teachers. 


: The qualities necessary to a good teacher or tutor.—(1) 

' Worthy of respect ; (2) Consistent , his conduct must square 
with his precepts ; (3) Sobriety, Temperance, Tenderness, Dili- 

y rene and I)iscretion ; (4) able to give the child a good mind, 
well-principled, tempered to virture and usefulness, and adorned 

, with civility and good breeding ; (§) mature in age and in virtue 

; (6) with a good stock of learning ; (7) well bred ; (8) well versed 
in the way { the world, Breeding to be placed before book 
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learning, for ‘ the great work of a governor is to fashi 


ind form the mind; to settle in his pupil good | 
principles of virtue and wisdom ; to give him by lit . 


view of mankind, and work him into a love and ii ! ; 
is excellent and praiseworthy ; and, in the prosecut it 
give him vigour, activity, and industry. The studies which h 
him upon are but, as it were, the his 
employment of his time to ke« p him from saunterir g l id 


teach him application and accustom him to tal 


excre ise s ol 


give him some little taste of what his own industry n er 
Under craving must be noted the distinction , 
and acquired appetites, the former of which must be gr lw 


the latter must be disregarded. Queis humana sibi uf nature 
egatis (Things which human nature would grieve for wi 
denied to it). 

Recreation is as necessary as Labour or Food. | 
‘after their own fashion.’ 

Justice must not be transgressed. Offences against jy 
must be rebuked and set right. They must be watched and jp. 
structed, and guarded against unjust acts and hal Hi 
ind liberality will aid. Detestation of dishonesty must 
stilled from the earliest age. 

Curiosity is but an appetite after knowledge. Locke, 
mon with all thinkers (¢/ Spencer), demands that this ppetite 


should be encouraged (1) by answering all questions ; (2) by 
mendation; (3) by never giving them deceitful and eluding 18 
answers to their questions ; (4) by providing a whetstone tot - : 
curiosity in the shape of new and strange things. Spencer adds 


that the child should be shown that a little more observation 

have discovered other points concerning which questions mig ly 
have been asked. He also suggests that, whenever possible, 

child should be encouraged not only to question, but also to answer 

his own and other children’s curious questions, whereby | 

serving powers might be further quickened. 


Play Games (§ 130).—This is a very important part of L 


doctrine, dealing as it does with the question of pleasurable acqu cre 
sition. Concerning this Compayré says: ‘ Another characteristic 
of Locke’s intellectual discipline is that, utilitarian in its purpose, tior 


the instruction which he organises shall be attractive in its methods 

After hatred for the pedantry which uselessly spends the powers 

the learner in barren studies, the next strongest antipathy of | 

is that which is inspired by the rigour of a too didactic system of pe 
instruction, when the methods are repulsive, the processes pai 

and when the teacher appears to his pupils only as a bugbear 

a marplot.’ 

Although he may go to extremes in this, he is partly rig 
wishing to bring into favour processes that are inviting and m 
that are attractive, without hoping, as he does—without desing 
even—that the pupil may come to make no distinction betwee 
study and other diversions. We are disposed to believe that 
thing may be done to alleviate for him the first difficult 





learning, to entice and captivate him without restraining him, b 
finally to spare kim the disgust which cannot fail to be inspit & 
studies too severely forced upon him, and which are made the 
ject of scourges and scoldings. It is especially for reading 3 
the first exercises of the child that Locke recommends th 
instructive plays. ‘ They may be taught to read without perceiving 
it to be anything but a sport, and play themselves into that the 
others are whipped for.’ 

Children of every age are jealous of their independer 
eager for pleasure. No one before Locke had so clearly re c 


nised the need of the activity and the liberty which are natw 
the child, or so strongly insisted on the necessity of respecting "% 
independent disposition and his personal tastes. Here again hg 
lish pedagogy of the 17th century meets its illustrious succes 
the 19th. Herbert Spencer has thoroughly demonstrated t 
that the mind really only appropriates the knowledge that 

it pleasure and agreeable exercise. Now there is pleas 
agreeable excitation wherever there is the development of a nom 
activity corresponding to an instinctive taste, and proportl 
the natural powers of the child; and there is no real ist 
save at the expense of a real display of activity.’ In a note! 
Prof. W. H. Payne says: ‘It is usually said that a pupils ¢ 
for a study indicates one of two things—either the mode of prt 





ing the subject is bad, or it is presented at an unseas able 
of mental development ; but this distaste is quite as |i ely to be 
to the fact that a certain mode of mental activity has not ye! 
established, for until fairly established its exercise cant . 
pleasurable. The assumption that intellectual appeurs 





exist and are waiting to be gratified, or that they will 
appear at certain periods of mental development, is by 
general law of the mental life. In many cases these 4p . 


must be created, and it may often be that the studies emp!e 
purpose may 


this not at first be relished. And ther 








| insti 
note | 
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re, under the best of skill, this relish 
the knowledge or the discipline is 
enforced contrary to the pupil’s pleasure.’ 
| s view may again be compared with that of Froebel, con- 
ning which the writer in the ‘Cyclopedia of Education’ truly 
On the practic al side, the master stroke of Froebel’s genius 
s his organisation of children’s play. He recognised it as the 
ns Nature herself had chosen for the education of the young. 
saw that by exercising a wise and thoughtful choice of games, 
anising them, he could, without in any way spoiling the 
ntaneous delight, make them the means whereby his ideas of 
ation might be put into practice in their first and most elemen- 
Games of movement for the limbs, for the hands, of 
struction, of childish song—all these might welt be collected o1 
vented; and these he did collect and invent with admirable 
ess. The games and songs will be found organised and ex- 
ined in the AJutter und Aose-Lieder. 


come, 


may never and 
so necessary that the studies 


y forms, 


III. —Questions. 








1) State and criticise Locke’s views on the distribution of praise 
lame. 1888. 
What sort of reasons and reasoning should be laid before 
hildren? 1888. 
tite :} State and criticise Locke’s views on Punishments. 1890. 
,) What are the qualities which Locke requires in the Teacher ? 
Ng $90, 1892, 1895, 13596, 1897. 
t 5) State and criticise Locke’s views concerning Rewards and 
5 Punishments. 1891, 1892. 
6) Give the substance of the sections on Habits, Practice, Rules, 
ustice, Compulsion, and Reasoning. 1892. 
(7) Why does Locke prefer private to public education? 1894. 
er 8) What methods does Locke advocate for the curing of obsti- 
nacy? 1895. 
)) State and criticise Locke’s views regarding curiosity? 1895. 
10) Give Locke’s statements regarding Habit, Curiosity, Re- 
reation, Reasoning, and Compulsion, and criticise them. 1895. 
It) State and criticise Locke’s remarks on Curiosity, Recrea- 
‘ ion, Habits, Justice, and Reasoning. 1896. 
12) Give the substance of Locke’s remarks on Curiosity, Re- 
reation, Justice, Courage, and Compulsion. 1897. 
13) Compare the ideas of Locke with those of Froebel with re- 
pect to games and learning. 1897. 
—_ +e — 
QUERY COLUMN. 
§ 
RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the cougon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 
FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 
> The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
: any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 
CH Solve— 
3 4 i 
5 x — = 
2 =3 
(Hall and Knight’s ‘ Higher Algebra.’) 
I ing logarithms we obtain— 
—y) log 3=>—y log4=—2y log2..... (1) 
— 8) lee Oe itp— 2) MS ww tc ce cs 
ave trouble in writing, put @ for log 3, and 4 for log 2, 
1) and (2) become, on simplifying, 
ax + y(a— 26) =a 
- r(a + 26) — jay = Of 
ing these simultaneously 
x a 2a — 25 
i = ’ 
4(a — 4) 4(a— 6) 
. log 3 - — 3 log 3—2 log2 
1 4(log 3 — log 2) 4(log 3 log 2) 
. \er \ person buys an article and sells it to gain 5%. If he 
at t at 5% less and sold it for 1 shilling less he would have 
ur What was its cost price ? 


bg 


yr solution 


see * (Juery Column,’ November 
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angle, O the centre of the circumscribed circle, D, KF, F the « 
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Let I denote the centre of the circle inscribed in a tri- 
ntres 
} 


of the escribed circk s, then show that 


OTF (yp: OK? + OF? 12k*, 


(Todhunter’s T rig., Miscell 


In Art. 253, Todhunter, it is shown that 


neous Exs.). 


OP = R?—2Rr, OD? = R? + 2k» 
OE? = R? + 2Rry, OF? R? + 2K» 
Hence 1? OD? 4+ OF? + OF th? + 2K(r, 4+ +» 
—vr), and therefore we need only prove that (7, + 7) +» r) 
sR. 
Now 7 + 7% + 7 , S ( . + . + . 2 
s a h , s 
» ; 
<4 — 6)( ) + si t)( )+ hs ) 
(s — a)( se) | 
I 
s[4te- \( )-+(s—a)(s + r) (s yf 


-(s —a)(s b)(s ‘| 


_I = a > 7 ee MY 
sls 33 (2a + 2 + 2c) + a “ T { { 


I > 
| 24 | 4k. 


1. Lendesay. 


E+3 707107 . © 


-Sum the triangular series 
16 terms. 


Take the differences between consecutive terms, and place 
them between consecutive terms, in a second line, thus : 
I 3 6 10 
Treat this second line in the same way, and the third, and so 
on, and observe whether the differences finally become nothing ; 
they do. 
I 3 6 10 


When such is the case we have the following genera/ rudes (2, 
I, O, ete., being called the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc., differences) : 


nth term = (first term) + (7 —1)(1st diff.) 


gee 2)iond diff.) + % — 1" — 2m —3) 
1.2 rt Fr 3 


(3rd diff.) 


7 etc, 


n(n I) 


Sum of # terms = (1st term) + (1st diff.) 


n(n — 1)(% — 2) 


+ (2nd diff.) + ‘ — -— ae 
Pos 3 
™ - , BS. Be 15.14.12 
Thus, the 16th term = (1) + 15(2) + : a (1) + 4-13 gy 
~ 5.32 2 
; ) 
I + 30+ 105 = 1306. 
10.15 , wees 8. 8 
Sum of 16 terms = 16(1) + > (2) 4 >° 14 Wy) 
2 Ts 
O.15 I I 
t 2 u > (0) 
i.e = 
16 + 240+ 560 S16. 
G.A.M.—Solve the equations 
(a) 34° — 8y* = 13) 
rv 5 
(2) /m(a 2a) + /n(a 2a) J(m + n)x. 


(Bursary Competition, Aberdeen University.) 
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yl 4 
15 ‘ 15 
, Ih ' ‘ 1} 
: , 
2 1500 Re 
1 
e 600 
I 13\° 109 21709 
’ x ( ) 00 
0 r¢ 20 
, . 7 
13 Vf 21709 
{ hen t ; 
‘ Le) 
/21769 + 13 V 21709 + 15 
ra ’ 6 
r) t lu i issible since a> cannot be negative 
1s ; 
' imila y substi > for x we obtain 
s/ 21700 13 
' 16 
; 
— 
That is, a t Vv 21709 15 =r tS 
; 
, ( 160 
(¢) N \ ‘ ‘ mys 
uaring bot! les W tain 
{ ( 24 (wi + 
ne 2, + 2a(y zy MNn) 5 
r(2, ; 22( 2 Mn) 
' A ‘ ‘ 
\ , 

Lu I ‘ n borrow 1,100 at 6 per cent. compound 
interest, and e to pay principal and interest in TL years in equal 
instalments, how much must each instalment be, the first being 
paid the end of the first ye Haugh’s Arithmetic.) 

Let A nst ntin t 
; o 
Ar tl en t { ty ! e perso owes TIO a of 
100 
1oOo . . 
1100 1100 x Hle now pays ba A, so that at the com- 
100 
; 106 
re ‘ ve 1 ODLY OWeS IIOO A, 
100 
‘ 
I f 
| 1100] \ At er t second year 
bon . 
a] 
, ves 11 | \ + (2 Ik \ = (1100R \)kK 
100 
rrool AR He now pay cond sum of A, so that at 
h rippin ye he owes only 1100R° AR —A. 
If we go on this, at the beginning of the fth year he 
will owe t1ool AR! LR’ \R \ But 
by t time he owes sof , for he has paid off. Hence we 
| have 
1100 | AK AR \ 0; 
rrook A+ AR + Al AK 
| 1 ! 
A( See any Algebra.) 
’ | I 
. 11 | rrook' (1 1) 
| I kK I 
’ 
‘ Ix I 
4 I } 
‘4 \ © 2 
S ( ' ) which will be found t 1°S983, by 
, ; 
, 
. it i. 
1390°47 
SOS 3 
139 5 
: 
fo ‘,enuine milk contains SS per cent., by bulk, of water, 
’ »°75 per cent fat, and S°5 of non-fatty solid \ purchaser buys 
7 gallons of mi t 3 ju Phe milk, on being analysed, is 
found contain 90°84 ce of water and 2°24 per cent. of fat, 
the re eing 1 tatty i Find whether anything besides 
; ae ) 
: wa has bee led it, and find the sum of which the pur- 

} , ‘ 
chase is bee rile London Matri » June 1897.) 

, 100 | ‘ il} It contains 88°75 parts of 
i water, 2°75 part 5°5 parts of non-fatty solids. 4s. 
t t just enoug irts) of water only is added to bring 
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the percentage of water up to 90°84. In the 100 


adulterated milk there are now 88°75 + x parts of w 
° S375 + 2 
is a percentage ol fe xX 100. Hence we |} 
100 + a 
SS 75 r 
: (100) go'd4 
100 + « 


5575 + 1001+ = 9054 + 90°S4x. 
O°10.4X 9. 


> 
a 22°82. 


Therefore in 100 + 22°82 parts of the adulterated mi 


, - 2°75 
are 2°75 parts of fat, that is » X 100 per cent. ; this give 
122°8 % 
2°24 per cent., which is just the amount found by analysi 
Hence nothing but water was added ; 


Since the adulteration is 22°8 parts in 122°8, ifa man spend 


8 . . ».¢ 228 . 
54 pence he is defrauded of of 34 pence, whi $ 15 
122°8 : 
pence, 
&#7" Several queries are unavoidably held over this mo If 


E. T. Fryle (Sierra Leone), Zim, Etak, Enfant, Nie, /dris M. 
é, and Carme/ will kindly forward names and addresses, 
replies and solutions will follow by the return post. 


Sans Sou 





THE LATE MR. JOSEPH WILKINSON. 


A LITTLE more than a year ago we had the melancholy dut 
of drawing the attention of our readers to the loss of a) 





rHE LATE MR. J. WILKINSON 


friend, the late Mr. J. J. Beuzemaker. Death has once mor 
demanded its own, and made the claim which all must so¢ 

or later meet. To-day we regret to have to record the death 
of another devoted contributor, the late Mr. J. Wilkinson, wh 
has been connected with the work of this journa since tl 

early Eighties. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Thurlow Hill, West Norwood, was among 
the many who have rendered good service to ed m, 
whilst themselves not attached to the professior In ear 
youth he gave much attention to vocal music, and being 
possessed of a good voice, which he diligently cultivated 


easily obtained the certificates of the Tonic Sol-fa College, ‘ 
which he became a member in 1872. He conducted classes 
in various places, and was for some time leader of the ch 
in one of the suburban churches. Many school songs, ¢ 


published in the PRACTICAL TEACHER, in the ‘ Old Notat 
were accompanied by the Tonic Sol-fa version from his 


hands. A prolonged illness prevented him from 

to recent numbers, but his musical sympathies ne\ sertes 
him. As the son-in-law of Mr. John R. Langler, B.A., Wes 
minster Training College and former President N.U.t 
Mr. Wilkinson’s association with educationists matt 
and there are many who will remember his name tec 
and regret. His death took place at Charfield icestel 


shire, on October 18th, 1897, in the 59th year « 
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AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 
rHIkD MONTH, DECEMBER, 
WorRK TO BE PREPARED. 
\.—English. 
= Students are invited to write for assistance in case of 
difficulty not taken in the course.) 
rst Year. 
1. Learn definitions of all terms connected with the Verh. 
2. Finish the Anglo-Saxon Suflixes, noting not only meaning 
ut function. 
3. Prepare lines 94-128 of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
with all meanings and allusions. 
Be prepared to analyse any part and parse any word. Send 
up all difficulties for solution. 
nd Sear. 
1. The Adjective fully. 
2. Finish Latin Prefixes thoroughly and completely 
3. Prepare lines 466-512 of ‘Tusk,’ Winter Evening. 
Pay partictlar attention to the Paraphrase. 
Che prefixes in the poems should be carefully tabulated, and 
e derivations of all the important words learnt. 
hird Year. 
Learn 20 roots and meanings per week. 
2. Prepare lines 171-270 of *Comus.’ Be very careful with 
paraphrase. All difficulties should be sent in for solution. 
* Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Canto /1/. 
l * But to fl ’ Extens, of ‘Gild.” ‘ But’ Adv. Adversative 
Whit \ f Manner, mod. ‘ Glimmers 
friamne fet 1V and ivory Infinitive « mptet n of tl > pre 
rolls.” ©) Case by ‘ edges 
to rave Attracted c »mplement of predicate ‘is heard. 
to hoot - ss ins ‘is heard,’ erst 
he while.” A f ‘Time mod. ‘ go.’ 
home Adverbial Obj. Case to ‘ returning.’ 
eturning.’ Imperfect Participle qual. you understand. 
1 artle Either Adv. of Degree to ‘recked’ or Indef. Pro. gov j 
*recked.’ 
2 Fu Ady f Degree. 
th Straight.” Adv. of Time mod. ‘« pened.’ 
1 Infinitive lause of purp se. 
n I and wide.” Adv. mod, ‘rang 
Infinitive clause of purpose 
to see at hide.’ Object of seek. 
. 1 sentene v. by the Infinitive ‘ to see.’ 
pply ‘is.’ ‘To atone Infinitive qual. ‘littie.’ 
For Preposition gov. the Gerund ‘ knowing.’ 
*“ Knowing’ Gerund lrans. Gov. by ‘ for 
ing What known’ Noun sentence gov. by ‘ knowing 
Will Principal Ver! wish—mnot Auxiliary 
Save Prep sition gx the phrase ‘ to patter an Ave Mary 
{ in Principal Ver ed in A.S. sense Cunnan = to know, é.¢., [ho 
ses ther prayer 
Dative Case or Indirect Objective 
Principal Verb taking »bject ‘me (to) he gone 
self’ = Emphatic pronoun Nom. in app. with i 
Adv f Degree * <ince.’ 
‘ tered round Part phrase qual. ‘ garden 
! f Relative Pr with nevzative ‘which was not.’ Read up th 
peculiar use in Text-B Cf. ‘Lhere is no man 4xu¢ honours yo 
. Fair fairly Adv. of honour—mod. curved, 
: Wreck 0 Case gov. by ‘had seen,’ to start, to wheel, ¢ , 
5 nfimitives g by ‘ had seen 
[ gt Adv. of Degree mod. aloof 
: tesyue’ and ‘grim.’ Adjs. qual. ‘corbel 
at es." Nom. ( fter eemed.’ 
; ly Degree m many Note the peculiar 1 ‘many 
N entence. { t be an c theref. henours 
n h ven m™m 
Adv. of Degree mo !. t phras ia the midst 
VOL. XVIII. 





























this gloomy wood, whose very trees seem to frown upon the u 
traveller, and 2s it is possible they might meet wit! me da 
pecially despatched from Jove to watch over and p ct m 
The special danger which irking in these leafy rece 
ny poet at any time or place, but | can explain to y titi 
Bacchu ho w the first to extract the mtox u 1 fel 
fer he I changed the ‘Tuscan mariners to dolphins tor the treacl 
t hanging win long the ‘Tyrhennian shores, chan 
f Circe, wighter of the Sun vy, Cu \ iS 2 
nchan e visitors, by drinking from an en 1 . 
in the form of ne grovellir east Bacchu ho w in th 
\ th, | irly hair entwined with ivy leaves, gamed the nymp! 
him she ha n who resembled his father in his | ve of viality 
1 her enchantments and sorcert He is na 1 Con 
ttained the fresh spirit of perfect manh he left his home 
t ugh tl f the Celts and Iberians, ultimatel tt it 
md in its kest recesses. Here he follows the same practice 
t n n f rs he offer 1 sparkling draught from a t 
thirst caused by the heat of the sun, and when n ust t 
it loubtless hard to refuse hen very thirsty) the 7 n of 
tr forr th faces, made m the ima 1 ty i t mte 
brutish beast The other parts of ther bodies ren f 
C re rent of the change which ha etalle them, 
m ha ! than before nd forgetting their home a 
nd degradit ‘ 
When, therefore ne in whom Jove i pe y te 
t danger ich I am sent it ately t 
m dar und this is my present erran I I t 
heavenly robe assume the appearan f 
pendant ft rouse, at vi 1 to» charm t ‘ 
| ) 1 the pipe, an less sk } 
a) pation of watching the fl t lib t t 
mit t ender as ' 
But I uw th f footst t make f 
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General Paraph 

I ; l t Weat t t t 

t \ \ “ t 
t Dur t tt ‘ « 
t t 1 t \ £ Vit 
“ 1 t t t Ke t t y tu 
rn 

It ott t far wh n t it vthing t 

s retfully as st ht I t t sly - 

urcle wood, Ww h, th ‘ r | n 

s out ting em earthly | 

n 1 ‘ € elu te 5, ¢ ‘ u 

| « itt h t tain as nu ' " | the 

rift g t withdraws to give them roof t ft ve ‘ 
they be w 1 Lhe tathe n t i t t ut door 
vocation though he feels the ld le experience t se hi 
children sutte 

he evening meal is mainly of read with, perhay ttle ~lutter i 

r tuo c ly nd tl umount of even t plain fare ly s t tisty 
t ray f hunge 

The m is lighted by the poor flame of a cheap tallow W I saw 

rried home by ve of th hildren in the du-} mad ass ’ t ned th 
family bet themselves t ed as their only refuge When tl! e : 
entrated on obtaining th re necessities of life, there i ‘ whna 
tion for friendly and cheerful talk 

Line 4 —Vet, notwithstanding all the hard work of the fat ill the 
economy of the mother, they can pever prosper Vhe great t verest 
contrivance ind greatest frugality barely saves the few | r the bed 
tools, pot, and old carved chest—from public sale They manage t ike a living 

d that without extorting money from those who give gru ly ce in a 
turdy, independent pride which does not permit them to beg. B this a 
their mutual love are practically the only joys they « ‘ iple 
these are deserving of much praise for their independence, cheer d deter 
mination Ihey prefer the enjoyment of a diy crust nestly ¢ ul eaten 
with anxiety as to where the next ts coming from, t t of t 
wretched upstarts who act as relieving officer 11 ‘ tur a the di 
tribution of what has been entrust to then l y, who are 

mor insistent, obtain all they ask for; tl ! 
would never allow a rent to reman men bea t ! mnper 
tive virtue, get nothing, be 1 demand is mad y t wm ‘ 

fusal is sufficient to send them empty away 

But this honest independence and ve of respectability wil t ward 
As time passe matters will much it The f will wrow 
up, and, havi been properly trained , will start work f ve umd 
thus help their deserving p: rents k nt they sl t tl t what 
ever we, who know their worth, can spare for them, nor tia wealthy 
gentleman wil -, who is always ready to assist t exe ving them 

ry thing that they need and at the me tin ing tl , mous] 

Comu General Paraphrase 
My usual dwelling-place is amongst those immortal s} the ict 
peaceful region stretching sround the palace of t te ' 

moved from the bustle and din of the ire an t bart rwl 
narrow limits men maintain a fe 1 st le t re t entirel 

slivious of the everlasting joy and rewar which after deat t wl 
luring this brie verience have set their min il petty ‘ and 

lousies, cares n, and have followed the path virtue 

Among the ire some few w endeav ur, amidst 1 sin and 
wickednes to ac not to | the state of future iss, and t is these 
um I sent ut for them I would not pollute my heavenly rol with the noxious 
vapours of this sinning world. 

But to explain why I am now here. When the s f Saturn lot thei 
inheritance, Neptune, besides acquiriag the lor hip of the tuart ilse 
ebtained the dominion over the many islands, which stud the ttering in like 
gleiming jew t these islands he placed under the t ty riou 
leitic c im fealty, commuttu to « h " But tha 
' d, the loveliest and most beautiful of all, w i rt} d . 
nymphs 

The whole of the western part of this is! ws been committed t we of a 
wise and mighty peer, whose duty it is to « ! ! ‘ ‘| f ancient 
rice, great bravery and warlike ability, and his cl ren, | 7 trained in all 
those noble qualities and graces which betit their position, are now on their way to join 
hima and grace his court. Their path lies through the dim and ¢ ed paths of 


’ litary 
heen 


r been told 


rple grape, 
rne by 


powerful 
changed 
prime of hi 
ur, and by 
is mothe 
en he had 
fre mu 
er, and 
th 
them for 
’ ill 
f { some 
e unhappy 
t ' ve 
' ensual 
es to pass 
protect 
pmy 
wt ‘ 
A 
! 4 
t time 
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J 10 THE 
} 1 ict 
first ) 
Bos Complex and compound fractions, including con- 
tinued fracti S 
Gu Bills of Parcels, with the rules for finding cost of 
wticles mentally by short processe 
Second Year. 
Discount 
; ( Compound fractions. Kemember that it is an 
{ invari e rule to eliminate multiplication and division signs 
before adding and subtracting, and that all quantities in 
brackets must be reduced to one fraction before removing 
bracket 
Third Year 
Stocks and problems arising therefrom. 
i ( Compound proportion. These must be solved by 
both ways—method of unity and proportion. 
' ( Mu 
' 
: ay Yea Continue practice at intervals. Standard scale of 
patch. 
Second Year Six and nine-pulse measures, 
Third Year. Names of the chr matic notes, and the principles 
on which they are named, 
1) Spellin 
; / 
50 words per week from * Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or any 
’ rood seri 
' Englana Che counties in detail A map should be drawn of 
each, all places to be inserted which are to be remembered, any 
peculiarity of production, manufacture, etc., noted. Read any 
books which give additional information. 
F.—J/istory 
The Saxon settlement——the Seven Kingdoms, and their struggle 
for supremacy—the Bretwaldas—the introduction of ¢ hristianity 
laws, manners, and customs of the Saxons—the three tribes, Eng- 
lish, Saxons, and Jutes, where they came from, where they settled, 
\ ‘ 
l leut t u ul tribes settle vn together ach 
} lw ceiving the | ! sary for the untenance Lhe 
fit me gathered together f protection Lhe settle 
ment from t un h unded it—an 
t n n mt il fended by teh Outside th 
t ‘ Dn poss ion, at first the folds for 
c Ww na | vithen th ge pl t This plough land 
‘ ‘ t v s, line turf 4 ghed, into | strips, which were 
ivi in t t ! ’ (ut t land came th 
past vhe ks and in mmon, except at hay time, 
} ' portioned tt t h s carrie Beyond this came the 
” forest », whic ¢ ¢ c ttl nity, and in which vast 
is of feasted on i beechmast 
Lhe ver ult , ying size, d nsisted of a central 
t wit 1 t for the men \ fire burnt in 
t t f tt r uy t i hole in t! of A board was set 
t t " the n l ed iw nging and drinking tll 
ut ght to a restin g the rushes round 
t 
' t t i t wh Wants The wom yun linen and en 
t t ' t 4 t r made cheese, beat 
host t kn ] men hunted 
f ue itit 
I mt t pr ’ i escendant 
l t } ‘ d The s 
fir 5 ’ t in cil r the » 
tt t ‘ I the Foll t 
v 
\y / 
; - § 1 Y. Props. 5-8, with two deductions per week. 
Third Year 30-40, with four deductions per week, 
1l.—A/vebra 
G.C.M. or H.C.F. and L.C.M. If factors have been properly 
, studied this is pretly easy 
A Work the following Test Paper in factors. 
Kesolve into prime factors : 
' ’ I y* 21 : Ans. (a + y+) (a vy—s). 
a 2 10x — 119. Ans. (x — 17) (x + 7). 
: > ‘  } j 
— ) = wt: “) , 
\ns. (ca t) (c@d? + cd +1) (€ +) ( a). 
: 
. _- ( i 2) + 2er, 
’ ’ Ans. (1 + ” m) (1 m+n) 
; 5. 250 ( the at é 
Ans. 2 5 (a + 1 25 (a h) 5 (a— 6) +1. 
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A+ at db, Ans, (a + 4) (a? 


-ab+ § 1). 





Ans, 2c 


ry*. 


Ans, xv (x + y) (x 





I.— 7eaching. S 
diffic 


Second Year.—Chap. IL. ‘Scholarship School Management 
Third Year.—Chap. X. ‘Scholarship School Management,’ (th¢ 


Teaching of History). 


TEST QUESTIONS. 
1. Penmanship. 
(a) Largehand :— 
Diagrammatically, Euphrosyne, Fallacious. 
(4) Smallhand :— 
If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 
2. Write an easy essay each week. 
3. Notes of lesson. Write one each week. 
4. First Year— 
(a) Analyse lines 63-69, 88-93. 
(4) Parse : Well (63), hardly one (64), save to 
me (69), and lines 88 and 89. 


put her (66), 


Second Year. 
(a2) Paraphrase and analyse lines 432 
Task.’ 
Parse : 


442, ‘The 


+ 
wal 
te 


405 ofl 


(4) 
*’ Twere some excuse 
Did pity of their sufferings warp aside 
Ilis principle,’ 
* But they 
Neglected pent at home, themselves, as mor: 
Exposed than others, with less scruple made 
Her victims.’ 
Third Year. 
(a) Paraphrase 
* Comus.’ 
‘What hath night to do with sleep ?’ 
‘I shall ere long 
Be well stocked with as fair a herd as grazed 
About my mother Circe.’ 


and analyse lines 128-142 and 160-17 


larse : 


5. First Year (Boys and Girls). 
(a) Find the L.C.M. of 104, 63, 4% 


x Ans. 4,0424. 
— 
(4) What is the least number which leaves 4 as a remainde 
when divided by either 9, 99, 999, 9,999. 


Ans, I, 109,893 
quinn 


(c) A, B and C starting together to skate rounda pond one milk 
in circumference at the rate of 6, 10, and 12 miles an 
hour respectively. How often will A be passed by B 
and how often by C in an hour’s time, and how often 
and at what intervals of time will the three be exact! 
abreast ? 
Ans. B passes 3 times, C 5; 30 minutes ; twice an hour. 





(2) Find in grains the least weight which can be expressed by 
an exact number of ounces in both Troy and Avoirdupois 
weight. Ans. 84,000. 

—— 


Name the intervals. 


ny ots FR oad och 


Write the following in imperfect method : 
dnfdtris tr‘%s t rd 


Third Year. Name the intervals which each of the following 
notes make with the others : 


d bah se 1 


7. In what parts of England are the following industries carned 
on? Name the chief towns (if any) engaged :—Smelting, ribben- 
making, dairy farming, sheep rearing, glass making, locomotive 
building, ship building. 

8. Show how the position of England influences and facilitates 
imports and exports. 

9. What were the chief results of the Roman Occupation (¢) on ' 
the people, (4) on the law? (Draw a map to illustrate Roman 
walls and roads). 

10. What traces of the Roman Occupation still remain ? 

11. How can memory be strengthened and developed ? 

12. What use would you make of maps in learning and teaching 
Geography ? 


6. First Year. 
l? 
r} 


cond Year 


o, 


«7 
b 








n- 
ye 
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SPRING EXAMINATION, 1898. 
EicgurH MontTi—DEcEMBER. 
WoRK TO BE PREPARED, 


A.— English. 


Students must write for assistance in case of any 
difficulty not taken in course.) 


t Year. 

Prepare lines 248-273 (‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’) with 
meanings, allusions, Xc. 
? Year. 

1. Tabulate prefixes in the next 100 lines of * The ‘Task. 

2. Prepare lines 717-750. ‘The * ‘Task. 

rd Year. 

1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week, 

2. Prepare lines 630-742, ‘Comus.’ Pay special attention 


to the paraphrase. 


‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 


ry. IMlative Conjunction. 
,». /¢. Impersonal Pronoun. 
[his line is a Noun sentence in apposition with ##—a common n 


struction. 
nlike. Adj., qual., * voices,’ and gov. ‘ voice’ in the Obj. Case. 
t. Comp. Con). 








low. Con}., Subord., Adverbial, joining preceding and succeeding 
sentences. 

Thee. Reflective Pro., Obj. Case gov. by ‘ Hic’ (usually Intransitive). 

Van forgive. Imperative Mood. 

7 i; ve done. Adj. sentence to deed. 

#z. Reflexive Pro., Obj. Case gov. by ‘ returned.’ 
te difference between ‘Many a prayer,’ and * Many prayers The 
first suggests the repetition of the action. Supply "a s < of 


* ened 
sped. 


General paraphrase of the * Task’ (cont.). 


7:8. Another favourite writer was Cowley, probably because his works 
ted with the same ardent love for the country, the praises of which he 
fsinging. His writing reveals him as a kindred spirit whose personal 


ance | should have prized, and though a riper knowledge has led me t 
» the demerits of his work, I am bound to bear witness to the intellectual 
ty displayed, and to regret that his fine genius should have been caught 
umped by the intricate subtleties of learned circles. I still possess a feeling 
ence for the old courtier who passed his latter days in retirement at Chertsey, 


found a compensation for his loss of society in a more ardent worship of 


Love of nature and admiration of her beauties, is born with man 
nstinctive feeling which he cannot suppress if he would. Although men 

ys differentiated by personal idiosyncrasies, yet this appreciation of the 
f natural form and colour is common to all. In some instan education 
il predilection have resulted in a stronger development and a nicer dis- 


tion, but in no case is it entirely absent. 


43. The cures and worries of business, the self enjoyment of the volup 











, the dim and turmoil of life in a crowded city, usually fatal to all the fine 
f man, are unable to weaken or to finally extinguish this instinctive craving 
Is and fields. ‘The villas and cottages by which a large town fringed 
ient proof of the yearning of even the business man for the clear air and 
freshness of the country. 
Comus (selected passages). 
what purpose do you persist in punishing yourself and tl 
imbs which were never intended by nature for anything but ease and 
t t are acting illogically and unfairly ith what wa estowed 
pecific purpose. You are violating the condition of the loan in neglecting 
y which your beauty may be preserved, and in refusing what is an absolute 


to all—rest after labour, meat and drink after hunger and thirst, and 
Only drink this, and you will be wonderfully 1 
Ihe philosophy enunciated by the Stoics and Cynics Pe 
m pleasure, is an insult to the bounteous mother—Nature. ‘Their tenet 
why is nature so lavish with her gifts, filling the sea with all kinds 
ng the land with a thousand varieties of fruits and flowers, and providin 
s of animals, unless it were to provide an ample and varied supply of 
’ ' cover him with soft robes, myriads of worms are made to spin 


weariness. freshed 





n advocati 





im the earth is enriched with precious gems, and to serve his u 
tores of metal are placed within his reach What would be the result if 
1a transitory fit of temperance, determined to live n water and such 
s as beans or [lentils, to wear nothing but the commonest woollen 
Instead of showing gratitude to the Allgiver, it would be insultir him 
ng his gifts and by apparently doubting his beneficence and care for us 
e would soon be overwhelmed and destroyed by her own increase, for 
yuld multiply till they covered the earth and dispossessed mankind, 
be darkened with countless birds, the sea would be unduly filled and 
th the finny tribe, and the very gems ungathered would so illuminate 
f the earth that those beneath would become so accustomed to the 
to entirely lose their own lustre. 


B.—A rithmetic. 
inue working of general problems and any test questions 


2. 





t 


C.— Music. 
any back questions. Plenty will be found in Stanton’s 
leacher’s Notes.’ 
1). -Geography. 
.V. America.—Industries, People, Towns, Government, 
tion, etc. Prepare thoroughly, use maps continually, and 


thing connected with the subject outside the ordinary text- 


hook. 


a. 


Thus the \gent General for Canada, the C. UV. Railway 
etc., will provice a heap of readable matter for the askin 
Vote. —What is meant by the term Dominion of Canada 
The Dominion of Canada includes the whole of British North A 


the exception of Newfoun I und the ust of I ler its a inist 
tion. It 1 Federation, and es the seven provinces (hielx Ontari 
Manit 1, British Columbia, Pt e Edward 1., New Brunswick, N i Scoti 
four provincial district Albert Assi ia, Saskatchewan, Athabase 
three territo K atin, North-West Territ nd North-East Territor 
Ini Canada was ceded to Eng ythe treaty of P . Nova Sco 
us ceded in 1713, and N Brunswick and P Kdward 1 1 
formed out of it. British Columina wa rmed into a Crown Colony in 18 
I hese were administe as separate Crown ( nies ull > when, by t 
* british North America Act,’ the province f¢ ula \(nt mil Quel 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were it Domini f Canada,” wit 
power to admit other province In 18 Manitoba ! 1 aclmitted 
vith the remaining part the Hudson Bay ‘Territ Brit Columbia f 
lowed i 1 u Prince | u lou ; N ' r ’ 
separate. 
Int > the four Provincial districts were formed, at thr thes ' 
representatives to the Dominion Parliament Athabas es met 
Phe Central Government consists of— 


a) ‘The Executive Governor-General (Karl Aber { ’ 


| unc. 
larliament 
1) A Senate of 81, appointed for life by the Crow 
A House of Commons of 215 membe ect y 
E.—Hisiory. 
Henry II., and Richard I. 
Chief points : 

Henry’s possessions (prepare a map). 

The contest with Beckett and the Church. Constitutton 
Clarendon and murder of Beckett. 

Conquest of Ireland. 

Rebellions of Henry’s sons. 

Appointment of Itinerary Justi 

Institution of scutage. 

The Crusades, and Richard's part in the ‘Third. 

The government in his absence. 


Fe —Euclid. 
Second Year.—Props. 25 and 26, with four deductions per week 
Third Year. Revise Book | : Props. 20-30, with four deductioy 


per week, 


G. Ilevbra j 
Equations—continued practice. 
H.— Teachin 


Second Year.—Chap. V1. ‘Scholarship School Management 
Third Year.—Revise Chap. |.-LL. ‘Scholarship School Manage 


ment. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 


1. Penmanship. 
Largehand : 


Trypograph, Undulatory, Verisimilitud: 
Smallhand ; 


Sir William of Deloraine, good at ne« 
2. Write an essay each week : 
(a) The manufacture and uses of iron, 
(4) Autumn. 
(c) A Norman Castle. 
(d@) Character, 
3. English. 
First Year.—(1t) Analyse Stanza 20 and parse: Rode (223), 
neither known (227), bewildered the sight to see, so brotherly. 


(2) Analyse Stanza 21 and parse: What thou hast to do, we : 
may dearly rue as he took it. 
(3) Give some examples of nouns which you know to b 
feminine by the form of the final syllable. 
(4) Give the meaning of the suffix in Womanhood, Dark 
ness, Position, Lovely, Despotism, Movement, Claimant. 
Second Year.—(t) VParaphrase lines 659-670; 671 690; ’ 
691-699 ; 709-717. 
(2) Analyse the same passages and parse : like (659), lik 
flowers selected (667), to hill (668), to be endured (670), per 
haps (672), once combined (673), seem at once (678), are yet 
(698), to speak its excellence (712), as twice seven years (714), | 


because not sooner found. 
Third Year.—(1) Paraphrase lines 549 569 ; 585. 598 ; 618 
630 ; 641-053. 
(2) Analyse the same lines. 
(3) Parse 
‘ That even silence was took ere she was ware ; 
And be never more still to be so displaced ; 
Thy sword can do thee little stead. 
He culled me out.’ 
(4) Give, with examples, all the suffixes you can expressing 
similarity. 


> 
? 
J) 


Z2 








d n ( you unaelr a py OMUIDION ¢ anaaus ? } nerate 
What —_ iby) f Canada? Enumerat 
he States an ther Capitals 

- l } "W the re zt 9 

5. Describe a journey by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


6. Compare and contrast Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 
7. Describe the river and lake system of Canada, and shew of 
what value it is. 
What do you know of Quebec, Montreal, St. John, St. John’s, 
Yarmouth, Toronto, Hamilton, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgarry, Banff, Vancouver, New Westminster ? 


’ 


9 What was 


the Investiture Dispute? How did it arise, and 


10. Give the chief terms of Ilenry’s Great Charter 


unt of England during the Civil War What 


12. Write notes of a le on the Sea . Farmyard, 


ove to children the rule for Cancelling or 


ethod of equal Additior 


llow woe d you 


r Subtraction by 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1897. 


12TH MonTH—DercCEMBER 1897. 

(The answers to the Mathematics in the Test Examination will be 
upplied n receipt of a stamp d addressed envelope.) 

As the time at the disposal of the student is now very brief, it will 
be sufficient this month to point out the most effective way of 
finally revising, together with a few hints on the examination 
itself. Upon this final ‘ polish’ very much depends, and the 
following hints should be carefully noted 

1. Writin Continue daily practice from a good model. Be 

ive that you use a pen which is suited to your handwriting. Do 
not paint your letters. If possible, practice the copy before writing. 

Pay special attention to cetails su h as crotchet in 4, 7, w, 7, dot 

is, ete 60 tks are viven, 

2. Dictat so marks. Listen carefully when the piece is 
first read. Do not punctuate till it is finished, Write your best. 

3}. Composition. —This must be carefully watched in all papers. 
Write clearly and to the point Useless verbiage does not deceive 

nh cv\aminer Ir the special exercise pend a lew minutes in think- 

ing out the subject. Draw up a skeleton plan on which you will 
write, Indent the commencement of each new paragraph. Rather 
more than a page of the books supplied should be filled. 

4. in \ general revision of note books. Make sure of 
the definitions and derivations of all grammatical terms. In Litera 
ture look up the principal authors and their works. Note the 
different periods and the characteristics of each. Be prepared to 


draw a rough diagram shewing how the language has been enriched 


irom forcipn sources 


5. Arithmetic, —Make quite sure of all definitions and proof of 
rules The Theory is every year more important. Do not forget 
the Metric System. Set out the sums in clear logical manner, and 
give sufficient verbal explanation to make them ‘readable.’ Set 
answers out clearly on the right of the paper. Where possible, 


pr? all sums on scrap work side. Neatness and method are 
nearly as important as accuracy. 

6. A The Theory will need careful attention. Last year’s 
paper was a decided advance in this respect. Proofs of G.C.M. 


ind 1..C.M., Indices, (Quadratics, are likely points. Pay great 
attenlion to neatness, 


9. huclia Che chief difficulty in this subject is usually the large 
umount of writing to be done in a short time Little time can be 
allowed for puzzling Draw large, clear, figures. Do not stop 
over any deduction till the propositions are written out. De sure 
you know the Algebraic | quivalent s for the Propositions in Book IIL. 


8. //istor lie sure of all dates, battles, statutes, historical 
terms, treaties, et Less stress was laid last year on the special 
period. Give definite facts and dates—do not rely on generalities. 
Biographies of the chief men in History should be known. 

Q. ¢ vf Revise the Political Geography, especially the 
constitutions of the colonies, interchange of products, imports and 


exports, ete Practise the Memory Maps dai/y. In the examina- 


tion do not spend too much time over the map. Make a neat 
border, no not forget the numbers to lincs of latitude and longitude, 


518 THE PRACTIC. 
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shade horizontally. Print neatly and horizontally. Mor ns in 
one firm line—hachures take too long. The map should be 

little picture. Tabulate the answers where you can. Above aj 
be definite in your information. Use sketch maps whereve 


possible. 

10. Tvaching.—All candidates should look carefully through the 
Instructions to Inspectors. Several questions can always an 
swered from them. Do not spend too much time over Notes of 
Lessons, and in writing them do not forget to state the time allows 
and the class for which they are intended. 

11. Domestic Economy.—Remember that you are expected t 
shew a sczentific knowledge of the subject. 


The Examination. 


1. Allow plenty of time to get there daily, if living outside 

2. Take with you a supply of pens and all requisites, and @ 
your Certificate in Freehand and Science (if any), they may | 
wanted, but vo text-books. 

3. When you receive your papers, be careful to fill up all details 
required, and read carefully all instructions. Neglect of this may 
cause total failure. 

4. Compulsory Questions must be attempted. Divide up your 
time fairly among the questions, and keep rigidly to it’ Prepar 
mentally or on scrap-side a plan of each answer, which should 
average 20 to 25 lines, and revise each answer as soon as done 
This latter will save many marks. Be sure you answer what 
wanted. 

5: ; ; n 
and concisely. Nothing is more annoying than to correct a ra 
bling, disconnected, and hazy answer. 

6. Remember, less than 25 per cent. of marks in a Compulsory 
Subject means failure, and less than 25 per cent. in the Optiona 
Subjects are not counted. 

By e 
will do no good, and only unsettles you for future work. 


8. Do not forget your Permit to sit. 


To all those who have followed this course I wish every success. 


Next month a new Scholarship Course will be started, and text- 


books and methods will be fully discussed. 


RULES AS USUAL. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H.E.M.S.—45/60. See note above. 
l.J.H1. Essay 55/60. 
Let x +7 rates of man and stream. 


Time with = » against : 
ty r—y 
20 20 
in + = 10, (A) 
e+y ' ey 


N 


Time to do 2 miles against = : 
to do 3 miles against = 


. 
And by questions = = 
t— 


Substitute in A. 
Tr: : 20 
rime with stream = = 4 hours. 
4g +8 
. 20 
Against = = = & 
46 _— a 
Ans. § miles. 4 and 6 hours 





L. J. P. —Essay, 55/60. Penmanship, 40/60. Smallhan¢ v 


irregular. General writing fairly good. 


ALL OTHER CORRESPONDENTS BY Post. 


Tabulate answers when it saves time. Express yourself clearly 


7. Do not worry over papers when they have been finished. It 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR 1898 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 





The Examination for Certificates will commence 
ith July 1898, at 2 p.m. 

The general conditions for candidates are to be 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


on Monday, 


found in 


QUESTIONS FOR TEsTs, 


First YEAR, 


enmanship. 


Write in Largehand and Smallhand :— 

The Spanish Armada. 

England’s Virgin Queen. 

Spelling. 
Write from dictation :— 

Henry VIII., | in his earlier life, | though active and assidu- 
ous, | found leisure | for elegant accomplishments, | for splen- 
did amusements, | for relaxations, | careless, | extravagant, 

sometimes questionable. | Those who have examined | the 

printed *State Papers’ | may form some impression | of his 
: mdustry ; | but only persons | who have seen the original 
manuscripts, | who have observed | the traces of his pen | in 
ide-notes and corrections, | and the handwriiings of his secre- 
taries | in diplomatic commissions, | in draughts of Acts of 
Parliament, | in expositions and formularies, | in articles of 
faith, | in proclamations, | in countless documents | of all sorts, | 
secular or ecclesiastical, | only they can realise | the extent 
of labour | to which he sacrificed himself, | and which brouyht 
his life to a premature close. | His personal faults were great, | 
and he shared | besides them | in the errors of his age ; | but 
far deeper blemishes | would be but scars | upon the features | 
of a sovereign, | who in trying times | sustained nobly the 
honour of the English name, | and carried the commonwealth | 
securely through the hardest crisis | in its history. 


| 





FROUDE, 


School Management. 


1. Explain why Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic are generally 
egarded as the subjects of primary importance in an elementary 
school. What other subject would you place next, and why ? 


lo what extent are number-pictures, cubes, or other visible 
trations, helpful in teaching arithmetical truths to children ; 
nd when, if ever, do they become unnecessary ? 


lt is said that some school exercises and habits affect the eye- 


ght of children injuriously. Name some of these, and say by what 
you would discover that a pupil’s sight was defective, and 
needed the parents’ attention. 
4. raw up full notes of a lesson on these subjects :—(a) West 
mit Abbey. (6) Adjectives and Adverbs. (<) /or /nfants. 
The number Twelve. 


Composition. 


1. Write a short essay on : 
(1) The distinction between an Art and a Science. 
(2) The conditions to be fulfilled in a perfect drama. 
(3) The place of Varied Occupations in a rational scheme of 


lucation, 
Arithmetic. 
A.—SoOLUTIONS TO NOVEMBER EXAMPLES. 
258 ta Of ay + 344 + 7a 
311 ol 104 33 : 4% 
4 I 
{69 SA A AZ X& 


SS ARK IL YR AY 





id ; 
3&8 X 21 wax Q 
mx % 3 xX 40 

4 





BE) 
44 
11 iY 
ea 
1 44 
s& TRS 
ua 
+4 
x3 
$3 
124 V4 
Sh LAR 
2 193 
$5 
930 
: : ) 2083 ON 
1 “OD 208 3 7 ‘ee 
9Q9 gooo 
‘ S75 
Ys 1875 
OO Qo00 
9 X 1875 
90 XX Qooo 
J *O1S9 3. 
204 
fa: @ 
5 55 16 73 value of 1 acre. 
' 
223 6 6 
II 
2,450 II oO se 44 acres 
2 ro. = 4 of I ac. 27 18 3} ae 2 roods 
20 per. = } of 2 ro. 6 19 OFF a 20 perches. 
5 per. = } of 20 per, I 14 104] bis 5 perches, 
2,493 4 38] value of 44 ac. 21ro, 25'per 
The sum of } + 18 + 4] will be found to be 23] 
Or we may proceed thus : } 
455 16s. 74d £55 53125. ; 
4 
§5°53125 value of 1 acre. 
+4 
2456°575 i $4 acres. 
2 ro. =} of I ac. 27°915025 - 2 roods, 
20 per. = } of 2 ro. 6°97520025 we 20 perches, 
5 per. =} of 2oper, 1°7447205025 = oa 5 perches. 
42493 °2142575125 9 «44ac, 2 TO. 25 per, 
Then £2493°'2142578125 will be found to be £2493 4s. 337d 
< 3 5 4 od 
6. The tax on an assessment of £1 = ts. 4d. (4,'s), 
rs %» £1074 = (ps X 1074) 
£7 38." 4c. 
aE ean ale 
. . Is. 4d - 
Or, The tax paid of £107 10s, 
Al 
10 —. 
of £107 10s, 
~+ ) 
6 & £107 108 £107 103. 
16 LA / — 4 / £7 3S. yd 
240 15 ss 
+. Since value of § of the property £1,200 
1,200 
, % " , renee 
5 
o 1,200 X 9 F 
*, value of the whole property = 4 / 2,160. 
5 
2, 1600 4 2 
.. value of 4 of the property 4 — f1,728. 
5 
. : { 
8. Sum earned in 8 weeks by 39 boys = £117 
117 
- ss 8 ” tboy = £ 
3Y 
» a7 
ee ” » 1 week by 1 boy 4 . 
39 x5 
117 20 
° % % I ” 26boys= 4 
39 KS 
117 * 26 19 . 
XS = i 19 weeks ly 26 boys £ . 
4 9) 5 : 
‘ 
£185} £155 58 : 
—_——— % ; 
t 
g ' 
i if 
if 
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uy «> st , on which the dividend is / 34 4. Re-write the following, Coubling the vacue of cac) 
rest : 
Iles £§ ish pr an income of £34. 
sl | . . 
; 34 d.r o:n | Sti R if :-.8 mf :r. 
Ss . ' 
iI 
- 8 : d : } 
fi 43% X 100 | i} 
85 s. State the meaning of the following terms: (1) 4 2 
y 34 & 100 Kallentando, (3) Staccato, (4) M. 60. 
{ Kate per cent 1,)- : . s 
S5 :, 6. Give the Italian equivalents of the following : (1) go back t 
, : the beginning, (2) gradually louder, (3) very soft, (4) smoota, an 
The amountinvested is of no account in questions of this ' : ? 
‘ , not staccato. 
’ , y 
\ = : English. 
Nor In questions relating to ¢ ks, remember that the 
minute ha passes over ¢ minute-spaces, while the hour-hand 1. /numerate as many classes of lambics as you can, illu 
: | over minute-spaces, and that, therefore, the minute-hand — each class by an example. 
u ; minute-spaces it 1 : — , . 
= : in aw hour 2. Define a pronoun and give derivation. What is an interrog 
s at 6 o'clock the mint and is 30 minute-spaces behind the tive pronoun? Distinguish between who and whats, ye and 
’ ou thy and thine, me and myself. Explain the ch in which, the 
: hom > ther in whether, < > fin Zt. 
! inute-han ns 55 minute-sp s in 60 minutes, tom, the éher in ether, and the . 
3. llow do you account for the form of the prossessive case 
’ l ° . 
Analyse and parse the words !n italics :— 
} x 30 minutes, ‘ He says it is a civil cowardice to be backward in assertin 2 
; , you ought to expect, as itis a military fear to be slow in attacking 
3) mint Sy Y »? ' } » ¢ =. , 9 . 
linute v1 pained il 3} , ™m ule when it is your duty. 
The ti edt > + < H 4 . ° . . 
rence { i yu IS 32 minu past ¢ 4. Compare Wordsworth’s style in Auth, Ode to Duty, e Inti- 
ations, his Sonnets, and the Afliction of AMlargaret 
(i.)-bD ] 
' Geography. 
ma 4 ully, wath ’ les, the method of finding the - ' 
LCM 1. Draw a sketch map of the Mediterranean Sea, showing t 
: ; chief steamship routes, and postal stations. 
| un with « ' ; to beginners, the rule for addi- . ea , ae i 
( lions with different ninator 2. Givea short account of Russia or of Spain :—(a) Government, 
: . (4) character of people, (c) chief imports and exports, (@) course « 
' nd the ult ( SO°S88427 S -s of J ‘S> ‘ ae 
> ~— : +379 54375 Of Z S75 ol me river, (e) description of one town. 
od + 2° 14§ of 22 18s. 4d : Oe 
‘ ; ; : . 3}. Drawa map of Italy, showing (1) the position of its moun- 
) Ss net me, after tying income ti 5 n : ao fl ta : >) th t t 
’ oe a gg ory paying income tax of §d. in the tains, (2) the course of three important rivers, (3) the position of 
fi »1 2d bind l ross Income upon which he pays important towns, 
tax 
4. Which are the wine-growing countries of the contin« 
if to men reap 2 es of corn in 4 days, in how many days | urope ? Say what sort of wine is obtained from each, and descri 
a the soil and climate best suited for the growth of the vine 
© If 24 oxen require 6 acres of turnips to supply them for ro 
‘ \ \ how many acres would supply £20 sheep for 15 weeks, on History. 
upp ition that ; OxEN eal : ; much as 10 sheep ? 
' Divide £1,280 between A, B, and C, so that their shares 1. Give a summary of the historical events connected with any 
may be in the proportion of 3, 2, respectively one of our old provincial towns with which you are acquainted. 
If the population town wa 600 in mS8S81 and 4,802 in 2. What wars have been waged between England and Fran 
Sot what was the de nt from 1088 to 151 What was the immediate cause of quarrel 
Whicl ; i seal each case, and by what treaties were they terminated? State bri 
vii 1 ! mctter iny t, er nt. ck at 12 ol , ‘ - 7 
‘ + pe aie 120, © the importance of the battles of Blenheim and the Nile, draw 
2 P ' cetch map of the latter. 
! \and B « do ‘ vo! n ] : B and ¢ n } . t 
. 1 ; I seis | ra, *- 3. What was the cause of dispute between Henry II. and Hecket, 
\ Ly » ane in } ma aa would ana 1 > 5 , ate 
: . Jolin and the Pope, Edward I. and the clergy? What persecutit 
i Acts were passed in the reigns of Charles II. and Anne, W 
7 | were they repealed ? 
ou —— 4. Give the principal provisions of AZagna Charta, the 
u uv, etc.) of the following and the Declaration of Right; and narrate briefly, wit 
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dates, the events immediately preceding each. 


SECOND YEAR, 


’ | Duouwh 
6) }1,1.1:1 \ re, oe As First Year. 


School Manage 


gement 


| 1. (a) At what period in the day’s routine should tly ss 


registers be marked and .finally closed? Describe fully the be 
method of marking and of testing the accuracy of the regi 
am id : (6) llow would you find the average attendance of « 8S, 
of the whole school, both for the school year and for a) ¢ 
the year 


c) Give rules with regard to : 


value ( ne pulse (i.) Removal of a scholar’s name from the registe: 
' mu Le 
ind rest (ii.) Leaving school before the expiration of the time ¢ 
) stituting a legal school ‘ attendance. 


f school managers for the : aC) 


) (iii.) Keponsibility « 
the registers. 


(iv.) Admissions and re-admissions. 








THE 


* The teaching and discipline’ of an excellent school are ‘ such 
1s to exert a right influence on the manners, the conduct, and the 
character of the children.’ By what sort of school lessons, and by 
what means other than school lessons do you think it practicable 
for a teacher to attain this kind of excellence ? 

3. Write full notes of alesson on :— 
(a) Healthy dwellings. 
(6) F roebel’s third gift. 
4. Discuss the pros and cons of corporal punishment. What 
ther modes of punishment do you consider legitimate ? 


Composition, 
As First Year. 


Arithmetic. 
\s First Year. 


Wusic. 


1, Place a mark (X) over the notes that are syncopated in the 
following passage : 


s.8:s :-.l | t :-2':-@ lan se f :-+t i 


| 


1 :-.' tan la j= 
2. Transcribe the following passage into three-pulse measure 
, write in one pulse what is here in three pulses) : 
: , ‘ : ‘ , i 
8 : : 8 :8 :8 im) : : \ 
is - It s—: lr : j 
‘ im « ‘ ° — 
(dé Meee | 
| 
3}. Name some bad habits of children’s singing. 
4. Briefly describe a good voice exercise calculated to improve 
uality and sweetness of tone. 
5. State the meanings of the following terms : (1) /ortissimo, 
2) Da Capo, (3) Ad libitum, (4) M. 100. 
Give the Italian equivalents of the following : (1) gradually 
wer, (2) very fast, (3) short and detached, (4) soft 
\ 


English. 
1. Wordsworth and Grammar as First Year, 


Comment upon : 
‘downgyved to his ancle’—‘ My too much changed son’ 


‘hunts not the trail of policy’—‘ your son’s distemper ’—‘ It likes 
5 * played the desk or table-book ’—‘ Denmark’s a prison’ 
intessence of dust.’ 
Analyse M.N.D., Act I., Sc. 2. ‘Some of your French 





fail me not.’ 
all, entreat, request you, to con, rehearse, our, such, as. 


Parse at 


Geogra/ 
Ac } 


irst Year, 


Hist 
As First Year. 


Also write a short life of Pitt the younger, Wesley, the Young 


I ler. 
WoMEN ONLY, 
Needlework. 
i 4 deur 
w a diagram of an infant’s shirt. Give directions for 
n it up. 
m the given calico (9 in. square) cut out so much of 


hirt as will show armhole and strengthening of one {] 
( te the specimen so far as time will permit.—Marks will 


r industry and finish. 





Domestic Economy. 


s of beef, mutton, veal, poultry, fish, under 


i 


mpare the valu 
of nutrition and economy 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


‘Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of 


je! 
2. Explain the terms—incisors, trachea, insalivation, asphyxia, 
capillaries, automatic. 

3. Point out some of the common faults of waste 
in English cookery. 


nd ignorance 


4. Give recipes for varieties of milk puddings, with accurate 
directions as to the proper modes of preparation. What precaution 


are necessary in the case of milk ? 
OR 
Geometry, 
1. Prove I. 9. In what case would the construction fail, if the 
equilateral triangle were described on the other side of the base? 
2. Prove |. 10. Show how to bisect a finite right line by 
describing two circles. What is a finite right ly what is the 
opposite of / 74 What is a circle ? 


1. Draw diagram } inch scale of child’s muslin pinafore. 


2. On given calico (9g inches square) show all stitches which 


would be used in making up same, 


Domestic economy. 
1. As First Year. 


2. Mention the principal ways of preparing eggs ; and describe 


the process of making an omelette. 
ol 


Geomet 


1. As First Year, 


2. Also prove I. 22. 


MEN ONLY, 
Algebra, 
First Year. ' 
1. Prove a (/ c) ? h 4 
2. If at + ax? + dx + 10 1s divisible by (4 + 2), show that 4 
2a +1. 
3. Prove the rule for finding the G.C.M. of two algebraical ex 


pressions, and find the L.C.M. of 


x? —3x + 2, x? —5x + 6, 2° — 7x + 12. 
e a 
4. Prove generally — ¢ 
4 y, F 
/ d 
5. A bag contains sovereigns and shillings. If the number 
of sovereigns is doubled, the contents of the bag will be worth 


f21, but it the number of shillings is doubled the contents will 


be worth only £12. Find how many coins of each kind are in the 
| WW. 

6. Prove that the square of the sum of any two numbers + the 
square of their differenc twice the sum of the squares of the 
nuinbers. 

Also that the sum of the cubes of three even numbers in arith 
metic progression is divisible by 24. 

Geom 


1. Prove I. 20. If any point within a triangle be joined to its 
ingular point, the sum of the joining lines is greater than the 
senuperlcte 

2. Prove I. 21 The sum of thet medians of a triangle i 


less than ifs perimeter. 


> Prove Ll. i9 Phe perimeter of a quadrilateral is greater than 


the sum of its diagonal 


Prove Il, 


| Given the difference of two lines is A, and their 
rectangle is (2.\ | 


findl the lines, 4 
A 
. 
lear 
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MEN ONLY 


1. Factors, and revise all definition 
2. Kevise progressions. 


>. Factors, and revise simpre equations. 


1. Book 1, NNXIL-XXNVII 
oo AL, Xb., MHL 

2 »» Lb, XXXVILL-XLILL 
ae et 

L., XLIV.-NLVIIL. 

., AEV. 





WoMEN ONLY. 





Veedle » give 
, : ; er 
Practise all stitches for woman’s chemise. 
Dia rrams lor same, : 2: 
/) / , ‘ 
1. Pars, 120-127, N. ‘oe 
2. Care and repair of clothing. ae 
*. Kevise the Physiol ry, etc., ilready set, y Sy 
; ar 
KEuchd, Props. 1.-XV., and revise Postulates and Axion — 
1 Si 
—_ 
SECOND YEAR. far 
School Management, Osi 
. ale of 
1. Revise Fitch, I.-II1. rmer 
2. Revise registers, and the general con litions for parliamer soned 
grants, graphy 
3. Propositions—quality—quantity— development of faculty hereol 
4. General ethical theorie me w 
ditiot 
C A P ntere 
As First Year. se 
pupil 
us arly 
\s First Year. ” 
/ i }, stern 
: . vsk 
Revise all the Literature already gone over ; also * Hamlet, ' 
Act IIL, Sc. 1, 2, ‘Midsummer Night's ])ream,’ Act I] \\ 


lout velic. 


} : 
phy. » As First Year. was 


As First Year. 
Kevise Logarithms, Interest, Discounts, Annuities. 


As First Year. . 
Revise Definitions of V. ; IIL, 1-27; VI., 1 and2, Definitt : 
of Book III. 
WoMEN ON 
Needl 


Diagrams and stitches for boy’s shirt. 


Domest /conomy, 
As First Year. 
, nis 
\lso Pars. 177-192, 


OR, 
Euclid, As First Vear. 
Also Props. NV.-XXVI1. 


€ y 
lo S DENI 7 
I shall be glad to help students by examining 
pecimen answers in each subject for the nominal fee of ™ 





, | by u 


! 
shillings and sixpence per set, the postage being |} 
student both ways. 

Students who wish to avail themselves of this will pl 
the second question in each subject in the test ques ps giver 
this month, — J.C. H. 
























































PHYSIOGRAPHY AND THE PUPIL TEACHER. 


give with one hand and to take away with the other is neither 
erous nor politic, much better would it be to abstain from any 
vearance of giving than to thus stand convicted of hypocrisy. 
it is no libel upon the Education Department to assert that in the 
tter of Physiography as a part of the pupil teacher’s curriculum, 
nd its action, it is fairly described as above. 
\ccording to the New Code, the enterprising pupil teacher was to 
permitted to take a paper in Physiography, for which a bran- 
w syllabus was incorporated in the 1897 Code. Later on in the 
ar it was ruled by the Department that the marks gained on 
ount of Physiography should go to the credit of the examinee, 
d should be counted in the marks gained on account of the ordi- 
ry subjects, so that by their means the status of the pupil teacher 
far as this is effected by the examination would be improved, and 
supposing he should be on the borderland of ‘good,’ but within the 
le of * fair,’ his Physiography marks would place him within the 
mer and remote from the latter category. From this it was 


alary rgued that the Education Department thought much of Physio- 
graphy and was anxious to entice teachers to take up the study 
hereof. ‘The only question that remained unsettled was that of 


ime wherein to perform any exercise that might be set in the 
ditional subjects. That extra time would not be granted neve! 
entered into anybody’s mind as a possibility, for to all the parties 
irectly concerned, the confusion begetting scamper incumbent upon 
pupil teacher desirous of getting through his work at the half- 
arly examination, was just as palpable as regrettable. When, 
erefore, in October, the pupil teachers were invited to work four 
juestiuns in Physiography in something less than no time, the con- 
ternation of those who had spent many hours in mastering theit 
ysiography—hours that could be ill-spared—may be _ better 
magined than described. 

Whether it was a mistake on the part of an official ignorant of 
¢ conditions under which pupil teachers are examined, or whethei 
!was a pre-concerted design to render the seeming concession as 
"hysiography of none effect, has not yet appeared ; but that 
mebody has blundered, and blundered badly, must be apparent to 
very right thinking man. Nor wasthisthe sole particular in which 
undering was apparent. ‘The arithmetic was simply ridiculous, 
‘hole sums being omitted, and parts being left out or jumbled up 
such a way as to reflect grave discredit upon the careless official 
Whose duty it was to read the printed proofs of the examination 


Kepresentations concerning the Physiography fiasco have been 

i ready made to the Department, and we have reasonable hope that 

‘he under will not be repeated. This will not, however, remedy 

he past, for which both an explanation and an apology are cer- 

as well as a categorical declaration as to what time will 

lowed for the performance of the Physiographic exercise at 

ature iminations, otherwise the study of Physiography, which 

ly been commenced at many pupil teachers’ centres, will 
e dropped throughout the land. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


Gustav Wendts Theory of the Aurora.—‘We may be re- 

Inde +a not unimportant point in establishing the polar light 

manny t oxygen is a magnetic—or, more strictly speaking, a 

aren tic—element ; that it assumes polarity by the presence 

e! ~ th as a magnet permanently present. As Hlumboldt re- 
iW Tk very atom of oxygen represents a minute magnet, and 
or liquid state possesses strong magnetic properties.” 
‘enc r the magnetic pole the magnetic attraction occasions 
= ed of paramagnetic matter—especially oxygen or con- 
ven Ose ygen—and dust of all kinds—occasionally metallic dust, 
ec ust of meteoric irov, and of nickeliferous nature. If, 


according to a large series of recent accurate analyses, the air of the 
mountain moors and Scottish highlands generally contain 21 per 
cent. of oxygen, whilst in the large towns—especially in fogs—it 
sinks to 20°8, and in deep mines to 202 per cent., this fact may 
be explained by the circumstance that, besides the general diffusion, 
the magnetic attraction is here brought into play. Every large 
mountain mass possesses, in a larger or smaller degree, the so-called 
mountain magnetism. The agreeable sensation in lofty yet pro 
tected regions is chiefly due to the presence of condensed oxyyen, 
which is continually drawn downwards in consequence of the 
‘*mountain magnetism.” That the strength of the northern lights 
is directly connected with the activity of the sun must be considered 
as demonstrated, and is easily explained by the fact that the strength 
of terrestrial magnetism increases and decreases in proportion to the 
activity of the sun. If Fritz demands categorically that a theory 
of the northern lights should explain why the phenomenon is mani- 
fested only at night, he forgets the observation of Humboldt that 
the phenomenon has been observed near the sun on December 3rd, 
1827. Humboldt adds, in a note, that the arches of the northern 
lights were seen near the sun in North America, in Parma, and at 
London. 

‘Hence, the xorthern lights may be regarded as an electrical 
phenomenon arising when oxygen and other paramagnetic matte) 
is continuously drawn down from higher regions of the atmosphere, 
thus setting up electric currents.’ (Chemical News.) 

A Giant Meteorite.—Licut. Peary, who has just returned trom 
his latest Arctic expedition, brings back with him the largest meteo- 





rite the world has ever seen. ‘The stone is of great interest, and 
will make a valuable addition to the National Museum of the 
United States, which is to be its final resting-place. Forty-five 


years ago, when Inglefield returned to England after his explo 
ration along the N.W. coast of Greenland, he reported that the 
natives in the neighbourhood of Cape York were accustomed to 
tip some of their weapons with a metal that was obtained from 
some stones on the coast, which stones, however, Ingletield himself 
did not find. The discovery was r served for Peary, after his second 
visit to N.W. Greenland. As had been suspected, the rocks proved 
to be of meteoric origin and of uncommon size, the one brought 
home by Peary weighing upwards of forty-five tons. 

Preparation for the Total Solar Eclipse of 1898,—Three 
separate expeditions are to be sent to India at the public expense, 
in order to make observations upon the Solar Eclipse of Janu- 
ary 2ist, 1898, which is total in India. (1.) Sir J. H. Lockyer and 
Mr. Fowler go to Ratnagiri, on the west coast, and will busy them- 
selves mainly in spectroscopic work. (2.) The Astronomer Royal 
and Prof. Turner will go to Marad, a place situate 100 miles to the 
south of Poora. Both photographic and spectroscopic work is to 
be done at this station, (3.) Wardha, on the Great Indian Penin 
sular Railway is to be the scene of the operations of Mr. Newell, 
who, with a large slit spectroscope, will endeavour to determine 
the speed of rotation of the cosma by the relative displacement of 
its spectrum lines west and east of the sun. 

Rainfall in 1897.—lor the nine months ending September the 
rainfall reached or exceeded the average in alt districts of the 
United Kingdom except Scotland. ‘The greatest excess was in the 
S.W. of England, where it amounted to 6 ins., and in Ireland. 
During the severe thunderstorm which occurred over the southern 
and eastern parts of England at the close of the month, amounts ex- 
ceeding an inch were recorded at many places, the fall in the metro 
polis (1°03 ins.) being the greatest in 24 hours since the beginning 
of the year; about 14 ins. fell at Cambridge and over 2 ins. at 
Hillington in Norfolk, The greatest deficiency is in the north of 
Scotland, notwithstanding that more than an inch fell at some places 
in the 24 hrs. ending September 30. 

Area in India over which Eclipse will be total.—The length 
of the path of the shadow across India is about 1,000 miles, the 
width being about fifty miles. ‘Taking into consideration the 
climatic conditions of India, it is estimated that two minutes of 
productive labour on solar research may be expected in January 


next. 
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Darwin's Theory of Coral Reef Formation.—‘ The scientific 
expedition which was despatched to the Ellice Islands by the 
Sydney Geographical Society, has confirmed arwin’s theory of the 
formation of ‘coral islands. Professor David reports from Samoa 
that the expedition has been a decided success. The diamond drill 
went down 557 {t. in the coral without reaching the bottom. With 
reference to the borings in the Ellice Islands in the coral formation, 
Professor David reports that the results to 487 ft. were inconclu- 
ive Keyond that they strongly favour Darwin’s theory, though a 
final judgment depends upon a microscopic examination of the drill 

Tes. mics. 

Kite Meteorology. In a letter to Nafure Mr. Rotch, of the 
Blue Hill Observatory, communicates some very interesting facts 
under this head. ‘A Richard baro-thermo-hygrograph, weighing 
but 3 lbs., was hung 130 ft. below two large Hargrave kites, and 
other kites were attached at intervals to the four miles of steel wire 
forming the flying line, the total sustaining surface of the seven 
Hargrave kites used being something over 200 sq. ft. At their 
highest position the two topmost kites were 9, 356 ft. above Blue 
Hill, or 10,016 ft. above sea level The altitudes at short intervals 

f time were obtained from angular measurements with a theodolite, 





nd were confirmed by the barometer of the meteorograph, 

This instrument left the ground about noon, and the greatest 
height w reached soon after four o’clock, the meteorograph re- 
maining more than a mile above the hill during five hours. A little 
more than two hours were required for the steam winch to reel in 
he four miles of wire, and the meteorograph returned to the 
rround at 6.40 p.m. The wind on the hill blew from the with a 
velocity of about 25 miles per hour, but veered to the W. in the 
upper au 

Chief Results.—The temperature at the highest point was 38°, 
while on the ground at the same time it was 63”, giving a decrease of 
i” per 375/2. rise. ‘The relative humidity at the ground was about 
60 per cent, of saturation, but rose rapidly with height to about 
4,000 ft., which is the level of the cumulus clouds. It then fell, 
but rose again to nearly saturation above 7,000 ft. when approach- 
ing the level of the alto-cumulus clouds. The humidity fell io less 


than 20 per cent. at the highest point reached. 
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NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY: 
MBRACING TIII SUBIECTS OF THE ADVANCED 
AND HONOURS STAGES, SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

BY WALKER OVEREND, M.A., M.D. (OXON), B.SC. (LONDON), 


Physician to the Tottenham Tospital ; 
Late Radcliffe Fellow, Scholar of Balliol Collese, and E-xhibitioner 
in Comparative Anatomy of the London University. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, MAY 1897. 


; F , > 
( nlinucd from |. 214.) 


»3. Describe the ' ements of the blood. vessels of the kidney, 
{ ung out the characteristic peculiarities of this arrangement and 

i physiological significance, 

What changes « the blood undergo in passing through the 
kidney, how are these changes brought about, and what is their 
super nee to the body ? ( 32.) 


Ihe renal artery enters the hilus or concave side of the 





idney and divides into many branches. ‘These run between 
ubules to the ises of the pyramids, where they form 
rches. ‘These as send branches into the cortex on the 
one hand, and backwards into the medulla on the other. The 
Malpighian bodies or capsules (zvde figure) lie in the cortex, 
nd each receive small arterial twig. The latter enters the 
capsule and breaks up into a tuft of capillaries. The blood 
leaves the capsule a small vein, and the latter breaks up into 
pillaries over the convoluted part of the tubule leading from 
t psu 

lhe capillaries of the Malpighian capsule therefore form a 
ll tuft dipping into it. Nothing separates the blood within 
them from the cavity of the capsule except the thin wall of the 
capillary and a layer of flat cells belonging to the capsule 
itself (evde diagram lhe cells lining the convoluted part of 
the tubule are cubical, and the outer part—that looking away 
from the lumen ontains fine rods, while the inner part is 
rranular by this arrangement there is always a high pressure 
within the capillaries of the capsule or glomerulus, and a low 
pressure in Ul network of minute veins scattered over the 

é luted t 
With regard to the ts and water of the urine it is thought 
t the proce f excretion is mainly a filtration through the 
capillaries of { cay es. An increased flow of blood through 
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the kidney, and an increased blood pressure withi 
are followed by an increased excretion of water, provided that 
both instances there is a more rapid flow of blood throug} 


f~! 





Diagram of «a Malpighian Capsule, M.¢ r, artery ‘a 
awrtery,, which gives off a branch, to the ipsule I 
capillaries, which are covered with cell The bl 1 leaves t 
brealh p again into capillaries, @, over the tubule, 4, 7; ¢, veu 
i tubul 
glomeruli. If there is a block beyond, as a ligatu: 





renal vein, there is again increased blood pressure within t 
glomerulus, but the excretion stops. The flow of the watery par 


of the urine is thus dependent upon the blood-pressure. As 


regards the solids (and especially the wea) the cells of 
convoluted tube appear to pick out the urea from the blo 
circulating slowly through the venous plexus surrounding j 
In this process the urea carries with it a conside1 
of water from the venous plexus. The excretion « 
therefore takes place in a double manner : it passes out |; 
through the glomeruli, but also to some extent from the venous 
plexus around the tubules along with urea. 

The composition of the blood plasma is entirely different 
from that of the urine, ¢.g., plasma contains albumen, fat, 
traces of sugar, whereas normal urine contains none of the 
But whereas plasma contains but urea as a mere trace, the urine 
contains about 2 per cent., and at least 500 grains, or rather 
more than one ounce, of this substance is excreted daily. 1 
substance is represented by the formula CON.H,, and i 
manner in which the nitrogenous part of the protecid leaves t 
organism. It is now of no use to the body, and if fro1 
diseased condition of the convoluted tubule the cells fail t 
out the urea, the latter accumulates in the blood, and ¢ 
on the brain produces convulsions, and may lead to death. 

24. Give an account of the general chemical properties of 
proteid. What are the changes which proteids undergo in 
alimentary canal before they are absorbed? What t 
processes are concerned in bringing about their final absorpuon 


( 32.) 











ctures an 


Proteids contain the elements carbon, hydrogen, nit 
oxygen, and sulphur. They all are stained yellow 
nitric acid. When taken into the body they are fina 
verted into CO., urea, and water. When proteids are 
with baryta water for several days, ammonia is giv ol! 
some quantity. It has been suggested that proteids conta 
two molecular groups, one a urea-grouping and the « her a sug 
grouping molecule. On boiling proteits in a solution render 
slightly acid, they are coagulated. 

When a proteid is acted upon by the gastric juice (which o 
tains pepsin and free hydrochloric acid) they become diss lved 
ultimately converted into albumose, and finally peptune. Pe ‘ 





tones and albumoses are not coagulated by heat, and a duu 
solution of sulphate of copper when added to a olution of pep 
tone produces a rose-colour. If fibrin be placedin a solution 
of hydrochloric zcid of 0°2 per cent. strength, and gastn 
added, the fibrin is speedily dissolved (if the t raturt 


kept about 100° F.) and a clear solution results. 

If a large quantity of ammonium sulphate be added apr 
tate is thrown down, which is albumose. On filtering, \ 
tion contains peptone. In the small intestine the trypsin | 


pancreatic juice also converts any proteid which has escape 
gastric juice into peptone ; but trypsin is only active 
t Aa zt hi } 

presence of an alkali; and another difference i » ths 


ake a f the ve 
pancreatic juice proceeds further and splits up some o! the} 
tone it has formed into two bodies termed Jeucin and tyros! 
With regard to the absorption of peptones a 
paths—the lymphatics and the blood capillaries bach 
contains a capillary network and a central lymphatic \ 
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lacteal. If the thoracic duct b« ligatured, the process of ab- 
sorption of peptone proceeds just as before, so that the peptones 
enter the blood-vessels, and would therefore finally enter the 
portal vein and the liver. But the portal vein contains no 
peptone, so that the peptone in its passage through the epithelial 
cells of the villi appears to be changed into an ordinary 
prot id. 
25. Give an account of the structure, the changes which take 
yce, and the probable uses to the body as a whole of the spleen. 
Vhat is the thyroid body, and what is known of its nature and use ? 
2) 

The spleen has an external coat or capsule which sends in 
trabeculze or processes into the interior, ‘These unite with each 
ther and form a network, the cavities of which contain the 

een substance proper or the spleen pulp. This pulp con- 
tains a fine lymphatic network filled with (a2) lymph corpuscles, 
and so far resembles an ordinary lymphatic gland. But they 
Iso contain some large (4) white corpuscles, and in the interior 
if these red corpuscles in various stages may be seen. Also the 
pulp contains (c) ordinary red corpuscles. In the spleen of the 
young animal there are also to be seen (d) red corpuscles which 
POssess nuclei. 

The blood of the spleen after leaving the smaller arteries 
passes through a series of channels without definite walls before 
it reaches the veins—that is, there are no closed capillaries. 
Scattered along the branches of the arteries are small oval struc- 
tures 4,” in diameter, called Malpighian bodies. These are 
small lymphatic nodules, and concerned in the manufacture of 
white bloed corpuscles. 

From the nature of the spleen-pulp undoubtedly the spleen 
has something to do with the formation of the blood, either 
tae destruction of old, useless red corpuscles, or the new for- 
mation of the same. A series of facts may be quoted in support 
f both views, and it is conceivable that both processes may 
proceed side by side. 

rhe thyroid body lies in the neck below the thyroid carti- 
lage. It consists of two lobes with a small bridge connecting 
them across the middle line. The interior is made up of 
minute tubes, which are closed at each end and lined by a 
single layer of cubical cells. The cavity of each is filled with 

clear viscid material. As regards its use, it manufactures 

some internal secretion which is of value to the body at Iarge, 
‘ince when it is atrophied, the individual becomes stupid, his 
speech becomes slow, the hair falls out, the pulse becomes 
low, and the face, as well as certain other parts of the body, 
become swollen. The disease is termed myxcedema, and its 
remedy consists in the administration of raw thyroids belonging 
to the calf or sheep. With this treatment after a certain time 
all the symptoms disappear, but may return if discontinued. 


ee 


CHEMISTRY NOTES. 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
rst Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Depart- 
ment), Head Master, Finchley Organised Science School, and 
Lecturer therein on Chemisiry. 


THE LIQUEFACTION OF FLUORINE (Molssan AND 
DEWAR). 
Apparatus.—This consisted of a glass bulb, fused to a plati- 
num t which contained another similar smaller tube, each 
¢ fitted with a screw valve whereby communication with 
ler air or with fluorine might be interrupted. The apparatus was 
cylindrical glass receptacle with double sides, containing 
the whole being connected with a vacuum pump and with 
manometer, The boiling point of liquid O at various pressures 
vas determined, In former experiments it had been shown that 
t become liquid at the temperature of boiling © with 
ins ressure. With liquid O as a refrigerant, and in making 
, it was found that the liquefaction of Fl takes place by 
‘de eva oration of O at a pressure of 325 mm. of mercury. oiling 
int 187°. 
Attempts at solidification.—When the little glass bulb was 
eC ers full of liquid Il both valves were closed, and the 
was made to boil at a pressure of 725 mm., a temperature 
eing thus obtained, still the Fl did not show any signs 
ion, but retained its characteristic mobility. In futur 
Messrs. Moissan and Dewar hope to achieve the solidi- 
ul he rapid ebullition of the liquid Fl. 
Density of Fl.—This was found by floating ebonite (1°15). 
t (‘99), wood (°96), amber (1°14), and oxalate of methyl 
liquid Fl. The wood, the caoutchouc, and the ebonite 
the surface of the pale yellow liquid. The oxalate of 
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methyl remained at the bottom, the amber rose and fell in the 
liquid, appearing to be of the same density. Hence it is believed 
that the density of the liquid I'l is 1°14. 

Combination with H.—Liquid }1! in « glass tube was cooled 
down by liquid air boiling at a low pressure. A slow current of Hi 
gas was made to impinge on the surface of the yellow liquid by 
means of a platinum jet. There was immediate combination, with 
the production of a flame which lighted up the tube. The experi 
ment was repeated by dipping the platinum jet below the surface of 
the liquid. At this temperature (— 210°) complete combination 
still took place with considerable evolution of light and heat 

With 0.—In former experiments it had been discovered that 
by passing a current of Fl through liquid oxygen, a detonating body 
was formed. If a current of I'l is brought on to the surface of 
liquid O in a glass tube, the I'l dissolves in all p:oportions, impart 
ing a yellowish colour, and giving the liquid a graded tint from the 
upper to the lower part; the bottom of the tube being hardly 
coloured. If the Fl gas is introduced at the bottom of the liquid 
oxygen, the yellow colour is produced at the bottom and diffuses 
slowly to the upper layers. ‘ 

From this it is inferred that the densities of liquid oxygen and 
liquid fluorine are very near each other. If the mixture of the two 
liquids is allowed to evaporate slowly the oxygen evaporates first. 
The liquid becomes more and more concentrated as to FI, until 
finally the liquid in turn begins to boil. At the commencement of 
the boiling of the mixture, the gas coming off will light a match 
which has only a red-hot point, and will not make lampblack or 
silicon red hot ; but on the other hand, the gas coming off last will 
instantly cause the carbon and the silicon to burst into tlame. 

The detonating substance above spoken of is supposed to be the 
hydrate of Fl, which is produced by the action of Fl on moist O, 
and which, upon a rise of temperature, decomposed to detonation 

With Water.—A small quantity of which was frozen and cooled 
down to 210° at the bottom of a small glass tube. Liquid I] 
formed on the surface of the ice as a mobile liquid without action, 
which evaporated as the temperature rose. As soon as the apparatus 
became warmer the remaining gaseous I'l attacked the ice witl 
great energy, and a strong smell of ozone was noticed 

With Hg.—A globule of Hg was solidified at the bottom of 
tube. On allowing the temperature to rise to 187° the Fl began 
to boil, and the liquid disappeared altogether, but the attack o1 
the Ilg by the Fl gas did not take place until the apparatus had 
almost reached the temperature of the laboratory 

Conclusions.— I'l is easily liquefied at the temperature of boiling 
atmospheric air, It is soluble in ali proportions in liquid oxyger 
and in liquid air. It does not solidify at 210°. Its density is 
1°14. At 210° it has no action on dry O, H1,0 or Hg, but it 
reacts, with incandescence, on hydrogen and in oil of turpentine. 

Thistle Funnel for Determining the Equivalents of the 
Metals.—Mr. George, of Allan Glevis School, Glasgow, recom 
mends, in the Chemical News, the use of a short-stemmed thistle 
funnel, with a bulb blown underneath the funnel, in the deter 
mination of the equivalent of Ag, Cu, etc., by means of Mg nibbon. 
The bulb is filled with asbestos wool that has been washed in di 
tilled water. About ‘2 qms. of Mg ribbon is placed in the funnel, 
the stem of which is stoppered by means of some glass rod and 
rubber tubing. After the silver nitrate solution has been placed in 
the funnel, and the replacement has gone on for some time, the 
stopper is removed from the tube and the solution allowed to run 
away. This is repeated until all the Mg is dissolved, the ribbon 
having been repeatedly stirred to detach the precipitated ilver 
Finally, the silver is washed with water and alcohol, dried in an 
oven, and weighed, the excess of weight over that of the funnel and 
of course, the weight of the Ag that is equivalent t 
also supplies at 
burning of Hi in 


wool being, 
the Mg used in the experiment. Mr. George 
apparatus for collecting the water formed by 
air. 

Is Moisture Essential to Chemical Combination ?—P’rotf 
Armstrong and Dunstan have been experimenting on the prepara 
tion of haloids as a means to the partial solution of this question 
Their results are as follows :— 

(1) Carefully purified specimens of Hg, made by three distinct 
methods, were found to combine rapidly and completely with care- 
fully dried Cl and with carefully dried Br and 1. 

(2) Cl prepared by the electrolysis of silver chloride, and dried 
by a brief exposure to P,O,), is not condensed when submitted t 





the action of the silent electric discharge 

(3) Cl from the same source becomes more and more sensitive 
than before to the action of sunlight, after the addition of a trace of 
damp air. 

(4) Lead glass, which is readily corroded when heated in damp 
Cl, is unaffected by the same gas after it has been well dried, 

(5) Well dried ozone undergoes spontancous decomposition far 
more rapidly than the damp gas 
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ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES. 
(Conti 4 fropr j 271 
' A sis pendulum consists of a light inextensible string fastened 
at one end to a fixed point A, and carrying at its other end a small 
heavy particle B. All other pendulums are called com/ound pendu- 
dun Phus any rigid mass set swinging about 2 horizontal axis 
under the action of gravity is called a ¢ pound Pendulum, 
, he ideal simple pendulu cannot be fully realised, but for all 
' practical purpose very good approximation is obtained by using a 
tine silk string or fine steel or iron wire and mall heavy mass, 
uch as a lead bullet. 
he arc BMD is called the are of vibration, or the swing of the 
pendulum (the double swing is called an oscillation), the angle @ is 
i ipposed to be small, say 3° or 4 
] 
' 
D 
mg 
Let / denote the length of the pendulum or the length of the 
strine Ab, the mass of the particle at B ; the forces acting on B 
. are its weight my, and the tension T of the string. 
lhe weight my can be resolved into two components : one along 
; and the other perpe ndicular to Al}, the latter ts 
| 
, iné ; 
but when the angle @ (which is made large in the sketch for clear- 
ness) 1 mall, the chord Il and the are BM are nearly equal to 
, each other 
The force along the are IM is 
ISM 
moe 
; As mg and / are constant, the force varies directly as BM, the dis- 
tance from the fixed point M, Hence, by definition the motion is 
sm pir monic motion, ind is ironeou 
acceleration sin @ 2°x- 
Ilence rn 
displacement iée e 
' but when the angle @ is small, sin @ is approximately equal to the 
circular measure @, so that we obtain 
sin @ r 29 
0 d . 
24r or 
d 2 J, 
Where ¢ is the time in seconds of a swing from B to ID and 
J back again to b, the time from B to I) will be half the above. 
; 
"” 4 (1) 
R ‘ Thus the time of swing depends on the square roots of thei 
I lengths, for any small ares of vibration, is independent of the mass 
of the pendulum, and inversely as the square root of the force ot 
% eravity on unit mass 


The isochronism of the swings can easily be verified by experi- 
; ment up to at plitude of 10° or 1S. 


' 


PRACTIC 


AL TEACHER. 


Length of seconds pendulun If ¢ be put equal 
obtain in (1) the length of a pendulum which will os » thane 
one swing, or from B to I) in one second. 


Thus 2 = "a/ ; 


I > ™ ° 
— 39 °139 inches 
es 


a ™ 


The formula 


, the time of vibration varies as the square root of the ler 
may be experimentally verified as follows : 
strings of lengths 16, 9, and 4 ft. respectively, are each fastened at one 
end to some convenient support, and carry at their other ends three 


Three fin Silk Or wire 


small lead balls; if set swinging together their times of swing 
will be found to be proportional to the numbers 4, 3, and 2 resp: 
tively. When started from rest and set swinging they separate, but 


will all be found moving together at the end of the sixth swing of 
the 4ft. pendulum. In a similar manner, by arranging the length 
so that a pendulum makes an oscillation in one second, the length 
is found to be 39°139 inches. Any body suspended from a fixed 
horizontal axis, and tree to move, will remain at rest only when its 
centre of gravity is in its lowest position, or is directly below t! 
axis of suspension ; if displaced from such a position it will oscillat 
backwards and forwards until, owing to frictional resistances, 
finally comes to rest. When at the highest point of its swing i 
possesses potential energy, due to its mass and its height above the 
lowest point of its swing, this potential energy becomes kineti 
energy as it passes its lowest point. ‘Thus a constant interchang 
goes on during the motion. 

Ex. 1. A pendulum bob weighing 20 Ibs. is suspended by a wire, 
the length from the point of suspension to the centre of the b 
being 16 ft. The pendulum swings through an angle of 30° on e: 
side of the vertical ; find its potential energy when in its highest 
position, and its velocity when passing its lowest point. 

Ans, 42°88 ft. lbs. 11°7 ft. per second 





(Hint: Height = 16(1 cos 30°) = 2°14 ft. .*. Energy at B 


20 X 2°14 = 42°88 ; velocity at M = a/2g X 2°14 = 117 ft) 

When a compound pendulum is set swinging about a horizontal 
axis, all the particles of matter are vibrating 1n very different times 
those near the point of suspension vibrating very quickly and thos 
further away more slowly. If a point be found in the compound 
pendulum such that its distance from the centre of suspension is eq 
to the length of the simple pendulum which makes small oscillations 
in the same time as the compound pendulum, such a point is called 
the centre of oscillation, ‘The centre of oscillation can be found 
experimentally by noting that the number of vibrations made ina 
given time, when vibrating about that centre, is the same as the 
number made when vibrating about its centre of suspension. The 
distance / between the two centres is the length of the equivalent 
simple pendulum. 

‘The value of g at any place can be found by making such a 
pendulum vibrate, measuring as accurately as possible the length 
and finding the value of ¢, then 


from which ¢ is found, 


g 

Ex. 2, A pendulum 83 inches long from centre of suspension to 
centre of oscillation is found to make 103 double vibrations in hv 
minutes ; calculate the value of ¢ at the place. 


(Hint: ‘Time of vibration = 3°° seconds, .°. g = 32°159.) 
- —_-_-—— 
: , ‘ 1, 
Where great accuracy is necessary, corrections must be made! 


finite arc of swing, resistance of the air, of the wire, etc. 


( Zo be « ontinued.) 
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THE PRACTIC 
MATHEMATICS 


STAGES 2 AND 3, SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
BY G. A. BAXANDALL, 
Mathematical Division, Royal College of Science, London, and 


ron Theoretical Mechanics, of London Collese. 


STAGE 2. 


Algebra. 








We hope that the student has no difficulty in solving an ordinary 
tic equation by one method another. We again advise 

to always try the factor method. ‘Take the quadratic 2x? — 7. 
15 »; we have (x — 5) (2x + 3) =0, therefore x —5 =0 or 


3=0, that is x= 5 or x 3. By this we mean that 
} put for x, will make 2x? —15 zero, Put a 2 in 


/ 


expression 32° — 10x + a, and find what a is if « = 2 makes 
expression zero ; we obtain 12— 20 + a-—o, hence a = 8; in 
er words, if x 2 is a factor of 3x*— 10x + a, then a must 


zal 8. Similarly, put « = 1 in the expression x — 3x7 + ax + 3, 
find what a must be for the expression to be zero; we find 


1; therefore the condition that a 1 is a factor of x 3 
+ox + 3, 1S thata - 8. 
What must ¢ and @ be if x —4 and x + 2 are factors of x4 + cx? 
4x + Put 4 for x, then 
4° + 4% 4X4+d must =o, 
also ( 2)3 + (— 2)%¥« — 4( 2)+d must =o; 
ve these for ¢ and d. 
Work the following: — 
1. If x —3 is a factor of ax? + 3x — 5, what is a 
2. If 2x —5 is a factor of 6x7 — 4x + d, what is d 
3 If x—2 and «—3 are factors of «3+ 42° + ax +44, 
what are a and é ? 
1. If x = 4, and also a — I, satisfy 2x% + ax? + a c=0, 


what are the values of @ and ¢, and what other value of 4 
satisfies the equation ? 
twill be quite clear to the student that the values of x which 
uadratic a? + dx + ¢ = o (we have been careful to take 
e coefficient of x as unity) depend upon the values of 4 and c. 
Now in what way exactly are the values of x related to 4 and « 
Vell, consider x? 8x +15 =0; the factors are (a 3) and 
-5), therefore the values of « (or the roots of the equation as 
ey are called) are 3 and 5. How are the 3 and 5 related to 
Sand15? The relation is quite simple; 3+ 5 =§8, ~_ ss 
15. Try, then, to remember that ¢/ the coefficient of x is unity, 


tisfy the 


1) Zhe sum of the roots of a quadratic is equal - the co- 
x, with its sign a 
(2) vhe product of the roots is equal to the constant term, 
tha the term which does not contain x. 


Thes esults are not merely of ordinary, but of /uzdamental, 


What is the quadratic equation whose roots are 4 and —6? 


Yell, the sum of the roots is —2 and the product — 24, hence 

\ ’ 
juadratic is x* 4 2% 24 =0. 

Wor following 


Write down the quadratic equations whose roots are re- 


pectively 2 and 3, 4 and 6, 3 and 2a, a 6 and a+, 
4 and — 2. 
6, In the quadratic «* + ax + 50=0, one root is double 
the er, what are the roots? What is a 7 
Ams. -& ¢ - 103 a. 8S 
a a 
Square such expressions as 2x + 3, 4% + 5, 3% — 7, and observe 
retull e three numbers in each result, and consider what is the 
articu elation between them? For example (5*— 9)? = 25x" 
DA | ; how are the numbers 25, 90, and 81 related? You 


90 \o 
that 25 x 81 = (* ). Again, (2x + 3)? = 4x? + 124 
, 2 


}, Ani you see that 4 x 9g (= y. Hence in any quadratic 
res which is an exact sguare, we see that 
of x*) (constant term) (hal/ coeff. of r)?, 
rv important, 
Is 2 Sox + 16 a perfect square? Well, is25 x 16 = (40)? ? 
re the expression is not a perfect square. 


What is a if 2x? + 6ax + 9 is a perfect square ? 


Ans. + 4/2. 


Vhat must d@ be if 9/? 


16/f + d is an exact square 
Ans. %. 

related if ax?— dx +c is an exact 
Ans. 4? = gac. 
pela, sac 


yw are a and 
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Of course, if the left-hand side of aa? + dx 4 © is a perfect 
square, the factors are equal, and therefore the roots are equal, It 
the roots of 2x7 + ax 4+ 10 = O are equal, then 24° + ax + 10 must 
be a perfect square, that is, 2 & 10 - in So, and 

\/So t+ 16 X § 1/5. 
10. What is the value of @ if aa* + ox +106 has equal 
roots ? Ans. 3}. 
AE 


ll ork the following: 
H.K., p. 161, Exs. 29 
IL.S., p. 140, Exs. 34, 40; also p. 


Trigonometry. 

We must assume that the student is able to write down, a//er a 
noment’s reasoning, the numerical values of the trigonometrical 
ratios for the particular 30°, 45°, 60°, go’. Now there 
must be some teachers who ask their students to /earm these values, 
and there are self-taught students who also unfortunately learn 
these values. For one often hears a student asking his neighbour, 
or even his teacher, ‘ What is the value of sin 30° ;’ he says that 
he has forget it. We therefore repeat that the definitions of sine, 
cosine, etc., must, of course, be remembered, and also that the 
mere numbers 1, 2, 4/3 may be remembered, and that if sin 60”, 
say, is required, the right- angled _— which contains 60° must 
be carefully drawn (not slove nly), and judgment, of a very ordinary 
kind, must be exercised in correctly placing the numbers 1, 2, /3, 
on the sides of such a triangle ; sin 60° is then read off. There is 
no excuse for incorrectly placing the numbers 1, 2, 4/3. The num- 
bers are intended to convey the idea that in this particular triangle 
the donges¢ side is double the shortest, and the intermediate side is 
/3 times (or 1} times, very roughly) the shortest side. For ex 
ample, if the longest side is 40, the shortest is 20, and the interme 
intermediate one is 40, the shortest is 


30, 50; also p. 176, Exs. 17, 24, 07 


195, Exs. 28, 37. 


angles, 0°, 


diate one is 20/3. If the 


1° and the longest is = 
NO v5 
calculations, and in this manner worst Kxs. XV., HLS., or Exs. 
XIV., * Lock,’ or Ex. VIIL, * Loney.’ 

Again, there can be no harm in a beginner acquiring the notion 
that these angles of 0°, 30°, 45°, 60°, etc., occur in text-books, and 
examination questions, merely because their 
ire so easily obtained (not remembered), but for no other reason. 
For a few pence one may buy a book of mathematical tables which 
will furnish him with the sines, cosines, ete., of all angles. For 
example, from such tables he may learn that in a right-angled tri- 
angle containing, say 42°, if the hypotenuse be 10 the other sides 
will be 6°7 and 9, ne arly. 

Use of ‘+ and — signs.—XKead H1.8., Chap. V.; 
133, or * Loney,’ Arts. 48, 49. 

Angles of any magnitude.— See definitions of ratios for angles 
greater than go°, H.S., Art. 51, * Lock,’ Art. 132, ‘ Loney,’ Art. 50. 

The student should not try to remember any of the results estab- 
lished in H.S., Chap. X.; * Lock,’ Chap. X., 7 ‘ Loney,’ Chap. \ 
The ofject of these chapters is to show how the sine, cosine, and 
tangent of an angle greater than go° may be expressed in terms otf 
the ratios of an angle less than go Suppose it be required to find 
the sine, cosine, and tangent of 250 First 
draw a fairly correct figure, 


Let the student practise such mental 


sines, cosines, etc., 


* Lock,’ Art. 


proceed as follows: 


EOP, indicated by the dotted are, be ing 


iii 





250°. Draw PM oe to EO produced, 

, , " MP 

tion, sim 250° - pe Is MP + or 
Or 


S| he n by de fini- 
? Itis Ilaving de- 


, : MP , 
cided this, merely consider the triangle POM ; sin 70° or 
as Or 


cos 20°. Nowbringinthe —, and finally say, sin 250° sin 70 
or cos 20°. 
. OM ‘ . 
Similarly cos 250 . Is OM + or Y Itis—. Now 
; OP 

aes . M , 

considering the triang’e POM, we see that On cos 70° or sin 20 
yp 


Brivg ng in the —, we get cos 250° cos 70°’ or — sin 20°. 
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Similarly, definition, tan 250 OM - since both OM and 
, MP 
\IP are —, their quotient is +. Hence tan 250 = tan 70° or cot 20°. 
It is easily seen that the answer can always be expressed in terms of 
pyle uw 45 
Work i NE 
1. Given that sin 26 "4384; cos 42° 18’ ‘7390; tan 
y” 24’ 1655, find the values of cos 64°, sin 154°, cos 244°, 
« in 334°, sin 132° 18’, cos 137° 42’, sin 312° 18’, cot 80° 30’, 
! t 170° 36, cot 279” 24’, cos 604”, sin 672° 18’, tan 530° 36’. 
2. What is the sign of sin A cos A, when A is (1) 124°, 
' (2) 222, (3) 320, (4) 2260 
Ans. Positive, positive, negative, negative. 
Find all the positive angles less than four right-angles 
which satisfy the equation tan 20= 1. (Since tan 45 I, 
’ : 9 15, or rather th ¢ value of 20 is 45°. Therefore, find 
ll the other angles less than e/g// right angles whose tangents 


ch angle by 2). 


' Exs. XNIIL and XXV. HLS., er Exs. in Chap, X., 
; ‘] , or] X., ‘ Loney 
STAGE 2 
Alvebra 
’ hevo rat /-quations. Chap. XXIL, Tod., or 


IX , H.K., r Chap. XII. ‘Intermediate Algebra’ by 


Ae and /rvan, 





hould be read carefully. Now, in this part of 
he subject what is fu lamental What is it that a student mus 
e familiar with? ‘lhe student who is always ready to ask him- 
elf this question, and can find an answer to it, is the one who is 
' renerally successful 
Well, they are the three statements in italics which are given in 
stage 2 of this number 
We here give a few types of questions which will be found in one 
t other of the text-books mentioned above. 
1. If a and B he the roots of a*° + mx+u O, express in 
, a B 
terms of nd » the expression | ‘ 
8B a 
Ans. 3%” i 
a 
a 
Wi the vreatest and least values of a be if a 
t + x , I 
real ? Ans. 3 and 4. 
Show that 4 + can have all values if x be real. 
Sv+12 
}. Find values of m which will make 20° + mxy + 3 
; > equivalent to the product of two rational linear 
factor Ans. + 7. 
ew hes 
cS v that the equation px+r=—o and x7 + rx 
owill | r common root il 7 rorifi-4 p + r=—0. 
' Cases 2, 3, and 4 may be worked by the same method. Put each 
f the expressions in 2 and 3 equal to y, andthat in 4 equal to zero. 
In each case lve the quadratic for « just as if y were an ordinary 
nstant | hould offer no difficulties. 
— 7 I , vV(3 v) (33 1) 
1 ) 2(1 v) 
! 2) , V4 
( ¢ ve T 
I I ) 
h , Case 4 giv , my » v/3(m? — 24) + gov + 16 
4 } 
, Now examin I pression under the root symbol. In 1, 
nee w has to be real, the expression (3 vy) (31 1) must not 
n ¢, for otherwise the square root would be imaginary. 
Iience y cannot be greater than 3, nor can y be less than 4, for if 
$ were not ; ; )(33 1) would be negative. Let the 
tudent satisfy himself on this point 
i Again, in 3, since is real, 47° must not be negative. But 
41° never can be negative whatever y is; hence y, that is 
' +4 
. 1 Sx + 12° 
in have any value 
Again, in 4, if the original expression admits of being resolved 
: ‘ nto rational factors, then we ought, by putting the expression equal 
to zero, to be able to express x in terms of y; this will be possible 
if we can extract the square root of y*(#? — 24) + 407” + 16, which 
; ’ again is possible if the expression is an exact square, the condition 
j which is that (#7 24) 16 20°. 
: This ju dratic gives 7 


/ 


: 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Work the following examples. 
1. In what way are the values of x limited if the 


al 


(x 2) (x — 5) has to be (1) positive, (2) negative, 
2. Show that ax? + dx + a will always have the s 
if 4 lies between 2¢ and — 2a. 
>. Resolve 16 into 2 factors such that the sum of ¢j 
juares is a minimum. Ans. 4,4 


: ; 
4. A purchaser is to take a rectangular plot of land fronting 
a street ; three times its frontage, together with twice jt 
depth, are equal to 96 yards. What is the greatest number of 
square yards he may take? Ans. 384 
; Sate 
. 2x 3x . 
5. Find the value of ~ such that may be 
2x7 + 34 , 
capable of all values between 7 and 4 but no others. 
Ans. + 4 
Trigonometry. 
Read Arts, 124, 127, 128, 129, 132, 133, 172, ‘* Loney’; o 
Arts. 113, 114, 115, and Chap. XIIL., Todhunter, 
E-xample.—Consider the expression 2 cos @ + 3 sin 8. Suppose 
that we wish to express this in terms of the cosine of a certain angle, 
thus 
> , 
. » = ) 
2cosé + 3s1n 6 = /2 + = a cos 6 + : sin ¢ 
/2* + 3° a/ 2° + 3° 


(It will be observed that we have multiplied and divided througl 
out by a particular number, namely, the square root of the sum of 


the squares of the coefficients of cos @ and sin @.) 
\/13 (coS a cos @ + sin a sin @ 


is less than unity, and is therefore the cosine of some 


Because , 
V15 
> ° . 


. , . 7 ° ~ ~ ; ° 
angle ; call it a, then @ iS sin a, since ; ) n ( ) 1.) 
Vly V 13 V 13 


/ 13 cos (0 a), 


. 


> . 
° . . . = . . . ) 
where a is such an angle that its cosine is or its sine 1s ~~ =,0r 
V1I3 V13 
what is more convenient still, its tangent is 3. The value of a 


could be found from tables ; it is 33° 41’ nearly. 
The greatest value which 2 cos @ + 3sin@ can have is 4/13, | 


cause cos (@— a) is greatest when @ a o°, that is, when 
0 33° 41’. 
Example.—Solve the equation 2 cos @+ 3sin@=1.  Divid 
throughout by ,/2? + 3° and we obtain 
2 a I 
- cos @ + -e 6 = : 
Vv 13 V13 V 13 
I 
or cos (@ 33 41) ‘ 
Vv 13 


~ig SOD should fir 
V 13 


33° 41’) = cos 73° 54’; .*. @ = 107° 35. 


Now, if we had given that cos 73, 54 = 
by writing cos (6 
Work the following :— 
1. What is the greatest value of 5 sin @ + 2 cos @? 
Ans. 4/2 


2. Find the least positive value of @ from the equat 


Ssmd + 2cos@ 5 if tan 21° 48’ = 0°4. Ans. 40° 24 
= —_—_——_- 
3 If A B+C ™, prove that 
(1) Cos 2A + cos 2B -+ cos 2C —I 4cos A.cos| 
cos C, 


2sin A.sin B.sinC 
- \ B B Cc ( A 
(3) Tan .tan”’ + tan . tan + tan . tan =I 
a > ° > 


(2) Sin? A + sin? B — sin*( 


4. If A+B+C 
sin (S — A).sin (S 
5. Prove that sin? (A 

= sin? (A —C) + 2sin (A 


25, prove that— 
B) + sin S.sin (S — C) 
B) + sin? (C —] 
- B) sin(C —] 
a 


6. Show that in any triangle ABC 


° o C — ee < 
. 6)? cos? + {a + )* sin- = ¢*, 
>? > 


~ - 


(Stage 3, 1897, Day) 


(1) (@ 


(2) a (cos C — cos B) = 2 (4 —c) cos? = 
(3) a (cos? B — cos* C) + 4? (cos? C —- cos? A) + (cor A 


cos? B) = o. 
































av.) 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.PH.S., 


(Continued from page 218.) 


7. —A thunder cloud hanging over a lake (both of dimen- 
s great in comparison with the distance between them) is 
aged with o units of electricity per unit area. How much will 
surface of the lake be raised by the electrical attraction between 


and the ¢ loud ? 





ke unit surface of the lake ; this will be charged with o units 
lectricity. Therefore, the force acting on this = 27° dynes. 
ifthe surface of the lake is raised x cms., the decrease of the elec- 
ical potential energy per unit area = 2 wo? X x. 
in the other hand, since the water surface is raised, the potential 
nergy due to the attraction of gravity will be increased. A column 
water, of height = .r cms., and sectional area = 1 sq. cm., has 
en raised through x cms. 
Therefore the increase of its potential energy = vol. of water 
lensity X g¢ X distance raised = x X I X g X X= X°y. 





Consequently, since the decrease of the electrical energy must 
al the increase of the mechanical potential energy, 
2 ox — 
oe : ; 
g 

It is here assumed that the lake is so large that raising 
level under the thunder cloud does not appreciably depress the 
st of the surface. 
The above problem was set some years ago in the final B.Sc. 
ndon) examination in Physics. 


\ plane piece of aluminium foil, weighing *o1 gr., 

ed on a metal table, with an insulated metal plate, which 

1 be charged with electricity, immediately above and parallel with 
What must be the surface density of electricity on the insulated 
ate so that the piece of aluminium foil may just be lifted? Area 


luminium foil 2 sq. cm. 
¢ f the Medium.—Take two parallel plates charged re- 
ectively with + o and —o units of electricity per unit area. 
Since we consider the mechanical force between the plates to arise 


; in the dielectric between the plates, the lines of strain 
ing the direction of the lines of force, we must consider that the 
potential energy possessed by the charged condenser is 
potential energy of strain in the dielectric. 

The question now arises. how much energy per unit volume will 
- I n be endowed with ? 
is is easily answered. Let the plates be placed so close 
ther (without touching), that the potential (which equals 
jxo X 7, where distance between plates) may be considered 
vanishingly small, ‘This supposition is equivalent to supposing that 
ninitely small amount of the medium lies between the plates. 
‘ow let the plates be separated. 
the total force on one of the plates = 2 4 a? XS by (2) 
This is overcome through a distance D say, so that the 
é gained by the condenser = 2ra°SD. Note that 
volume of dielectric between the plates. 





Er per unit volume 


. ve Os , 
2no- » by (1) and (2), 
Sa lL Sr 


mere ectric force, or charge of potential per unit distance. 


['wo parallel conducting plates are supported so as to 
nser. A thick metallic plate is suspended in such a 
nnei part of it is capable of moving between the condense 
es v touching them. When the condenser is charged, 
te is found to move between the condenser plates. 


ily necessary to remember that since lines of force 
within a conductor, there will be no potential energy 
e the thick metal plate. If 7, = volume of dielectric 
en the condenser plates, each charged with a surface 


the total potential energy = 24o°7,. Let a volume 





hen 10w be introduced between the plates. The total 
ent tyy now becomes 2 w o7(v, — vq). Since any mechanical 
© _Yarious parts of it are free to move, tends to arrange 
vn its potential energy is as small as possible, we can at 
“ae the piece of metal moves in between the plates. 
A si noticed here that the metal moves a/ right aneles to 
ai the lines of force, and not along them as a +4 
rge would move, 





The student should now have no difficulty in solving 9 problem 
such as the following :— 


When a soap bubble is introduced between the plates of a 
condenser, will it increase or decrease in volume when the 
plates are charged ? 

What form would the soap bubble assume ? 

Mechanical Force on surface of a charged spherical conductor.— 
When a sphere is charged with a surface density of electricity = o, 
there will be 40 lines of force radiating normally from every 
sq. cm. of its surface. As there is a tension along each of the 
lines of force, we may feel sure that there will be a uniform normal 
tension over the surface of the sphere—v.¢., if the sphere were 
elastic, the normal tension would tend to increase the diameter of 
the sphere. Our present object is to determine the magnitude of 
this tension. 

To do this we must take any small element of the surface, ot! 
area, say, a. If F be the strength of the electric field, due to the 
harge on the remainder of the spherical surface, then Foa will be 
the force exerted on the area a charged with surface density o 
(since quantity of electricity on any element of surface surface 
density of electrification x area of element = ca). It only remains 
then to determine the magnitude of F. 








Fic. 4.—Lines of force due to a charged hollow conducting sphere with an 
aperture AB in its surface. ¢ mly the lines in the neighbourhood of the aperture 
are represented. 





Let ABC represent a section of the spherical conducting surface 
(supposed to be hollow) from which an element AB of area a 
has been removed. ‘The lines of force will have a general con- 
figuration such as is represented, A few lines, starting at points 
widely separated within the sphere, will converge towards and pass 
through the aperture AB. Note that in passing through AB the 
lines of force are practically parallel ; z¢., the field will be the 
same just inside the aperture as it is just outside. The strength of 
this field will be F as defined above. 

If now the element AB with its charge aa is replaced, there will 
be no lines of force inside the sphere ; therefore the lines of forex 
passing inwards from AB must just overlap the internal lines men- 
tioned above, but passing in a reverse direction, Consequently the 
field due to the electrification on AB just inside the aperture will 
be —F ; and since just as many lines of force issue normally from 
one side of the element as from the other, the field just outside AB 
due to the electrification on the area a will be F. 


Hence, total field just outside AB Field due to AB + Field duc 


to electrification on BUCEA i +k =4m0; since the electri 
field just outside a charged conductor = 4 X surface density of 
electrification. Therefore F = 27 o. 


Consequently force on element of area a charged with surface 
density o= F X aa =2 ac’. 

. Force per unit area on charged spherical conducting surface 
= 296". 

Compare this result with the tension on one of the plane con- 
denser plates, given above. 


Problem. —If an infinitely thin conducting surface is charged with 
a surface density of electricity = , the normal electric field = 27a. 
If, however, a metal plate of appreciable thickness be charged with 
a surface density=a, then field near the surface = 40. Are these 
two results inconsistent? If not, explain how you would reconcile 
them. 
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Li nh ABCD is a quadrilateral, and two points, P and Q, 
are take AD, BC, such that AP: Plb::CQ:QB. From P, Q 
t ines PI’, C0" are drawn equal to, parallel to, and in 
he same direction as BC and DA respectively Show that forces 

ented by AB, CD, PP’, ()’ are in equilibrium. 

Let ABCT) be any quadrilateral. Divide the line AD at P and 
he line BC at () in such a manner that AP: PD :: CQ: QB, in 
ther w | \P is the same fractional part of AD that CY) is ol 
C} 

— B 
P, \ 
> 
A 
rn \ 
/ 
— 
™ Vr 
= (Q 
{ ' 
\ 
\ 
y a 
‘ Ss 
Fic. 1 

Draw PP’ equal and parallel to BC, and ()()’ equal and parallel 
to AD; that the four forces AB, QU’, Cl), and PP” are in equi- 
ibriun y be shown analytically, or graphically, either by the use 
of the f I polygor ‘ follow Produce BA and PI” to 
neet in “i 

KAA 
> = 
MS >... B 
PA N 
f ~ 
H< / \ \ 7 
\ \ Yew 
p~ \ \ .\ 
MS \ \ 
’ \ 
\ om \ Y 
{ : 
_ = 
pr - S C 
Ii J 
l 2. Make VIN \B and MI I'l’ ; complete the parallelo- 


ram hy drawing NS parallel to ML, and LS parallel to AB, inter- 
ecting at S. Join M to S, then MS sepresents in direction and 
magnitude the resultant of AB and PP’ In a similar manner pro- 
1) at ©)», make Ol Cl) and OT Ou’, 
irallelogram the resultant OR is determined, 


duce ()() intersecting ¢ 


then completing the | 


the resultants MS and OR are in the same line and opposite in 
direction, and it only remains to prove that MK = OS. This is 
‘ isily done as follows : \R is equal ind parallel to OC, because 
DEL was made equal to CQ), and AR is parallel and equal to DH. 
\lso MN AIS by construction. ‘Therefore NB is equal to MA, 
ind since SC is equal and parallel to NB, therefore S¢ MA. 


thus in the two triangles OCS and RAM the two sides AR and 
\M are equal re ctivelv to the two sides ()C and CS, and the in 
cluded angle KAM OCS Hence MK =©)S, the resuitant is 
ero and the four forces are in equilibrium 


my Professor McNabh’s statement appears to have been 


based upor me experiments carried out by himself, and first 


published in 1571 Hlis results have not been confirmed by recent 
workers 

ence Show why the temperature of air is affected when it 
xpands 

Joule found that a thermometer placed in the wind gave a read- 


ing different from that which it aflorded when placed in a sheltered 
Account for the difference 





sliuation, 
(Durham University Examination Papers.) 
On the kinetic theory of gases, the heat possessed by a 
quantity of gas can be expressed in terms of the kinetic energy 
f the vibrating molecules, If # =the mass of all the gas 
molecules under consideration, and @ be their average velocity, 


then the total quantity of heat in the volume of gas will be pro- 
portional t 
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Suppose this gas to be contained in a cylinder, d at one 
end, and fitted with an air-tight piston which cai ve ak 
the cylinder without friction. Also, let the gas be initially 4 
a pressure higher than the atmospheric, and at th ratur 
of the atmosphere. Now let the gas expand, driving th: pist 
before it. In doing this, if M the mass of the n, A its 
area, and P the atmospheric pressure, when the piston is moy 
ing with a velocity V, it will possess kinetic « y to the 
extent of EMV?*. This kinetic energy has been commu 
cated to the piston by the bombardment of the molecules of 
the compressed gas ; therefore for this reason the S will by 
cooled. However, if the piston finally comes est, th 
kinetic energy will be returned to the gas. Similarly the 





molecules are setin motion as @ whole, and refore th 
kinetic energy of molecular vibration will be diminished whi 
the gas is so moving ; when the gas is finally restored to rest, 
this energy also will be returned. But besides this, an amount 
of work equal to the force pushing the piston inwards, multi 
plied by the distance through which the piston moves, will be 
performed. If the atmospheric pressure is P, measured j 
dynes per sq. cm., the total pressure exerted on the pi 


PA; and if the piston moves through a distance D, tl 
work performed will be PAD = Pz, where the increas 
volume of the gas, due to the motion of the piston. 

rhis work is equivalent to an amount of heat whose value i 


, where | is Joule’s equivalent, This heat must have bee 
alstracted from the gas, which is consequently cooled. 
When a thermometer is placed in the wind, some of the : 
molecules which are moving bodily with the velocity of tt 
wind will be brought to rest. The kinetic energy which the 
thus lose will be converted into heat, just as when hammer 
a piece of lead, the kinetic energy possessed by the hammer 
the instant before it strikes is converted into heat when 
motion is suddenly arrested by the lead. Consequently the 
temperature registered by the thermometer will, under tl! 
above conditions, be higher than the true temperature. 
Why does pressure affect the melting point of ice and boiling point 
of water? (Durham University -xamination Papers. 


This question can only be fully answered by using Carnot’s 
cycle and the thermodynamic principles derived theretrom. For 
this works on thermodynamics, suchas Bayne’s * Thermodynamics, 
Preston’s ‘ Heat,’ or Dampier Whetman’s ‘ Solution and Electr 
lysis,’ may be consulted. The general reasons, however, may 
given as follows :— 

First, as to the boiling point of water. Water boils when 
the pressure of its vapour 1s equal to the atmospheric pressut 
You may consider that all the molecules of tne water are 
brating, possessing kinetic energy, which we know as 
Some of these will get through the surface at all temperatures 
his is why even ice will evaporate at a temperature below | 
freezing point of water. When the molecules straggle throug 
the surface in sufficient numbers to drive the air molecules away, 
then the liquid boils. 

If now the pressure be increased, a greater temperature Wi 
be needed by the water molecules betore they can leave | 
surface in sufficient numbers to overbalance the atmospher 
pressure. il 











Hence the boiling point of water is raised by mM 
creased pressure. 
The case of the effect of pressure on the freezing poi 
more difficult to follow. When water freezes it expands, 
volume of ice at o° being about 11 times the volume of wa 
ato°C. Now if the pressure be increased, this expansion i 
be opposed ; consequently the freezing point of wateris lower 
by pressure, 
/Tygiene.—The simplest that we can suggest would be to W 
a piece of the material very carefully on a chemical balance. l 
proceed to pick to pieces, taking care to keep the material per! 
dry. Then weighing separately the wool and the cotton, wo 
determine the proportion of each, always remembering that in t 
process we neglect the ‘dress.’ The error due to this latter om 
stituent may be practically removed by boiling the material be! 
weighing and then proceeding as recommended above 

Earnest, Sierra Leone.-—(t) Both are correct, ‘day’ bes 
understood in each case thus—2oth day of Oct., Oct. the 2 mth 
(2) The difference in time is four minutes for each degree ol * 


tude. Thus a place 12° to the west of Greenwich wot have 
48 minutes later than at Greenwich ; when, therefore, 1 was 
at Greenwich it would be 48 minutes to 12 at the place 10 que 


Careful, Censeila, D., D.C.7., next month. 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 


BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


Sir JOSHUA FrtCH ON THE Two ARNOLDS*—SHAKI 
SPEARE, THE BOY—A Goobp NOVEL. 


Sin JOSHUA FrrcHu, who has retired to the o¢éum cum digni- 
tate which the State so adequately provides for Inspectors, 
but so cruelly and illogically denies to teachers, is still an 
enthusiast in education. It says much for the generous 
temper of his mind that he chooses to devote the evening of 
his days to literary expression of the educational wisdom and 
experience he has so largely garnered in a full official life. 
Probably no living Englishman has a deeper knowledge of 
scholastic systems, or a worthier conception of the State’s 
duty in the matter of education. There was room for a work 
on the two Arnolds, viewed simply as educational influences, 
and Sir Joshua was the ideal person to undertake it. © With 
Matthew Arnold, Sir Joshua had an intimate professional 
acquaintance. Though he never came directly under the 
vitalising influence of Arnold of Rugby, nor felt, at first hand, 
the magnetism of that commanding personality, he has every 
jualification for analysing and presenting those features of 
the great schoolmaster’s character and achievement, which are 
‘likely to be of permanent value to the professional teacher.’ 
Sir Joshua speaks of his work as a ‘ modest task.’ If it lacks 
the scope and design of a monumental volume, it has the 


exceeding great merit of definite intention, lucid exposition 
ind veal utility. 
-* * * * * 
rhomas Arnold has been described as a great prophet among 


schoolmasters rather than an instructor or educator in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. ‘1 could put everything that Arnold 
ever taught me, in the way of instruction, into this little book,’ 
said Stanley, his admiring pupil and biographer. For the educa- 
tiona! work in which he was professionally engaged, Matthew 
\rnold had an ill-concealed loathing. ‘ You know,’ he wrote 


to his sister, ‘that I] have no special interest in the subject of 
blic Education .. 1 sometimes get very sick of it!” 
Yet these two men, neither of them supreme in actual 
scl tic work, have so profoundly influenced modern educa- 
t leas, that they must always fill a large space in the 
story of national enlightenment. The secret of it lies, | think, 
verse but stimulating personalities of the two men. 

Phe ; more than a fanciful resemblance between th¢ 
nat bequest of Nelson and that of Thomas Arnold. 


behind him an enduring inspiration. In these days 
r-platcs, ten thousand horse power and hundred ton 


lson’s strategical experience is of little moment. But 
; 


le of burning patriotism will avail while a British 
Kee and an English boy yearns for the sea. So with 
iT \rnold. His contributions to pedagogy may be 


ed ; but he has ennobled his profession, and infused 


schvlastic ideal such intensity and earnestness, so 
ponsibility, so magnificent an aim, that the race of 
sters yet unborn will find his spirit in the very 
re of their calling. 


' 
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Arnold found Rugby the most Becotian of English public 
schools. ‘The tone of the place was bad,‘ the state of morals 
was eminently disheartening ; drunkenness and swearing 
were common vices ; a reckless defiance of authority, and a 
hatred of submission to it, were combined with a servile 
cringing to the public opinion of the school.’ In reforming 
the school he hastened slowly. Profoundly possessed of the 
conviction that a moral basis was the only foundation for all 
school work, be began by putting all the boarding-houses 
where guns and beagles were surreptitiously kept out of 
bounds. Then he resolutely expelled a boy whose influence 
was detrimental, ‘It is not necessary,’ he said, ‘that this 
should be a school for three hundred or even one hun 
dred boys, but it zs necessary that it should be a school 
of Christian gentlemen.’ The story of the expedients by 
which he cleared the moral atmosphere of the school and 
made it first and foremost a place for the formation of 
character, and next, a place of learning and study, includes, 
perhaps, the greatest lesson of his life for the working teacher. 
Sir Joshua’s chapter on this aspect of Arnold’s work is as 
admirable as it is stimulative. 

* + * * * 

‘ Discipline and guidance,’ he says, ‘were in Arnold’s view, 
still more prominently the business of a schoolmaster than 
the impartation of knowledge. The motives he sought to 
develop and strengthen were the love of righteousness, the 
admiration of valour, genius and patriotism, the sense of duty 
to others, the scorn of what was little, untruthful, mean or 
base in daily action.’ The College pulpit furnished him with 
splendid opportunities of setting his seal upon his scholars. 
It is worth notice that what is so violently desired by 
a clerical or clericalised section of educationists at present, 
to wit, ‘definite dogmatic instruction’ never formed a 
part of Arnold’s pulpit utterances. There was no theo 
logical teaching as such, no premature attempt to form 
the opinions of his hearers on disputable religious ques 
tions, but an earnest effort to form Christian men by de 
nouncing and exposing the moral frailties he perceived about 
him, by dwelling directly on the peculiar temptations afforded 
by school life and their effects on boy character. He was as 
a Christian teacher, an opportunist, seizing eagerly upon actual 
examples of moral cowardice, extravagance and indulgence, 
to reason convincingly with his hearers, and out of individual 
instances to rise to the inculcation of great truths. Nor was 
he ever one of those religious teachers who speak of the culti 
vation of the intellect as a thing of pride, subversive of the 
true religious life. ‘A neglected intellect, he wrote to a 
former pupil, ‘is far oftener the cause of mischief to a man 
than a perverted or overvalued one. 


x * * 


Arnold belongs, as Sir Joshua phrases it, ‘ to the pre-scientifi 
era of educational history.’ Ile was the lineal descendant of 
the long line of English teachers, from Ascham and Colet 
down to Busby and Keate, who saw in the study of language 
the staple of a liberal education. But like Milton, ‘ he rebelled 
strongly against the wooden, mechanical, and pedantic fashion 
n which the languages of Greece and Rome were taught, as 
if the attainment of proficiency in them were an end in itself 
and not the means tosome higher end.’ Without di§sociating 
himself from the traditional curriculum, his merit was ‘that 
he was more concerned to put new life, freshness, and mean- 
ing into the received methods than to invent new ones.’ ‘ He 
was the first Englishman to draw attent.on to the historical, 
political, and philosophical value of philology, and of the 
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ancient writers as distinguished from the mere verbal criticism 
and elegant scholarship of the last century.’ 

‘He refused, indeed, to recognise the making of pentameters 

nd sapphics as the highest of human accomplishments, or a 
false quantity as the unpardonable sin ; but by seeking, as he 
would say, to make his teaching dynamical rather than 
mechanical, he found in Latin and Greek exercises the means 
of calling forth power, of cultivating taste and character, 
night ambition, and interest in great and high themes, to all 
of which he attached more value than to the learning of a 
languaye fer se or to any mere information.’ History was to 
him the best training for citizenship, containing some of the 
profoundest and most potent truths, in their bearing on human 
conduct and on the formation of character. As an adjunct 
to history, he attached special value to geography. Arnold 
probably would have denied that physical science was equally 
valuable with classics as a disciplinary study. Sir Joshua 

eems to share with him a reluctance ‘to admit the claims of 
the physicists to appropriate the name of ‘science’ to their 
own special department of human learning.’ 

‘The nature and significance,’ says Sir Joshua, ‘of the Greek 
1orist, or the laws of the syllogism, belony as truly to the domain of 
science as the precession of the equinoxes and the superposition of 
strata. Even in an elementary school, the teacher who makes cleat 
the distinction between the subject and the predicate, or between 
the essential and the non-essential parts of a sentence, is as truly a 
teacher of science as he who explains why the water boils, or what 
ue the respective functions of the heart and lungs.’ 

* * 7 * ” 

As a master, Arnold had no ‘affectation of omniscience 
such as some teachers deem necessary for the maintenance of 
dignity ;’ he freely confessed his ignorance, when he did not 
know. As for his colleagues, his aim was first to surround 
himself with men worthy of trust, and then to trust them. 
\t his periodical school councils, every master was free to 
express his opinion or propose any measure not in contra- 
diction with the fundamental principle of school administration, 
ind frequently it happened that he was opposed and outvoted. 
Ile desired that all his masters should have an intellectual 


hobby, and he invariably found opportunities for the exercise 
of special gifts or tastes on the part of his colleagues. le 
was no autocract of method. As Sir Joshua says pertinently, 
‘It is only a strong man who can afford to encourage freedom 
nd reasonable independence among his subordinates, and 
thus to secure their hearty co-operation. Yet, without such 
freedom, there will always be waste of power ; the school will 
lack orgat nity, and will fail to achieve its highest purpose. 
\s to corporal punishment, Arnold, for the younger boys, 
believed in the argumentum baculinum. We kept the use of 
it as much possible in the background, confining it chiefly 
to moral offences, and regarding it as wholly unsuited for 
itelle ‘ ne or dullness... Yet he had no part o1 lot 
with the drivelling sentimentalist. Corporal punishment, 
he contended, ‘fitly marked and answered to the naturally 
nferior state of boyhood, and therefore conveyed no peculiar 
cl ation to persons in such a state 
* ’ * * * 

| have left myself but little space to deal with Matthew 
Arnold. who, if | mav be allowed to parody Goldsmith, gave 
up to the Department what was meant for mankind. He was 
a “ittérateur to the backbone, and an ‘ educationist’ (how he 
hated the word) by accident. His professional work was mer 
drudgery to him. ‘It is a long, tedious business,’ he writes, 


‘hearing students give specimen lessons at the ‘Training 
School Chere is little real utility in it, and a great deal of 
clap-trap, and that makes the expenditure of time the more 
However, | get a good many notes 


sayreeable to me 


written, and odds and ends of things done.’ No man ever did 

reat work in an uncongenial and wearisome calling. Here is 
: playful sketch of his inspectorial work 

‘li t go back to my charming occupation of hearing students 

ve lessou Here is my programme for this afternoon : Avalanches, 

tiv lcam ¢ ine, the Phames, Indiarubber, bric} s, th battle of 

loictiers, subtraction, the reindeer, the gunpowder plot, the Jordan. 

lwenty inutes each, and the days of one’s 

are ¢« y thres re years a Lt 
Still, as Sir Joshua remarks, he had more real interest in 


ly acknowledged. * The 


ic cut ol | ‘ han he 
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Inspectorship, at least, offered him more freedom, more 
variety, greater power of adjusting his duties to his own 
convenience, and it must be owned, in his case, at least. larger 
leisure for literary pursuits than he could have otherwis 
obtained.’ This is not the ideal spirit in which to engage in 
official work of such tremendous potentialities, but the nation 
will forgive the Education Department every “ime it appoint 
a Matthew Arnold. \f 1 judge the trend of modern opinion 
rightly, it is not going to brook much longer the pitchforking 
of Oxford or Cambridge honoursmen without any particular 
training or aptitude for the work into posts of leisure and 
emolument. The Inspectorate should be something more tha; 
a Civil List or a patronage preserve. Matthew Arnold’s great 
contribution to the elementary schools of England lies in this 
‘He valued them rather as centres of civilization and refining 
influence than as places for enabling the maximum number of 
children to spell and write and to do a given number of sums 
without a mistake.’ He preached the humanising value of the 
common school, and his spirit lives in the latest of Codes, 
* * * + * 


Indirectly by ‘his fine taste, his gracious and kindly manner, 
his honest and generous recognition of any new form of ex- 
cellence,’ he raised the aim and the tone of elementary school 
teaching. His usefulness as an Inspector, according to Mr. 
Thomas Healing, his valued assistant, *lay very much in his 
success in bringing some tincture of letters into the curriculum 
of the elementary school.’ For the teaching of English, for 
storing in the child’s memory certain gems of poetry con- 
taining ‘real beauties of expression and feeling,’ he had a 
positive enthusiasm. Against the sordid and pitiless Low 
Code, which has cursed our system until this present, he 
battled valiantly. ‘Teachers must ever be grateful to one who 
never ceased to ‘point out with clearness and force the 
inadequacy of the system and its impoverishing effect on the 
instruction.’ He was never a member of the well-known Code 
committee—more’s the pity! He had little belief in books of 
pedagogy. He believed in the personality of the teacher. 
* The teacher will open the children’s soul and imagination 
the better, the more he has opened his own ; so he will also 
clear their understanding the better, the more he has cleared 
his own.’ With his great work in the universal republic of 
letters I cannot deal here. Suffice it to say that the schools 
for the people were all the better for his sympathetic, humanis- 
ing presence in their midst. I leave Sir Joshua Fitch’s fine 
little book with great reluctance. There ought not to bx 
teacher's library in the land where the book has not 
honoured place. 

x ~ * » 7 

Few of us, I think, realise what an enthusiasm for tl 
study of the English classics obtains in the United States 
I remember once spending a morning on an Ambleside coact 
with a party of Yankee globe-trotters, and being put to th 
blush—though | flattered myself I knew something of th 
Lakists—by the extraordinary acquaintance my companions, 
ind especially my fair companions, possessed of the gen 
foct. \ could not help marvelling at the delight of thes 
transatlantic Wordsworthians as they recognised scene alte! 
scene from the poet’s descriptions, at the aptness of their 
quotations and the studious character of their appreciations 
I:nglish literature, 1 learnt, was regarded in the States as 
study worthy of the highest minds, and not inferior to 
literatures of Greece and Kome as an instrument of cultur 
As everybody knows, critical study of English literature ! 
‘uishes at our ancient seats of learning. Too often tt 
regarded as a hors @’auvre, altogether lacking in the seve 
mental gymnastic desired for the man of parts, a species. 
mock scholarship eminently suitable for the University Ex 
tentionist. We shall remedy that in time, meanwhil ‘the 
palm in this direction is with the Americans. Dr. Kolles 
little book, * Shakespeare, the Boy’ (Chatto and Windus 
ippears to be the product of an Ameri an tear he: ol greal 
enthusiasm who recognises that the poet is not to be Col 
pletely apprehended, unless we see him in the making 
rhough, of course, there are many ‘ might have beens ‘10! 
book, it furnishes a good picture of the common round of 
Elizabethian days. Mr. Rolfe illustrates home and s hool 
the vames and sports, the manners and customs, the folk- 
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| NELSON's BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


*.* Complete List Post Free on Application. 


Now Ready in a variety of sizes and bindings. 


NELSON’S 
NEW SERIES OF TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


New Illustrations, New Concordance, New Helps, New Maps. 
[hese TEACHERS’ BIBLEs contain beautiful new editions of the 
Kible printed from new type, along with Dr. Wright’s ‘ILLus 
RATED BipLE TREASURY,’ printed on thin paper. The re- 
markably favourable reception Dr. Wright’s Bible Treasury has 
met with everywhere indicates that these Teachers’ Bibles will be 

equally successful. 
*.* May be procured through any Bookseller, 
See aso Pace xlii. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. An entirely New 


Edition. With 200 Hustratio ns bg Bible Scenes and Sites, chietly from 


Photographs by Bonrits, THevoz, Mason Goon, and others 70 pages 
In Long Primer Type. Cloth extra, red edges. Price 2s.6d. Or, French 
Moreeeo, gold roll round corners, red under gold edges, 4s. 6d. 

A CLERK OF OXFORD, and his Adventures in the Baron’ s 
War. By F Everett-GRrEen, Author of ‘The Young Pioneers,’ ‘ In 
Taunton ‘Lown,’ &c., &c. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 
Price 5s. 


‘ees A Chronicle of Fair Haven. By E. Evererr- 
en, Author of ‘Molly Melville,’ ‘ Olive Roscoe,’ &c., &c. With Eight 
Hlusts ions by J. FinnemMore. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, cloth extra, 


giltedges. Price 5s. 
AN EMPEROR’S DOOM: or, the Patriots of Mexico. By 


HERBER Havens, Author of ‘Clevely Sahib,’ ‘Under the Lone Star,’ 
Crown 8vo., bevel ~ boards, cloth extra, gilt top With Eight 


Illustrations by A. J. B. Satmon. Price 5s. 
SANSLES AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: a Book for the 
By M. C. Cooxr, M.A., LL.D. (UncLe Ma . The Five Parts 
Volume With len Coloured Plates, illustrating Forty-two Wil 
It , an . »6 Engravings. Post 8vo., cl eh extra, gilt edge Price 5s. 


75 BRITISH LEGION: a Tale of the Carlist War. By 
r Havens, Author of ‘An Emperor's Dx y Ke. Crown 8vo. 


‘ Six Illustrations by W. H. Marat Price 3s. 6 éd. 


THE ISLAND OF GOLD: a Sailor's Yarn. By GORDON 
S Es, M.D., R.N., Author of ‘ Every Inch a Sailor,’ ¢ ( vo., cloth 
With Six Illustrations by ALLAN STEWART. Price 3s. éd. 


TOM TUFTON’S TRAVELS. By . . EVERET! “GREEN, Author 
lominique’s Vengeance,’ vo., h ex With S 
I s by W. S. Beace EY Price - 6d. 


POPPY. By | Mrs, Ista Srrwewi, Author of * The Golden Woof,’ 
r Jap &e., &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. Hlustrate Price 3s. 6d. 


ta YANISHED YACHT. By EE. Harcourr BurRRAGE. 


cloth extra. With Six Illustrations Price 2s. 6d. 


Post Svo a 


PARTNERS: a School Story. By H. F. GETHEN. 
xt Price 2s. 6d. 


POR 75 QUEEN'S SAKE: or the Story of Little Sir Caspar. 
ERE “Green, Author of ‘Squib and his Friends,’ ¢ », a 
cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


BRAVE nea AND BRAVE DEEDS; or, lamous Stories from 
tory. By M. B. SynGce, Author of ‘ A Helping Hand,’ &c., &e. 


cen Illustration Post 8vo., cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN; or, Jack Fenleigh’s Luck. A 
the Dash Khartoum By Ha tp Avery, Author Makin ' 
H &e., & Post 8vo., cloth extra. Price 2s. 
YANDRAD ==s aes or, the Feud and the Spell. A Tale 
' T , > IRE ( wus ) Wi t | ust t ! 5 
. , Pe 12 cl oom Price 2s. 
BREA SING THE RECORD: the Story of North Polar Expe 
Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen Route. By M. Dov \uthor 
Greenl Ice-fields With Seventeen | trator Post 
Price 2s 
A BO K ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Writ ten for Young Peo 
\ WRATTH, * Jean Forsyth.’ Pos v xtra. Price 2s. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 6 Paternoster Row, 


THE KINGSTON LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 


NEW ISSUE. Each with Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette by W. S. Sracey. 
In new uniform binding, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


Twice Lost. With Thirty-six My First Voyage to South: 
Fngravings. ern Seas. With Fifty-two Ka 
In the Wilds of Florida. With = sins 
lhirty-seven Engravings. s 
x ’ aved from the Sea; or, 
The Wanderers; or, Adven- The Loss of the lifer, and the 
tures in the Wilds of Trinidad and Adventures of her Crew in the 
up the Orinoco. With ‘Thirty full Great Sahara With Thirty Full 
page Engravings page Engravings. 
On the Banks of the Amazon: 
, a Boy's Journal of his Adven 
tures in the ‘Tropical Wilds of South 
America. Profusely Ilustrated. 


THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS: a Story for Boys. By CT. Joun 
stone, Author of ‘ Winter and Summer Excursions in Canada,’ &c. Post 8vo., 


cloth extra. Price 1s. 6d. 
LITTLE TORA: THE SWEDISH SCHOOLMISTRESS, and 


other Stories By Mrs. Woops Baxker,. Aut ho w of *'The Swedish ‘Twins,’ 
‘The Blind Girl,’ ‘The Babes in the Basket,’ & Post 8vo., cloth extra 
Price 1s.,6d. 


A HELPING HAND. by M. B. Syncr, Author of *A Child of 


the Mews,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra. Price 1s. 6d. 
POOR MRS. DICK, and her Adventures in Quest of Hap 


piness. A Story founded on Fact. By A. C. CHAMurns, Author of * Life in 
the Walls,’ ‘ Robin the Bold,’ &c. Foolscap 8vo., cloth extra. Price Is. 


WEE DOGGIE. By Evizaneru C. Traice, Author of * Mistress 


The Young Llanero: A Story 
of War and Wild Life in Venezuela. 
With Forty-four Engravings. 


Elizabeth Spencer,’ &c.  Foolscap 8vo., cloth extra Price Is. 
THE CHILDREN” Ss TREASURY OF PICTURES ABD 
ories 1 . Beautifully Mlustrate With choice Hluminated ¢ 


i ony Price Is. 


The Jubilee Series ‘of Shilling Books. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth extra 


JOY’S JUBILEE. By FE. Everetrr-Green, Author of ‘Squib 


ind his Friends,’ * Little Lois,’ &e., &« 
LITTLE LOIS. By E. Evererr-Green, Author of ‘Temple's 
rial,’ * Fighting the Good Fight,’ &« 


oun HOWE BOYS. By the Author of ‘The Fisherman's Boy,’ &c. 
THE BOY CRUSADERS; or Robert of Marseilles. 
THE MYSTEST OF THE MOUNT; or, the Story of May’s 


Sixpence. A ‘Tale By M. A. Pause, Author of ‘ Tim's ‘Troubl * Sought 
uid Saved,’ ¢ 
LADY MAUDE’ S HELP; Or, The Story of Christian Mees. 
1A MARSHA \uth f ‘Salome; or, Let Patience have her Perfes 
~ fa ’* Overt ;ioon °a “ Story of the I ist Emer l ‘ 


The Jubilee Series of Ninepenny Books. 
The Lost Telegram; or, ‘Trust The Little V.C. 


Betrayed. 
Little Verbena; or, ‘rust in The Lost Latter 5 awe ae 
G ' ventures ' bo we , imp 


. ; Story of the Relief of Lucknow. 
Little Pete; or, ‘Tried and 
Prue The Boys of Hamnavoe. 


Zetty Craig; or, No Cross no 
Crown The Angel's Charge. 


The Jubilee Series of Sixpenny Books. 
Jock’s Hero and Just My The Lost Opal Ring; or, the 


Luck. End Crowns All 


The Golden Wrens. Cub’s Apple 


Willie’s Gift; or a Venny Princess Olive. 
Wee The Story of a Robin. 


Alice’s Tea-Party. 
Adventures of a Cat. 


The Doctor's Little Dot. 


My Nightingale; or, the Story 


f Little Holger F The Story of a Persian Cat. 
London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York, 
AA 2 
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ofthe age from well-known historical sources, and collects 
many allusions to them fromthe plays. The fanciful portrait 
of Shakespeare as a boy, which is prefixed to the work, seems 
a little idle ; but the book cannot fail to deeply interest young 
read and p ly their elders—in the spacious age which 
proc 1 the viiad-minded man 
. * * * * * 

| have thorough enjoyed Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s admirab! 
storv, * The Builder Methuen). Though not without points 
of contact with two other important novels I can recall, there 
is an unforced st th and individuality, and a deep serious 
ness about the book that shows it to be no mere echo. ‘The 
manner and certain of the incidents remind one of Hardy, 
but the characterisation and the local colour are all Mr 


Fletcher’s own. ‘The story concerns itself with the Slough of 
Despond, in which a young man of lofty piety and earnest 

ness expiated a moral Japse at the outset of his carcer. The 
hero, Philip, is drawn with a fine sympathy and insight, and 
the fallen wife, who rises out of the gutter to a consecration of 
self-sacrifice, is extremely well conceived. Mr. J. S. Fletcher 
is to be heartily congratulated on his book. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, 

The Object Lesson Picture Alphabet is a large and attrac- 
tive wall-shect for use in infant schools. ‘The pictures and letters 
are large enough to be easily seen by a whole class. 

lik CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
Old Testament History for Schools. Part III. By th 


Rev l Hi. Stokoe, DD The commendation with which 
we yreeted the first and second parts of this work may be 
confidently extended to this continuation, which treats of the 
period from the Disruption of the Kingdom of Is:ael to the 
Keturn from Captivity. At each opcnirg selections from, o1 
abstracts of, tl Bible narrative appear on the left-hand page, 
with exp! tory and illustrative notes on the right-hand pag 
The} mato ven is ample in amount and carefully adapted to 
the students f vhom it is intended, Ma ‘, tables, and a “ rod 
index to the va f the book 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND Corn., GLASGOW, 
The Graphic Object Reader. Book III. Edited by Mr. 'T. Yates, 


1.1.) rhe thi of this series contains capital reading lessons, 
carefully selected and varied list of subjects, inclucing flowers and 
fruits, birds and insects, minerals and industries The illustrations 
re very nume nd efiective, as many as thirty-two being full 
we plates, we ted in colours There are also several out- 
line sketches in wt nabl ground, The type is clear and 
bold, the per of 1 substance, and the bindin . eems to be very 

in fact t ies is one which, on many grounds, deserves 
our p! 


GRIFFITH, FARKRRAN, BROWNE AND CO., LIMITED. 
Junior County Scholarship Series: Examination Papers iv 


Arithmetic. In a very handy form we have a set of one hundred 
examination papers, each cor ting of ten assorted questions, fairly 
representing the star rd of the tests given in the competitions for 
lunior (ounty hiy The jucstions have for the most part 
been selected from tl ished papers ofthe chief examining bodi 
Now that holar ! o i s such a book sould prove 
increa ly usef lor 1 convebien of buyers, it is issued 
with or wi I ers, an nswers can be had se ely 
ISDISTER CO 


The Herbartian Psychology applicd to Education. Being 
} 


a Seri of ys applying the Psychology of Jchann Friedrich 
llerbart, by | A is, M.A., B , Kector of the Free Church 
| inime ¢ é Aber en 
We welcon ‘ ‘ ys} rward by Mr. Adams both 
thei ww , and als ise of their author Mental 
ence I " 2 regar 1 in this country as absolutely 
sential to tl reper equipment of a teacher For this we are 
payil nd tinue pay, a heavy penalty; for it is certain 
t teacl ‘ e Cindere of the professi ntl 
r ni ! 1 training, not only in pr « t 1 
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step to the exercise of the profession of teaching. It is good, then, 
see a Training College Principal tilting at the Grace-of-God teache 
as Mr. Adams, following out Laurie, aptly describes those enemies | 
the profession who insist that the teacher has no need of menta 
science, since he gets all his skill ready made as a gift from the 
vods, Mr. Adams does not ask all of us to become Herbartians 
but he does demand that the teacher should know something of 
mind which he professes to develop, and of that moral nature whi 
it is his business to perfect. In other countries it has leng been 
acknowledged that just as the doctor must know something abou 
the body before he is permitted to practice upon it, so the teache 
must not be allowed to meddle with minds and morals until he has 
learnt something of what the sciences of psychology and ethics har 
to tell him with regard to that upon which he has to work. Books 
like the one now before us wi 1 do much to correct the self-sutficing 
ness of the empiric who, as Mr. Adams properly suggests, is first 
cousin to the quack. 

In language as simple as the subject would permit, and with a raci 
ness that one would expect from the author, but which is none the 
less a vara avis in philosophic treatises, Mr. Adams sets about popu 
larising and applying psychology to education. The apperceptior 
masses of the writer are not limited in either quantity or in quality; 
hence one of the charms of the book is its many-sidedness, fo 
Mr. Adams has looked into all the corners of his well-furnishe 
mind for illustration and example grave, gay, or quaint, as the cas: 
may be ; and many a chuckle rewarded us for our perusal—at one 
sitting be it remarked—of Mr. Adams’ series of essays. There 
ten chapters. the heads of which are as follows :—I. Idola Scho- 
larum. II. Review of Psychologies. III. The Herbartian Ps 
chology. IV. The Theory of Initial Equality. V. Forma 
K:ducation. VI. The Meaning of Observation. V-IT. 
Conception and the Psychological. VIII. A Neglected | 
tional Organon. IX. Graphic Hypothesis. X. The Doctrine 
Interest. Those of our readers who remember Fagin the Thie 
‘lrainer and Sherlock Holmes, as applied to education, will be gla 
to meet those friends of the teacher again in Mr. Adams’ Herbartiar 
volume, to which is added a lesson on Graphic Hypotheses from poo 
Robinson Crusoe’s Island of Despair. As was said before, the wh 
of the essays are eminently readable, coming as they do from a ma 
whose sense of humour has been very properly developed. —Thisis 
evident from the opening passage in the first chapter. ‘Wh 
Scott wishes to give a reason for Keuben Butler’s occasional error 
of judgment, he uses the palliative parenthesis, ‘For the man 
was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster,’ Again on page 
we have another on mot, deftly called into service to exemplify t 
state of mind of ‘the true spirit of the complete pedagogue.’ 4 
former Professor of Theology at St. Andrews was asked how 
treated his subject, answered *I just begin wi’ infeenity, and 
go right on.’ With true pedagogic skill Mr. Adams indicates 
uual need for a knowledge on the part of the teacher both of 
object —k nowledge—and the subject —boy, who is to be the receiv 
thereof. *Verbs of teaching govern two accuratives, one of 
person, another of the thing; as J/agister Johannem Latinom 
docuit —the master taught John Latin. When the master seeks 
apply.the principle in real life, he finds that he can manage 
luuble accurative only by the possession of a double knowledg 
*he must know Latin: and he must know John;° and in 
pages that follow, Mr. Adams shows with increasing force wh 
steps must be taken in order that the master may honestly c 
that he does really know Joho, and also that this is by far the! 
important of the two branches of knowledge set out in the we 
known Latin example. 

We have approached the book from the point of view of 
met \ssociationist, for whom Mr. Adams evidently has 
much respect ; but all he says fits as well in with this theory 
does with the [lerbartian ; and we believe that the man in the st 
who knows nothiog of either school of philosophy would see 
sist of Mr. Adams’ contentions and confess their force. |! 
wmuch more mav this be said of the teacher, to whom we heat 











mend the serics of essays as calculated to elevate and t 
We hope that the circulation of the book may equal its ment 





THOMAS MURBY, LONDON, 
The Gateway of Wisdom. A Teaching Euclid, Book I. 


W. Larking, B.A The distinguishing feature of this introd 
to Euclid’s Geometry is that the editor endeavours to ma 


lligible by a series of fam 


ubject attrac ive and more easily int 


conversations between Sophos and Tom, with amusing ane 
nd practical illustrations The plan has much to ¢ t 
and is well carried out. The proofs are given in full w ue 
tions for more modern ones 

A New Course of Experimental Chemistry, by Jo! ‘ 
Evans, I. 1.4 Vhis is a book of 237 pp. dealing with cher 
from a somewhat exceptional standpoimt. Instead of th 
separation into preparation of bodi.s and analytical we W 
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NOW READY IN A VARIETY OF SIZES AND BINDINGS. 


NELSON'S NEW SERIES OF TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


New Illustrations, New Concordance, New Helps, New Maps. 





These TEACHERS’ Bipies contain beautiful new editions of the Bible printed from new type, along with 
r. Wright's ** Hlustrated Bible Treasury,” printed on thin paper. The remarkably favourable reception 
Dr. Wright’s Bible ‘Treasury has met with everywhere, indicates that these ‘Teachers’ Bibles will be equally successful. 


Now Ready—RUBY 24mo TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


With Illustrated Bible Treasury and Combined Concordance. 


: - % 
oo ’ . . “ 
$ Specimen of Ruby 24mo Teachers’ Reference Bible. 7 
x K 
Pd = At is taken, and the JOSTIU A, 8S. king thereof hanged, \ %, 7 
SS — ol 
= Zo » north side of Ai: now th: ras a} BC. 1451 had made an end of slaving all the a ” + 
as «= © valley between them and A | inhabitants of Ai in the tield, in the = < % 3 
is) Ny a 12 And he took about five thousand wilderness wherein they chased them, A e 
y A. A) “ men, and set them to lic in ambusl und when they were all fallen on the = ~ 
€¢ = § between Beth-el and Ai, on the west ; of the sword, until they were = = - % 
» «ft Fs side lof the city © S4 | Consumed, that all’ the Israelites 1 . < %% 
C2) & ~~ ry 13 And when they had set the turned unto Ai, and smote it with ay % 
i) . + people, eren all the host that ! t} edve of the sword ww a , 
Ss € * on the north of the city, and 2their i" And it was, that all that fell . & * % % 
“ \ Y xy liers in wait on the west of the city that day, both of men and women, S = 4p ° 8 
2 NS ¢ Joshua went that night intothemudst oy | twelve thousand, all the ‘ = 3% « 
y ~ . Ry of the valley jmen of Ai - > » @ Oo 
® a \ oy 14 * And it came to pass, when the } “4 For Joshua drew not his hand = - 7 % Sf 
oa ~) Ss king of Ai saw /f, that they hasted back, wherewith he stretched out > & '.-e 
x and rose up early, and the men of the spear, until he had utterly de- os K 
? t city went out against Israel to} stroved all the inhabitar of i 
battle, he and all his people, at a Num.31.2 Only the eattle and the poil 
time appointed, before the plait : of that city Israel took for a prey 
but he 6wist not that there liers ‘| unto themselves, according unto the 
N 1. FRENCH Morocco, limp, gold roli, gilt edges. No. 6. PERSIAN Morocco, yapp, leather-lined, round corners, 
, , . red under gold edges. 
hRENCH Morocco, yapp, skytogen-lined, round corners, , , : , . 
1) : - II. SYRIAN LEVANT, yapp, leather-li f, round ners, red 
red under gold edges, : “ ! 1 
: “ under goid edves, 
PERSIAN MoOROcCO, limp, leather-lined, gold roll, red under 12. Best LEVANT, yapp, calf-lined, round corners, edges red 
gold edges. under gilt in the round, 
Prices from 9s. to 25s. 
++ 
Now Ready—MINION 16mo TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
e 
With Illustrated Bible Treasury and Combined Concordance. 
Specimen of Minion 16mo Teachers’ Reference Bible. 
Jacob, dece iving Isaae, GENESIS, 27. obtaineth the bli SST UJ 
my voice according to that which 1} B.C. 1760. | he brought é¢ near to him, and he did 
command thee, } eat: and he brought him wine, and 
9 Go now to the flock, and fetch he drank. 
me from thence two good kids of | a... 4 “6 And his father Isaac said unto 
the goats; and l will make them ver. 4 nm, (Cone hear how, and ki + lie, 
‘savoury meat for thy father, such | ., : ! nh. 
as he loveth: Hi it “i And he came near, and kissed 
1) And thou shalt bring ¢ to thy hum: and he melled the smell of bh 
father, that he may eat, and that he Heb. 1) ranment, and blessed him, and said 
may bless thee before his death f Deut See, ” the mell of my son ¢ is the 
11 And Jacob said to Rebekah hi 1 mell of «a field which the Lorp hath 
mother, Behold, “ Esau my brother és blessed : 
a hairy man, and Lam a smooth man Pr 2S Therefore “God give thee of the 
1? My father perad venture will 7 feel M dew of heaven, and the fatness ol 
N FRENCH Morocco, limp, gold roll, gilt edges. , No. 56. PERSIAN Morocco, yapp, leather-lined, round corners, 
. . red under gold edge 
FRENCH Morocco, yapp, skytogen-lined, round cornet L : 
. rt > 61. SYRIAN LEVANT, yapp, | ier-lined, round corners, red 
! | under vold edges. . 
Db | under goid edges, 
PERSIAN Morocco, limp, leather-lined, gold roll, red 62. Besr LEVANT, yapp, calf-lined, round corners, edges red 
under gold edges, | under gilt in the round. ] 
Prices from 10s. 6d. to 30s. . 
++ 
~ ~~ ys 
TH TRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
“ a 
\n entirely new Edition. With 200 Illustrations of Bible Scenes and Sites, chiefly from Photographs by 
B lhevoz, Mason Good, and Others. 576 pages. In Longprimer type. Cloth extra, red edges. Price 2s, 6d. 
ench morocco, gold roll, round corners, red under gold edges. Price 4s. 6d. ! 


T. NELSON AND Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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the whole connected together according to affinities. The author 
is an educationist as well as an enthusiastic chemist, and he cer- 
tainly deserves much credit for his earnest attempts to rationalise 
the teaching of this most important subject. We are quite con- 
vinced that every teacher of chemistry should carefully study 
Mr. Castell-Evans’ book, and especially his vigorous introduction, 
for the book is brimful of ideas and distinctly inspiring. The 


student also who is intent upon the acquisition of sound methods 
and knowledge likely to endure will get both from an honest pro- 
gress through this course of two hunared and fifty odd experiments 
illustrative of the preparation and properties of bodies, qualitative 
and quantitative (both gravimetric and volumetric) analysis. There 
are no illustrations, but these we believe are supplied in a key to the 
wor 


MESSRS. |. AND R. PARLANE, PAISLEY. 

The Bards of Angus and the Mearns. ly Alan Reid, 
F.E.1.S. A book which bears ‘ F.E. LS.’ on its tithe page cannot 
be wholly uninteresting to teachers. This is a contribution at 
once to Scottish literary history, and to the local history of the 


counties of Forfar and Kincardine It is a marvel of labour, as 


will be believed when we remark that over 600 large pages (double 
columns) enshrine a list of nearly as many poets hailing from two 
Scottish counties only! And no doubt there are many more who 
would fain be admitted to the list. It will also be evident from the 


above fact that the term Sard includes not merely poets of the first 
l 


rank, but many whose names are unknown in literary circles. gene- 
rally. Yet we have not found a poem quoted as sample which we 
would have excluded That the work has been done con amor 
goes wi hout ying Mr. Reid is a ‘ Bard of Angus’ himself, and 
one o1 no meal power 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LONDON, 


How to Sing at Sight from the Staff. by John ‘Taylor. This 
manual, to which Mr. W, Il. Cummings, Principal of the Guildhall 


School of Music, contributes a commendatory introduction, will be 
found useful by teachers who endeavour to teach classes to sing 
tre ‘ ft rhe system of key-relationship is recognised, and 
the naming of notes of transition is rather like that adopted in th 
‘Tonic Solfa System. With a careful, persevering and enthusiastic 
teacher, no doubt some good results may be obtained by following 


Mr. Taylor's plans 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED, LONDON 
The Ideal Historical Reader, Book VII,, supplies in a very 


acceptable form a brief history of Greater Britain. In sixty well 
written ! bundantiy illustrated chapters it records the variou 
steps in the b ling up of the great empire of Britain beyond the 
seas Phere ar wena eclemeed nd other maps, and some of the 
illustrations are really admirable. Suitable poetical extracts are 


introduce 


The Ideal Geographical Reader, Book VI.— ! his volume con- 


tains a series of interesting lessons on Australia, Canada, the South 
\frican Colonies, India and Ceylon, Besides a number of coloured 
and other s there are many effective full-page and small illus- 
tration Vhe Ix is one we can confidently recommend for 
reading in t upper standards, 


RELFE BROTHERS, LONDON, 
A Short Synopsis of English History. By J.C. Wright. In 





this little book the compiler has adopted the plan of selecting the 
most important events, stating them as briefly as possible, but 
arranging them so as to suggest their logical relation. The result 
should be useful for the guidance of students reading history, and 
for recapitulation he genealogical tables have some feature of 


novelty in the arrangement 


STORIES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON 





Phis recently formed company has sent us the carly numbers of a 
new weekly paper called Stories. It is not, as might be supposed, 
1 paper mainly devoted to fiction, though that’ element is not alto 

ther wanting, it i ntains a large ortment of interestip 
articles, embodyin very great deal of useful information, There 
are ‘ Stories of Success,’ which give in succession readable accounts 
of Sir Gceorge Newnes, Mr. Alfred Ilarmsworth, and Mr. ©, Arthur 
l’earson 

We have also War Stories, Sea Stories, Cycling Stories, Indian 
nd Cok | Stories Then Sir Walter Besant writes on * The 
Kise of the I re,’ the Astronomer Royal for Lreland on * Marvel 
of Mars,’ and Sandow, the athlete, on the * Secret of his Strength.’ 
Ihe ure but samples of the kind of material which abounds in thi 
new candidate fe ular support. Mr. |. Francon Wiliams, 
whose works on (;covraphy are well known all over the country t 
teachers, is the editor of this very promising cheap weekly periodical 
Ww } the praise we can vive i 


THE NEWEST BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES 


BLACKIE AND SON. 

Adventures in Toyland. By Edith King Hall. _ Illustrated by 
\. B. Woodward. ‘This book contains a collection of am: ising and 
quaintly-told stories, well illustrated by humorous black and white 
drawings and several cleverly-coloured pages. Little Molly spends 
a holiday with her aunt, who keeps a toy shop, and there makes the 
acquaintance of a marionnette, who is supposed to tell her these 
pretty stories. We have nothing but the highest praise for this 
really beautiful volume. 

With Frederick the Great: A Story of the Seven Vears’ War. 
By G. A. Henty. Here we have the History of the Seven Years’ 
War told in a fascinating manner as a romance, and boys will 
acquire historical knowledge and incidents while perusing a book of 
adventures. Boys look forward to the issue of new works by 
Mr. Ilenty for Christmas presents, in fact to some boys it does not 
seem like that festive season if they do not have something by this 
author. This book treats of the long and successful struggle main- 
tained by Prussia against France, Austria, Russia, and most of the 
small German states. England was compelled to take part in the 
fray. There are sufficient 1 yattles to satisfy any youth. The scenes 
of warfare are illustrated by plans which greatly add to the interes 
of the book. There are numerous illustrations, and the hand. 
somely-bound volume will be gladly welcomed by the happy recipient. 

With Moore at Corunna. By G. A. Henty. Another of 
Mr. Henty’s splendid historical romances. Happy are the youths 
who learn their history in this manner. This work treats of inci- 
dents in the Peninsular War, and battles on sea and land are skil- 
fully portrayed. Boys will revel in the glorious deeds of British 
heroes, and historicai facts will be at the same time impressed on 
their memory. The publishers are noted for their magnificent pro- 
ductions, and the books by Mr. Henty are an ornament to any 
library. ‘ With Moore at Corunna’ is certainly one of Mr. Henty’ 
best efforts, and we heartily commend this really admirable prize. 


W. AND Rk. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 

Hunted through Fiji; or, "Twixt Convict and Cannibal. 
By Reginald Horsley. Mr. llorsley lays the first scene of his story 
on the shores of Port Jackson, when that place was a notorious con- 
vict settlement. Three boy cousins, sons of settlers, become the 
objects of the bitter resentment of a band of convicts by whom, in 
‘the course of an expedition, they are kidnapped. The narrative of 
their adventures is full of terrible alarms and marvellous escapes. 
Many of the incidents which occur during their wanderings in th 
Fiji Islands are of a gruesome character. The three heroes, how: 
ever, issue safely from a succession of extraordinary dangers, and al 
ends well. Ii is gratifying to know that the practice of cannibalism 
no longer exists in Fiji. Boys will find plenty to interest them i 
this well-written story. 


THE *GRAPHIC’ OFFICE, 

The Golden Penny. Jan. to June 1897. We again have pleasur 
in calling the attention of our readers to another volume of t 
illustrated home weekly of stories, adventures, yarns, sport, humot 
travels, inventions, Xc. It is brimful of interesting reading a 
illustration, and would prove a useful, enjoyable and entertaining 
volume for many a winter evening. A welcome present for any 
or girl. 

GRIFFITH, FAKRRAN, BROWNE AND CO, 
Prominent among the Publishers of Gift Books this season 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Brown & Co., who have sent us a larg 

parcel of well-got-up prizes. 

Tales for My Darlings; Uncle Charlie’s Fairy Tale Book: 
Uncle Charlie's Book of Nursery Rhymes. = [hie jublister 
are to be congratulated upon the issue of these really charming 
prettily-pictured stories, fairy tales, rhymes, Xc. They are & 
ceptionally good, and undoubtedly among the best and cheapest # 
have seen this season. Each book is ¢ -learly printed in good, 
readable type, and contains numerous black and white illustrat 
of the kind that delight young children. Strongly bound in st 

oards, the beautiful coloured covers may be regarded as samples 
the best modern colour-printing and design. Tales for My 
Darlings contains several coloured plates in addition to many o 
illustrations. 


For Treasure Bound. By Harry Collingwood, This isaw 
written sea tale for boys It is instructive as well as 1 esl 
From cover to cover it is full of just the thrilling incidents 
boys like. There is nothing very striking about the plot. The 
is the testim ny of the dying man about treasure hidden 1 s 


in the South Seas | ek this gold, the two heroes out 
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SELECTION FROM ¢. ARTHUR PEARSON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE EMPIRE. By GEORG A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS 
rong PO enc gg  hoay + ypemealiaallaee L. Woon, Demy JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. =A Romance of the Days of 





loth gilt, giltttop. Pi 7s. Od rencis tt. We &. DO. Cos 
A Se f Twelve Life-Pictures of the men who have done most to build up ‘It is exceedingly well told, and r. it t is sustaine on every page.” 
t Imperial Fabric that tl in has ever shone upon. SCOLSMHAN. a 
; So rapid is the su ion of incident, and so idly e } ¥ portrayed, 
WILLIAM THE NORMAN—EDWARD OF THE LONG LEGS that the r becomes perfectly oblivious of his s mindings from moment t 
RANCIS DRAKE—OLIVER CROMWELL—WILLIAM OF ORANGI begins to read, ner does h wer his normal state till he ‘ t | pag 
AMES COOK—LORD CLIVE WARKEN HASTINGS — NELSON —_ n the emoti nee sion is released and the hero's affairs satisfactorily settled.’ 
VELLINGTON—* CHINESE GORDON CECIL RHODES. v Day Mat, 
t mpossible not to be thoroughly interested by this treatment of the Empir THE PRIVATE LIFE oF THE QUEEN. By one of Her 
and impressed with the lofty patriotic spirit which pervades the whole M a s Servants. With Portrait and numerous [Illustration Crown Sve 
t : etore b t ssentially one lace within cloth, 2s. 6d. 
re if tee Hume fe { a at ) ot ~~ th a ee ae ‘This is really a delightful little book, and well worthy of perusal by all those 
who love our good (Queen- Empress—and wh es no It is evidently written by 
“one who know There is nothing American about it Indee|, it is 
IN JOYUL RUSSIA. By Jou v A. LOGAN, Jun. Crown Svo., written with much respect and reveren It is disunectly a book to rea Vanity 
t velled boa cilttop. With Four ¢ loured Piates and 46 | itifully bau 
te | full-page Illustrations ff Photographs. Pri s. Od, ” si TE — 
eras FOR THE CHILDREN. 
I book is one of the most attractive additions to the literature of travel 
t years have made. . . . Whether they hold with his roscate views or JUMBLES. By Lewis Baumer. With 48 pages illustrated by 
can inter t themselves in R a will beholdea to him f wins t! Author. Printed in colours, and bound ia paper bo ith cleth back 
f the old shield \pectator P s. Oat 
Mr. Lewis Baumer, who has written and illustrated this book, must be very 
PEARSON'S GUINEA SHAKESPEARE. | idited by Howann fin of chin, fr the book one that appeals directly idish hearts, — Sin 
ox. With + Iilustratio oun Gitpert, R-A Engraved th days of the * Frog wh vould a wooing ge there h been n «publ ! 
yt Bi rHers DALZIEL. In 2 Vol Pee vo Han vcly bound u for chudren containing » much that is deaghttul, » much i , so much 
Price 78. 6a. cach Vol., One Guinea the set. he humour 
x THE BOOK oF SURPRISES. In stiff wrapper, tastefully printed 
PEARSON” S MAGAZINE (New Volume). Volume IV. July to 
" et ining H. G. Wet latest Work * The rhe ‘Bi es s somethi f rat) i novel tinct | 
Ww. ids? “Al » Stor y 4 I) &, Guy Booruny, Ro Each page has it 1] unexpect the f wp or the packets of swe 
l "L. M ind CuirrokD HAttr Gr EG rH, &e., togethe that falls from an exp Xnvas « Vhe illustrations a wif printed 
us Articl of p les tt t. Fully | trated Ss 1 gt»., in colours, and oa tl Pi ep pp i 1 rhym 1a bold and 1 
» Bute type 
" ’ 
LONDON : C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Euclid, Book I. With Notes and Worked-out li Moffatt’s Elementary Algebra To Quacratics in- 
clusive. Is. 

*A good shilling book, mp 

Euclid and Mensuration. Euclid, Books [. and IL. chron 
With Notes, Worked-out Deductions, Exercises, and Mensura- Mfoffatt’s Solution of Difficulties in Arithmetic. In 





ions. gd, 


Is. 6d which the difficulties of Arithmetic are thoroughly ¢ ited anid 
t get nformat I this solved, with Answers to the whole of the (Question Over 350 

oa Mi : i atdinnlabiiea : 

’ : . : . probi mms are worked out 4s. Od 


maa well, allt 


A Handbook of British Commerce. By P. Lunn I" ity rua 
3s. 6d. Moffatt’s Deductions from Euclid. 015 I:xercises 


nin small« Va on Books L. to VI., carefully worked with figures 4s. Od 
May heartily comm tt to fan i t ' ly viuh t 
How to Prepare Notes of Lessons. By T.J. Livesey, Se eae p , 
erly Lecturer on School Management, Hammersmith Moffatt’s English Grammar, Analysis, and Parsing. 
ge. 2s. 6d. By THOMAS PAGE, Editor of * Mottatts Plays of Shakespear 
Mr. I corel ¢ peer oy ee Is. Od. 
Li * H T W n { cr g tt , 
lvese > > ‘ ‘ 
y's How to Teach Grammar. 2s. Moffatt’s Outlines of Geography. 's 
\ u t s P hed \ s \ 2 7 c.1 ees 


Livesey’s How to Teach Arithmetic. 2s. 6d. 


n wol Ma 


Moffatt’s Outlines of English History. |s 


Livesey’s How to Teach Reading. 2s. An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. ly |. J 
f | a Hhencmu > 6d 


\ ’ 


All School Requisifes Supplied, Catalogues sent Post Free on Application, 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 28, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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i { pur \ l unt of their adver 
] ure good | trations, and the book i 
| 
Gubbins Minor. ) \\ rhis t i mat 
‘ { I i I in i I 4 
I ei want « vi ity ; and it is doubtful whether the 
vi r tained lhe language is up-to-date, 
ting ish in n he inthoducti of the cycle 
A ws the story to i Vv on It will receive fair measure of 
| pport 
The Adventures of a Stowaway. This book should sell 
“ Art i ft ry t hero, d mcknamed 
, ish t ar left at a boarding-school by his mother, who 
r lt y for to join her husband. Alice runs away 
to board Indian-bound 
: v ) ut t nonds of reat singer are stolen, 
} , f the theft lhe history of these diamonds 
thes t id in an Arabian desert, when the vessel was 
’ 1 int | to the time when they are sold to a Rajah 
' Indi oceupi roe wlion « e book. Some very 
: ‘ t ent i Ah nad th teward finally run the 
é earth, | pay rreat singer the money At the finish, 
ice rejoins his parent 
Dr. Burleigh’s Boys, a Tale of Misrule. By Charles Edwardes 
l very hon nvenient cave in its neighbourhood, and if 
! ‘ s omptlai t as the domestics of 
‘ ( llouse, i ussistant-masters were as jelly-fishy as 
Mi rss 1 af yo emen were generally as thick-headed 
\ nt Hi , we uld hesitate to commend this book. Under 
y circum ’ , however, the persons now known as boys 
; y ha | ! t nd the subsequent futile siege by the 
| c, to their heart’s content It is a lively story, not too wildly 
pre the boy n't live who would not enjoy it 
Scarict Feathe | Hlenry |. Barker * Injun in two 
tril ne * nest, e other ‘ pizer The hero’s expedition 
1o » at er rescue from imminent danger of death 
' e, and exciting reading. She is assisted by the 
n Azte y, and the description of town and people 
i esting the wonders of 11 ourney and the fight at 
Phi hor, } \ boys, has produced a book such as 
they love t $ 
Ida from India. Iiy Mrs. Ilerbert Martin. <A child of twelve 
leet f , pre us, and jgnorant meets with 
uch re “ imaginary, suffering before time and circum- 
) nee hance r into a lovable girl The effect of various 
' ter is told in a story of great 
rest, it ( i 1 na 1 tu 
HObpDpERK AND STOUGIITON 
Bell's Standard Elocutionist. No better proof of the popu- 
rity of tl plendid volume n given than that the edition 
before us complet the 200th thousand The worl onsists of 
ome nd tain ! nber of new readings and recita 
, ton to the mar Id standard favourites 
} MACMILLAN ANID CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 
Master Skylark: A Story of Shakespeare's Time. By John 
bennett. A right ple ant story, and clever withal, isthisthat Mr. John 
3 Bennett has m of Nichol \ttwood, otherwise Master Skylark, 
brave little boy of ratford “ very dear to his mother, and 
, lof ondrou veel voice, which gets him kidnapped by 
< (,aston Carew, n er pl yer, and taken to London, There 
: nyt il nture befall him, and they are told with much 
freshn and i surely, the author has studied the England of 
. hakespeare and its I-nglish to good purpose ; for he seems to pre- 
nt to us tl y body of that glorious time, and, indeed, with 
\ much of it init : Ile shows us the May-day revels at Coven 
try, the Kose l’lay ise, Paris Garden and the Falcon Tavern, and 
the company of ‘the Children of Paul’ under the crabbed, pon 
po nd eccentric precentor Nathaniel Gvyle ind he takes us to 
the * (Queer llaisa ut Greenwich, and into the presence of the 
. vreat (lucen herse We notice in the spelling of the book signs of 
’ American origin, the dialec which the rustics of Warwick- 
hire clothe their m ut real humour smacks of the Midlands, 
even e re ber 1 l exisung in co try place ome forty 
' ¢ ‘ n e auth m » have caught the very trick of 
. : eech and fitting turn of | se which gave keenne nd polish to 
the witty conve ul eat Elizabethans, Whether amidst the 
nder materi rs espeare’s personal life there be any glimmer 
; " of { affording is for the characteristic scene at New Place, 
which brings thi ry to a happy ending, we do not know ; but if 
. it be due entirely to the play of the writer's fancy it is all the same 
F ghtful The descriptive passages have a note of distinction of 
; ‘ vile which make re dwell u n them, and « ompe ls one’s admira- 
ti lhere are many well-drawn characters, particularly the kee: 
a i 
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witted but reckless actor Gaston Carew, and his charmi it 
daughter Cicel) The inner theme of the book, too, is 
It ynote is strt in the dedication to the author’s mot 
\ s tl tory thr shout, and it appears in one of 
ragra)! ‘Oh! the love of a lad for his n her, tl 
mother tor her son—unchanged, unchanging, for right, r 
through grief and shame, in joy, in peace, in absence, in Ss, 
din the shadow of death! Oh! mother-love, beyond 
standing, $o holy that words but make it common ! S forty 
capital illustrations, by Reginald B. Birch, most of them ft lraw 
ings like delicate etchings, adorn the volume, which, t n alt 


r, comes near in our opinion to being the mos 
ptize-book of the season. 
The Story of a Red Deer. 


lhis admirably printed volum« 


By the Hon. J. W. | scue, 


, dedicated to a boy: ine 


records in simple language the life of a red deer of Devon fre 
his cradle in a patch of fern to his grave in a deep pool below 
rushing torrent, to which at last he is driven by a pack of ever 
ing hounds. Much knowledge of natural history of the woods a 
moors may be gained from the story ; for the writer ters W 
sympathy into the experience and the possible ideas ¢ e wi 
creatures that inhabit those places. The book abounds, too, in 
homely sort of humour, for the animals are made to taik in a fashion 
which, without the grotesqueness of the tales of Uncle Ri S, is very 


human gossip and rational reflecti being 
expressed for the vreater it in the dialect of their ve nty. 
Undine. By bk. de la Motte Fouqué, with illustrations by Re 
M. Pitman. The charming legend of the wa i 
peedily won its way to the rank of an enduring cl: 
wide f from us no commendation. But in thi 
volume it is presented in a most attractive setting. ‘The numerous 
illustrations by Miss Pitman bespeak a rich and delicate f 
akin to, or at least in full sympathy with, that of the aut! I 


amusing, the almost 


1 
} 


Sic { world 


me necd 


list of illustrati is accompanied by a set of interesting « 
notes by the artist, and the material features of the prod 1 a 
all that good taste can desire. 

The Half-Crown Prize Library. ‘This remarkably cheap series 


} 


of twelve crown-octavo volumes, strongly bound in on 


cloth covers, deserves our warmest commendation. — It in th 
following well-known works: Westward Ho! and Hereward the 
Wake, by Charles Kingsley ; Walks and Talks of Two School- 
boys, and Play Hours and Half Holidays, by the Kev. J. € 
Atkinson ; The Little Duke and The Lances of Lynwood, | 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge; Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens; 
Olive, by Mrs. Craik ; Carrots, Just a Little Boy, by Mrs. Moles- 
rth; Heroes of Asgard, by A. and E. Keary; Tales of Old 
Travel, by Henry Kingsley ; and Agnes Hopetoun, ty Mrs. Uli 
phant. In the case of books which have been so long before t! 
public, and with so much success, as every one of the above, 1 
altogether needless to describe them separately. It may be noted 
that the two by Miss Yonge are among the earliest and best of h 
tales of medieval history ; the two by Mr. Atkinson describe in 
very attractive way incidents in the life hool-boys in th 
country, and are helpful in fostering a healthy interest in out-ol-d 
pursuits, and the observation of natural objects VMirs. Craik’s 
novel, * Olive,’ and Mrs. Oliphant’s * Agi Hopetoun, al 
s they do with family troubles and then 
suitable for virls. We do not hesitate to 
should find a place in every school library; and now they 
available in such desirable form and at so moderate a price, ther 
seems no excuse for their being absent Jonge: At the ne ti 
form and contents are so attractive that all of them are fit for scho 
people. We ought furthe ) 
Kingsley’s splendid roman * Wes 


ol s 


solution, are spt ; 


ay that all these works 


prizes or gift books for young 
word about the illustrations. 


ward Ilo!’ is abundantly illustrated by C. KE. Brock ; ‘Olive 
Pwist,’ by Cruickshanks,’ ‘ Olive,’ by G Bowers, Mrs. M swortl 
pretty simple story, ‘Carrots, Just a Little Boy,’ by W: Crane 
and so on with others. 

Newton Foster. By Captain Marryat, illustrated by J. b.5 
van; Mansfield Park, |! Jane Austen, illustrated Hug 
Thomson. These two recently issued volumes of Messrs. M illan 
series of Illustrated Standard Novels are recommended ast/ioroug 
good and appropriate gifts for senior scholars or adults b. 
graceful illustrations of Messrs. Hugh Thomson and J. I. Sullival 
add to the charm of the very clearly printed and ta y bout 


books. 
SOCIETY'S DEPOSLTOI 
»oks from the Nat 


printed on 


THE NATIONAI 

We have received several excellent prize 
Society’s Depository, all well written, well 
well illustrated and well bound 

Plain Jeremiah, or, The Awkward Squad. By Aucicy 
lhis story is delightfully told, and there is a healthy t roug 
out Jer nial ’ 
country village, pe 


though plain, ar nly ‘a lout 
sterling qualities, which 


how 
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ONE PRIZE TO TEN COMPETITORS, 


Thousands of Prizes for Scholars. 
Thousands of Prizes for Teachers. 
A Free Library for the School. 
A Free Library for the Teacher. 


One Atlas and Dictionary, Bound Together 
(Sold at 4s. 6d.), containing 40 Full-page Coloured Maps and Index, 64 Photographic Views, 
160 pages Clear-Type Dictionary. with 300 Illustrations, will be given for the best out of 
every TEN Competitors. 


One Collins’ New Complete Atlas, with Gazetteer 


(Sold at 8s.), size Imperial 4to., handsomely bound in full cloth, containing 80 Full-page 
Maps, showing all the latest Discoveries and Changes in Boundaries, and Alphabetical 
Index of 50,000 Names will be given to EVERY TEACHER who sends in not less than 
50 Competitions. 


A School Library, value #5 (Books to be selected by the ‘leacher), and 
A Teachers’ Library, value £5 isoors to be sctected by the Winner), 


Will be given to the School which wins the largest number of Prizes in proportion to the 
average attendance. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITIONS. 


1. the Best-Written Copy Book of any one of Collins’ } The Best Composition Exercise (not more than 
: weHic Copy Books, 300 words), describing the Salt Mine on page So of Collins 


| . . . Grapiic Onjyecr READER LIL 
he Best Black-Lead Pencil Drawing of tl 


Horse on page 41 of Collins’ Grarmic Onyecr KEADER I. 


5. The Best Copy (uncoloured) of th Map of England 
i¢© Best Water-colour Drawing of the Fisher- on page 6 of Collins’ CLEAR ScilooL AVI 
men at Sea on page 89 of Coilins’ GRAPHIC OnjECI 


1] 6. The Best Copy (coloured) of the same Map. 


CONDITIONS. 


I mpetitors musi pils on the Register of any School, through the Booksellers, extra copies of the School Wewspaper 
t nder 16 years of ave. for December at once. 
h Competitor may attempt one or more subjects, and 5. Every Coupon must be carefully filled up as directed 
one copy-book, one pencil drawing, one water-colour, 


6. The awards will be announced in the February Number of 
the School WMewspaper, 

7. All competitions must be sent in on or before December 24th, 
1897, and addressed 


, 
COMPETITION EDITOR, 


ition, one uncoloured map, and one coloured map 
etitor may send two competitions on the same subject. 


Competitor will be allowed to receive more than one 


separate competition must have the Coupon cut from 


inber Number of the School Wewspaper, gummed o1 School Wewepapcr, 
t pinned) on the back. It will be necessary to order, 130), wiline / ? 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., LONDON & GLASGOW. 
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in his sympathy with his old aunt, and in his acquaintance with ‘ The 
Awkward Squad 1} latter are the four children of a retired 
military officer, and the expericne of this miniature regiment will 
afford youthful readers a gieat deal of amusement. The story is not 
without its moral —that of obedienc Teremiah’s intimacy with the 
shepherd, d the dismay caused through the disobedience of one of 
the Awkward Squad shou we an influ e for good both with 
boys and gir] (hur young friends will read this capital story with 
the greatest pleasure, and will be all the better for the time spent 
pon it 

Miss Barton's Bicycle. ly l’enelope | A very interest- 
ing story for young children, Phe writer describes the escapades of 
two orphans, brother and sister, first of all at school and afterwards 
when taken care of by their grandfather. ‘There is not a dull page 
from beginning to end, for the adventures are well told, and the 
interest is well maintained, The amateur burglary, with the loss 
of the bicycles afterwards, should not | vithout its lesson for those 
youny peopl. who imagine that bad deeds may be performed, if only 
the knowledyve of them can be concealed from others. 

The King's Ring. By Maud N. Ilodgson. We venture to pre- 
dict for this ok a wide-spread popularity. Told in the most 
delightful style, it ibes an incident in the great Civil War, in 
the reign of Charl I King Charles and three attendants arc 
hidden from the Koundheads by a lady (who, indeed, tells th 
story), whose ready wit batt the pursuers. The des ription of the 
execution of the king, or as the Lady Grace Cross of the story has 
it, ‘the martyrdom of the sweetest, gentlest nature that ever graced 
the I lish throne, xtremely well done. Altogether this 1s one 
of the best books we h read this season, and we heartily com- 
mend it tot ttention of our rea rs 

The Tuckers’ Turkey, and (ther Stories. By Katherine EF. 
Vernham \ collection of nine storics, all well written, and just 
he kind of literary fare most acceptable to children at this season of 
the year *The Tucker Turkey ’ capital Chnstmas story of 
the turkey ‘De provided for her hus *siah, at the expense of 
the warm flan , of which sh tood in such need, *The Schoo! 
Bell,’ patheti ittle story of Granny Davis and her grandson 
levra *Caddle’s Coat’ tells t tory of some young men who are 
unwise enough to go to the Derby, ut who perform a kind action, 
in which Caddle’s Coat plays a prominent part. * Frank’s Friend’ 
is old Cole, t! us driver, between whom and the little boy there 
is a Warm attachment Phe tale is well told, and there is a * happy 
ending ‘Pleener,’ otherwise Paulina Cartick, is a poor and some- 
what despised factory girl, who ymes a hospital nurse, and saves 
th rm of tl man e loves from amputation ‘ Bobby’s Street 

weeper { ; r, for which Bobby thinks he is responsible, 
but all er “ | rs (;oodness’ is one of the best of 
t (iri i Vina are two well-diawn characters ‘Mrs. 
HTumilole Il nd? i irly good, though, as a rule, barristers do 

t, we hope, marry their laundresses and treat them badly after- 
wards * Little Lame j he last and best. \ very interesting 
story from beginning I} yi t we have to tind with 
itis it as te hort 

The Two Ellens. iy A. I n Nellic Saunders and Ellen 
| ler are two g whi n ‘ er greatly in t r moc ol 

ringing t ilds Saunders is so pliant and so wanting in 
ti ie that h has way in everything Ellen Lester is 
ruled firmly, but with love, and the result is she learns the habit of 

edi é The one | s deceitful d unduti'ul, the other 

é » trouble to rents Nellic catches scarlet fever entirely 

reucgh disobevi it r. n r fe is alm t st When 
he re rs, W , she 1 s her ways, and allis well. A good 
story, ple ! writt 

TILOMAS NELSON AND SONS 

\ t Me Uh Nelson and Sons are 
juite up tot 1 of former years. Greater praise than this 
| ! ] ! 

In poi vi t Y, paper, type, illustrations, 

indir nd yer ane re nothin {t to be desired, 

A Clerk of Oxford, and his Adventures in the Barons’ 
War. Ky E. Ever n i \ skiiful hand and in a 
most ¢ \ i! ! ner the or pictures for us the life of 

udents at Oxtord rteenth century, with many features of 
t cial life of the country We are »wn the more violent and 
picturesque protot s of the ter ‘town and gown’ riots, the 
holiday nd fairs with the rough play, the superstition and dece p- 
tion, Which attend ul \ » the steady work of the 
earnest scl rs which is yt lranciscans of the suburbs, 
Phen we are t Kenilworth, and see the life and merry- 
makings at its 1 ” “ e acquaintance with the 
peopl idol, lontfort, *the (;reat Earl,’ and the wise 

| e l’rin | var l his foolish f ther, the favourite-ridde n 
hing Ilenry III ! | tical forces for back- 

“ I utthes of Lewes and 


Evesham for the greater incidents, we have worked out for us as ona 
piece of tapestry a delightful love story with plenty of wicked plot- 
ting and a final triumph for the faithful lovers. The story gives 
token of carefal research and is illustrated by a plan of Oxford jp 
the 12th and 13th centuries. But while thus instructive and profit. 
able its interest is well sustained from the first page to the last, and 
the style in which it is written is admirable. 

Soldiers of the Legion. By Herbert Hayens. The wreck of 
a yacht in the Bay of Biscay in the autumn of 1835 forms the open- 
ing scene of this story. ‘Two men escape from the wreck and soon 
find themselves in new dangers; for the Carlist insurrection js 
almost at its height, and they fall into a nest of Carlists. From this 
point alarm, suspense, peril, escape ring rapid changes through : 
remarkable series of adventures told with much dash and spirit. 
Ihe men saved join the British Legion of Volunteers under General 
de Lacy Evans, meet with a friend who had also escaped from the 
wreck, and pass with him through many dangers of war. But how 
they fare through ups and downs, mutiny and treachery, to the'final 
victory and triumphant return to their Devonshire home must be 
read in the handsome volume which contains this briskly moving 
tale of the Carlist War. 

Sister; A Chronicle of Fair Haven. By E. Everett-CGreen, 
One of the most delightful books of the season, told in Miss Everett. 
Green’s most charming manner. Cissy tells the story, the characters 
in which are extremely interesting people. There are Sister, on 
of the sweetest of women either in or out of fiction, Lady Muriel, 
Aunt Joan, Amy, Hilda, Nigel, Garth, Roy, Eric Hawke, Ecward 
and Colonel Clarence, to say nothing of Monk and Chips and 
Wuppy! How Sister and her affianced were parted, and how they 
met again years after, with all the good things she did in the mean- 
time, the love story of Amy and Edward Clarence, and that of Hilda 
and Eric Hawke—these are portions of the story, every page of 
which has its interest. As for Cissy herself, whose treatment of 
Nigel is never of the kindest, but who repents ere it is too late, t 
closing words of the volume will be sufficient :—‘ Then I put y 
my hand and drew Sister’s down round my neck, as I said in 
tremulous whisper, ‘*I have promised to marry Nigel.”’ It isa 
book one cannot put down when once it is begun. Adventure, mis- 
fortune, trials, tender, touching incidents, the love of the sweet, 
devoted Sister—all these find a place in this well-written and ex- 
quisite story. We must look to Miss Everett-Green for a sequel 
Sister must not leave us yet. She is too true, too heroic, too muc! 
like the bright sunshine to be lightly dismissed from our memories. 
Boys and girls—young and old—read * Sister’ ! 

Poppy. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. A well-told story of the love 
affairs of Christopher Linwood and Poppy. Chris. lives with his 
uncle, who loses a sum of money and charges his nephew with th 
theft. Burning with shane and indignation the young man leaves 
his home, without even a good-bye to Poppy, and seeks employment 
in London. His adventures there, and later, in Australia, are well 
worth reading. All does ze¢ come right in the end in our opinion, 
for Chris. does not marry Poppy, as we had all along hoped and 
believed he would. We venture to say the young lady deserved 
better things at the hands of the authoress. She was head-strong 
and self-wiiled perhaps, but she had her good points, and she mos 
certainly ought to have married Chris. 1t may be that Mrs. Sitwell 
wanted to teach young ladies the danger of trifling with their sweet- 
hearts ‘just for sport. From that point of view there is something 
to be said for the somewhat tragic ending. A capital story, and 
that will be widely read. 

Little Pete, and Other Stories. ‘The path of the just is as: 
shining light, seen and admired of menand angels. The way of th 
wicked is dark and slippery ; its end is death—that second death 
which knows no glad awakening.’ That is the lesson of this pretty 
little story of Pete Derno and his experiences with Fritz and 
Schatier, both of whom were troublesome, not to say bad boys 
Pete’s good example, however, had its effect upon Fritz, though 
Bob went from bad to worse, his career being worthless and miset 
ible. Pete’s behaviour under difficulties, often of a very trying 
character, is a bright example to all young people placed in simval 
circumstances. ‘ Ellen's Sixpence’ and ‘ Stopped in ‘Time, which 
conclude the book, will be read with interest by children, who shoul¢ 
be all the better for the reading. 

Little Verbena, ‘Trust in God’ is the lesson of this 
book. Verbena is her grandfather’s pet, and the training sh 
ceives from the good old man is of the best. Never despalf, 
what you can and leave the rest to Giod, says the trustful old mian t 
Verbena and to all the little maidens—and boys, too, for ™% 
matter—who are privileged to read this pathetic story. ‘ree 
Faith,’ which follows ‘ Littke Verbena,’ is a story with a sm 
lesson. We can strongly recommend the book. 

Tom Tufton’s Travels. By KE. Everett-Green. An ther 
Miss Everett-Green’s historical studies, as powerfully written a aD 
of that author’s which have as yet come under our not 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED | 1651. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 


Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield 


il, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH; or at 20, HIGHBURY 

PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 

This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
by any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, w vith a month’s free 
trial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 
from 14 Guineas Cash. 

¥.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone,and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 

Mr. W. Ness, Clerk to the Wemyss School Board, writes :—‘I am directed to 
inform you that the School Board have agreed to accept your offer (competitive 
to Me yply five Pianos same as s: ample sent. 

Mr. J. H. Yoxatr, M.P., writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
in all respects, and J feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- 
tage of your experience and large connection.’ 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or Schoo! use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


Kindly mention this Paper. 


THE GOUIN SERIES METHOD. 


\ Training Course for Teachers on the Series Method 
will be held during the Christmas Holidays at the School 
of Modern Languages, 

10, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
Fee £3 3 O. For particular irs write to Mdle. H. E. DURIAUxX. 














“Dialogues, Speakers 
LAYS for School, Club, | 
and Parlour. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


GAY & BIRD, 22, Redford Street, Strand, London. 





WHY PUPIL TEACHERS FAIL 


in deductions :- 
For want of a good progressive course that teaches principles. 


Ss 


WEEKS’S EUCLID EXERCISES are everywhere pronounced | 


admirable. (Macmillan, 3s.; or in Two Courses, 1s. 9d. each.) 
a W. W. Howarp, M.A, (Ex-Chief Inspector), say ‘The best 


BORD'S Pravos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


ECHSTEIN Pianos. 





These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Just Published. Price 5s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Landing of Julius Cesar to the Present Day. 
By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
Author of * The Citizen Reader,’ * ‘This World of Ours,’ &c., & 
xtra Crown 8vo,, 832 pages. Copiously Illustrated. 


* This work gives a rapid and animated narrative of the events that make uy 
Fnglish History. ‘The picturesqueness of its manner, its fine national spirit, its in 
sistence on those parts of the story that have most use and interest for the modern 
world, its numerous choice of appropriate and interesting illustrations—all these 
things make it a book not for the cloistered student, but for everybody who wishe 
not merely to be instructed, but to be won to an interest in a study toe often made 
re epellar t by _—_ lusts. Few popular histories, if any, have been beter done.’— 


THIS WORLD OF F OURS, 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 

Being an Introduction to the Common-sense Study of Geography 
\ Manual of Physiography, Geology, and Comin rcial Geography 
Fully Illustrated. Cheap Edition. Price 28. 6d. 

‘This book, we do not hesitate to say, should be in the possession of every 
teacher of geography, and of every schoolboy of thirteen and upwards whose parent 

; / 


can afford to buy it.’— Zhe School Guardian, 


THE WORLD’S LUMBER ROOM. 


By SELINA GAYE. 
With 57 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Price 1s. 6d. 


*A charming little volume, full of all sorts of odds and end 
Guard 


of natural science.’— 


A NOTE-BOOK for TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 
Just Published. Price 3s. 


‘HOW TO DRAW FROM MODELS 
COMMON OBJECTS. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL. 
By W. E. SPARKES, 
Author of ‘ Mavs to Shade from Models and Casts’: Art Master 
borough Road Training College ; Certiticated Ait Master, 
South Kensington 


With 184 Figures in 44 Plates by the Author. 


OP INIONS JUST RECEIVED, 


*Llike Mr. Spark very much, ond it appears to me to teach a great ! 
|} ina simple, plain, and sy natic manner, and t just what os me m sel 
We int \ it here iT i! l i ( ' la ' 
I thank you f i copy of Mr. Spark« ery luminot ‘ timulat 
n Hiow to Draw from Models,” whi I sha e happy to re 
l D HAM CoLLeEGre or Sci N i | 


| 


An Entirely Novel System of anne. French. 
JUST PUBLISILED, Price 3s, ; or, Vo , 3s. 4d. 


ROLIT:. 


French, ana Substitute for Conversation in 
that Language. 
By J. J. TYLOR. 





A Means of Learning 


Comprising g Master-Wore ad Grammat | kaxpression m Car 
\ bu ul ¢ nn n t 
l toftt ! tot 1 nmon 
It rota ht ’ " r 1 t 
4 t work tol t i mt i W 
i ! ’ t ( i 
it ‘ 1 m rea for 
trha ’ ' 
| I , j 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liinited, Ludgate Hill, LONDON. 
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tf *M Morley, vd © Mr Freeman.’ Tom is the son of th 

! | I i yin itfe tind ple ure in bad com 

ny Ilis father’s death sobers him but little, for he makes his 
! t f » company even worse than that to 


1 en tomed dari the squire’s lifetime Ile 

' ¢ gambler and a highwayman, —an outlaw in effect if not in 
reality It isa very exciting story; but Tom is by no means the 
ideal * her lle is a strong, powerful fellow, and clever with the 
word ; but little else can be said in his favour. The author pro- 
ses a sequel to Te Pufton’s Travel how he took toll on the 
highway It would have been better, we think, if he had 

en intluenced by his good mother and sister, and settled down to 
more honourable and useful hfe. As a studv of the times, ‘ Tom 


lufton’s Travels’ is excellent 


GhORGE NEWNES, LIMITED 
All about Animals is the title of a series of sixpenny portfolios 





w being isst fortnightly by this enterprising firm. Each part con- 
tains twenty illu trations, 74 * 1oinches, with descriptive letterpress. 
\s an aid to the teaching of Object Lessons in Natural History they 

ld be of the vreatest va The twelve parts bound together 
na special ¢ issued by the publishers would make the volume a 
t cept e prize at this time of the year 
TAMES NISBET & CO., LIMITED. 
In the Swing of the Sea. ly J. Macdonald Oxley. The fi 
ot thi tor oO ins a very read ea uunt of excilup 
iventures in vhale fishery. The herois an orphan boy, whos 
father had been t un of a whaler, and had lost his life in his 
rdous lling Kalph Newton readily learns the business of 
us father ; but, when the ship on which he was engaged becomes 
eriously damaged, and has to put in at an island in the South 
Pacihe, he falls in with a band of missionaries, and this leads to a 
nplet chanyve in his car I T' latter part of the book re 
incidents of missionary life ; and the story ends with Kalph’s return 
lo enter ¢ iene to fit himself for a missionary. ‘The story is a 


A Fight for Freedom, By Gordon Stables, M.1)., C.M. An 


tremely interes by very ] pular writer of stories o 
venture for boys lt opens on the romantic Loch Ness witha 
rty of friend ne Scotch, some Russiai The scene changes 
the Kussian capital, then to a farm near Lake Onega, and again 
t Vast fore further north In spirited style Dr. Stables tells of 
lunting es, of adventures with wolves, 1 of the mysterious 


langers which beset Kussian subjects who are kt 1own to hold liberal 
: 


pinions, and are therefore suspected of political crime Phe lates 
plers te It tl terrors of Siberian laprisonment, the deser) 
s beng vouched for as based on records of actual « Xperience, 
\ ra FAp inne ount of a uefully ¢ ntirived escape, the story 
happily with the chief characters safely assembied again in 

land he book is bound in a strikingly attractive cover. 


S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO 


After School, Sweet Stories Retold, Doggie’s Doings and 
Pussy's Wooings are the titks of three pretty books published at 


in] nee The stories are printed in large type, plentifully illus- 
t lL, and bound in coloured covers 
Merry Pl: rymates ; Frolic and Funcontain coloured plates and 
ny Original and humorous illustration 


Pleasure and Joys for Girls and Boys; Happy and Gay, 
Pictures and Stories for ete Day. ach book contains a 


supply good stories, brightened up by several pages of good 

colour printing lhe to ats is well suited to the tastes of 

your hildren, and all the volumes can be strongly recommended 
able gif 


wo books entitled The Farm by the Wood, by F. Scarlett 
otter, and His Majesty's Beggars, by Mary E. Ropes, contain 


itably written stories for Sunday school scholars, 


MESSKS. RAPHAEL TUCK AND SON, 


(/ lier Vda fy?t (Me ) 
The Reign of Good Will is the catalogue title adopted by this 
amous house of the Art Pubiishi World in again submitting for 
public preciation their truly magnificent collection of articles pro 
d for the festive season of this record year of 1897. For several 
years past it has been our privilege to draw the attention of the 
‘P. To) read the many beautitul * World-conquering * Christ 
mas and New Ye: ur’s Cards, Platinotype Pictures, Calendars, 
ued by Messrs. Raphael ‘Tuck and Son, This year’s pi 
ductions are better ‘th: n ever, show unmistakeably that fall ad- 
vantaye hi: en take f all that concerns the cheapening and 
rlecting of art specialitic 


The Third and fina! Series of Notices under ‘Presents and Prizes’ will appear in our Christmas Nu: 
to be published on Monday, December 20. 


} 


Space for ids a lengthy and detailed notic To indi 
finite variety available tor selection we need only re 
Puck's statement that their collection for this year alon 


less than 1,350 distinct and entirely new sets of ¢ 
New Year’s cards, Delicacy of colour and variety of 


are the most striking features of the samples of this im 


i SM 


ment. Platino Panels, Portfolio Studies, and numerous other : 


Cards in Black and White.are all «uite new, and 


| ss 


essentials of beauty and quality. Gems from Ruskin ar arm 
ingly printed on the cards of the Ruskin Calendar, a dainty ay 
delightful piece of original work. ; 

The Children’s Hour is the title of a gift-book wii easy 
tyle, printed in clear type, and abundantly illustrated in < an 
waite, with the addition of several pages superbly printed in colour 
A better book for the little ones coula not be found. 

Ihe artistic work of all productions has been designed in Ls 

tudios by a host of exthete. from Royal Academicians downwar 
Oris vality of design and artistic excellence of repro ve 
the high stage of technical workmanship attained. 

We conclude this necessarily brief notice by warmly n 
the specialities to the notice of teachers and others throt t the 
length and breadth of the land 

T. FISHER UNWIN : LONDON, 

Glimpses into Plant Life. By Mrs. Brightwen, F.1.S. The 
sub-title of this book, ‘ An Easy Guide to the Study of Hot: tru 
d. scribes its contents. The various ch ipters deal in xtreme 
clear and pleasing style with such subjects as Koots, Tre u 
Leaves, Buds, Flowers, Fruit, Pollination, Fertilisation, Dispersi 
of Seeds, and the Physiology of Piants. The interest and value 
the subject-matter are enhanced by the personal touch which mean 
so much in pature-teaching Mrs. brightwen, who is so well know 
by her previous mes treating more especially of animal 


delights to record the progress and results of her own 
and observations, and stimulates her readers to 
method. We are now learning to recognise more and 





more that u 


the study of nature and of real things it is by dealing with them it 


the concrete rather than in the abstract that teaching 


truly effective. In this direction, this book will prove 
We must add a word of praise for the many charming 


ind for the very satisfactory way in which the book ts p 


British India, by R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 
Canada. By T. (:. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D. 


leachers who have introduced into the school librat 


very helpfi 
iliustrauor 


roduce 


y the admi 


able ‘Story of the Nation’ series will welcome the timely issue of 


these empire volumes. The story of the foundation and 
he British Empire in India, as hese narrated, is such : 


expansion ol 
I 


book an easy first among the shorter histories of the country. Clearly 


written accounts of the struggles between the Dutch, 


K.nglish for commercial supremacy, the impartial t 
career of Warren Hastings, the stories of Manipur ane 
the final chapter on the moral and material progress 
tule are some of the special features of the volume. 
I'he history of the national development of the 
Canada is perhaps less familiar to our readers that 


Ihe story of this part of our empire, stretching from tl 


} 


the Pacific, is most fully dealt with, and the wor 
that cannot be found in ordinary text books. We cordi 
to the notice of our readers these two handsome volun 
numerous and carefully selected illustrations. 


The Children’s Study: Irance. by Mary ©. Kowsell. Greece 


By A. Zimmern. Kowe. By Mary Ford. ‘Twelve: 


drew attention in the most favourable terms to the ear 


of this series. Although intended for use in the sch 
are equally suitable for school prizes. Such books s 
the enthusiasm of youthful readers for historical readi 
tastefully bound, issued at a very moderate price, 
thoroughly recommended. 

WARD, LOCK AND BOWDEN, LIMII 
Robinson Crusoe. A remarkably cheap and we 
of an old favourite has just been issued by tnis firm 
‘The story is prefaced by a memoir of Daniel 1 koe 


trated by a large number of wood cuts. Tea h ers Wl 


include the volume in their selection of this year’s pri 
The Mids of the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ or Thrilling 
with Illanun Pirates, and Ned Burton's Adventu 
Islands. By Arthur Lee Knight. Llustrated by \\ 
lhe above is the title of a new interesting book, whi 
very acceptable and cheap Keward Bovok. It cen! 
one of which is rather short and is called * Ned Burt 
in the Fiji Islands.’ The other tale, ‘ The Mids of t! 
treats of exciting adventures with Malay pirates. 
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IPARENTS, THEIR CHILDREN, 





No matter whether physical or mental labour is meant, or even il—as is too often the case in these days of fierce struggle for 
existence —an excess of either has to be accomplished, Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will prove of inestimable service. The iadedness und 
tiredness which characterise thousands of young men and women of the present day too often resolves itself into a question of diet. 
Children and young persons do not r quire so much food as nourishment, and a partially digested Food Beverage, such as Dr, ‘Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, gives strength, stamina, and builds up and strengthens the tissues. The disinclination for farther effort and exertion so often 
experienced will become a thing of the past, and heat in summer, cold in winter, and all the bleak uncertainties of our trying climate 
can be faced with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which has concentrated powers of nutriment, and imparts stamina and st tying powers, adds 
to powers of endurance, and enables those who use it to undergo greater physical exertion and fatigue. 

The British Medical Fournal says : -*Vi-Cocoa is a very palatable beverage of great stimulating and sustaining properties. ’ 
The Lancet says : —‘ Vi Cocoa is in the front rank of really valuable food.’ We say that for breakfast and supper there js nothing to 
equal Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa ; and the following is a very small portion of what the trade say in the leading University centres, being 
an extract from the Cambridge /ndependent Press. 

rhe reporter writes :—‘ Mr. CARLEY, whose shop is beneath the shadow of Magdalen College, says the people speak well of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. He had a customer only last Saturday who spoke wonderfully in praise of it. “The sales had doubled and 
trebled. ‘The University men ask for it, and it is clear that it has hit the public taste.’ Again, ‘Messrs. HATTERSLEY Bros., of 
lrinity Street, are known as high-class grocers who do a large University trade. ‘They state that last term there were so many 
ing iries by undergraduates for Vi-Cocoa that they were bound to get a stock of it, and they have provided for a large sale this term, 
fur which they find a large dema id. Many ’Varsity men come to the shop and ask for it.’ 

\ll of which confirm the statements about this Wonderful Food Beverage appearing from time to time in THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to send to any reader who names 
Tur PRACTICAL TEACHER a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, free and post paid. There is no magic in all this, It 
is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is done to introduce the merits of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form of nourishment and vitality, is invaluable ; nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face the strife 
and battle of life with greater endurance and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 





Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., 1s. 6d. Can be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ 
V:-Cocoa (Limited), 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
= pene 





ENGAGEMENT oS seein * 


UNIQUE JEWELLERY. Registered Designs of Brooches and Rings cannot be bought elsewhere. 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS. | 


BRrevy Description in Stock, Catalogue Bree, 
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QUEEN MARY HEART. 





hk 
JEEN MARY HEART. LEE eaT! 
one opr overs rv rane - BROOCH. 
a ee ee Registered 271,416. FAITH, HOPE, 


Motto and ‘Text. 





Pay a w LOVE-LOCKED eter 
M ps \ ? ) C*tones ere’ letter, M 
IARKED SILVER... 2 Plain er ous 5 - CHARITY. | HEARTS. i 1 
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CANNOT BECOME COMMON, sachets 30/- Heart, with Mrillian Wit 
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SEND A POSTCARD FOR CATALOGUE. | 
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OUR FRENCH PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor.—-w. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.), 
First Class French Honours. 


RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION, 


The prize is awarded to ‘Gringoire,’ the pseudonym of Miss 
k. F. Forbes, Eaton House School, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 

first Class.—Semper idem, Peter, Echo, Dies, Rosebud, Thisbe, 
era, C.E.M., Kirkby, Victorine, Jat, Pawn, Celer, Gretchen, Cui 
bono’, Nortoniensis, P.C.Q., Maida Vale, Aberdonian, Yussuf, 
Caserta, Chateau-neuf, Water-lily, Espérance (1), Bothwell, Day 
dawn, Antonia, Don (Quixote, Bonnie Prince Charlie, Laragh, 
Kathleen, Vita, Bijou, Cluny Brae, Lac, Old Lamp, Anglo-Saxon, 
Canmore, Coloniste, leggy (1), Nimoise, Mercia, Vincent, X” Y”, 
Dic mihi, Kenfig hill, Dorothy Dene, Anglaise, Agaznog, Vesta. 

Second Class.—Velican, Alifer, Lily of the Velley (1), Forward, 
Sardonyx, Cymro (2), Esp¢rance (2), Narcissus, Zéro, Sir Bedivere, 
Lethe, ‘Teuton, Treherbert, Hope, Vera, Zimbabwe, Mme. Bouton, 
E.S., A Junior, Myth, Coming, Xmas, Glasguensis, Max, Irene, 
Morphea, Dame Durden, Cymro (1), locendo discimus, Nil des- 
perandam, Heu !, Excelsior, Nelvil, Grey Man, Niemand, Geor- 
gics, Ilazard warily, Marchand de Venise, Venus, Sinjun, Normano, 
Salopia, Peggy (2), Lax, Olavian, Edum, 1.0.U., Marguerite, 
Wellingtonia, Venturesome, Veronica, Llopeful, Fleur-de-lis, Heath, 
Lily of the Valley (2), Flo fach, Varney, Sam, Black Witch, Violets. 

Third Cla Marcus Antonius, L’éclair, Siesta, Allons donc !, 
Isolé, White Heather. 


Sous la restauration florissait encore sur les théAtres du boulevard 
fe mélodrame a spectacle et le mélodrame-féerie, genres tout a fait 
perdus aujourd'hui, et dont il est difficile de se faire une idée, méme 
en se reportant aux chefs-d’ccuvre de cet ordre les plus connus. 
Guilbert de Pixerécourt s’empara de cette littérature pompeuse 
pour la civiliser, et par conséquent pour y déposer les premiers 
germes de destruction. En cetemps peu éloigné encore, il est vrai, 
mais deja séparé de nous par tant de faits, le théatre populaire se 
proposait un but radicalement opposé a celui quwil poursuit 
wijourd hui: au lieu de chercher a émouvoir l’ouvrier des faubourgs 
par le spectacle de sa propre vie, au lieu de lui représenter ses 
poignantes miséres de chaque jour, il était la fantaisie qui les lui 
faisait oublier par des fictions ou le merveilleux abondait comme 
dans les contes de fées et les récits des Mille et une Nuits. 

Autant les auteurs cherchent aujourd'hui a atteindre une réalité 
d’ou puissent découler des enseignements, autant alors, se bornant 
au role modeste d’étourdir et de distraire au lieu d’instruire, ils 
employaient tous leurs efforts a faire vivre le spectateur au milieu 
des plus étincelantes poésies du réve. Aussi le cOté moral n’était-il 
représenté dans leur ccuvre que par le triomphe complet de la vertu 
au dénodiment, conclusion aussi éminemment consolante qu'elle est 
fausse au point de vue humain et religicux, car tout terminer ici-bas, 
n’est-ce pas démontrer linutilité d’une autre vie. 

TH. DE BANVILLE, 
Translation. 

Under the restoration the theatres of the boulevard were still 
‘ngaged in producing scenic and fairy melodramas, an order of 
play now quite lost, and very difficult to realise even by studying 
the best-known masterpieces in this style. Guilbert de Pixerécourt 
adopted this grandiose manner of writing with the view of modern- 
izing it, and thus sowed the seeds of its decay. At that period, not 
far indeed removed in time, but separated from us by so many 
events, the theatres of the people aimed at something radically 
opposed to the object which they pursue to-day. Instead of seek- 
ing to touch the heart of the workman of the faubourgs by a realistic 
representation of the facts of his own life, and the painful scenes of 
every day, they encouraged him to forget these by opening to him 


the realms of fairyland and inviting him to gaze on the marvels of 
the Arabian nights 
Writers to-day aim at a realism whence instruction shall flow. 


In those days men stopped short of instructing, and were content 


to amuse and entertain, and so they devoted all their energies to 
realizing for the spectators the most dazzling dreams of poesy. On 
the moral side, their only care was to show virtue always triumphant 
at the last, a conclusion eminently satisfactory, but as untrue to 
human experience as it is false from the religious point of view, 
For if all ends well here below, where is the necessity for another 
life ? 
GRINGOIRE, 

The quality of the papers represents an improvement on last 
month. 

Pour y déposer les premiers germes de destruction should not have 
been a difficulty, but four competitors translated it ‘ divesting it of 
the first’ germs of destruction,’ thereby producing a rendering oppo- 
site in sense to the original. 

Mt était la fantaisie was a difficulty to some who did not recognise 
the use of ¢/ in this connection, Several translated /av/aisie as 
‘whim.’ 

Autant les auteurs was translated by a somewhat large number 
of competitors as ‘As many authors.” Av/ané in each case is an 
adverb of degree modifying the verb. 

Se bornant au rile modeste was translated by one competitor as 
‘Scarcely keeping within the bounds of modesty,’ and another ren- 
dered a faire vivre le spectateur by ‘to keep the spectator alive.’ 
\ number rendered dénoiment by ‘catastrophe,’ a rendering quite 
inconsistent with the kind of play suggested by the description 
preceding. 


DECEMBER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract :— 

Je voudrais, mes chers lecteurs, étre peintre et grand peintre pour 
mettre sous vos yeux, en téte de ce second épisode, les différentes 
positions que prit la chechia (bonnet rouge) de Tartarin de Tarascon 
dans ces trois jours de traversée qu’elle fit & bord du Zouave entre 
la France et l’Algérie. Je vous la montrerais d’abord au depart 
sur le pont, heroique et superbe comme elle était auréolant cette 
belle tete tarasconnaise. Je vous la montrerais ensuite a la sortie 
du port quand le Zouave commence a caracoler sur les lames: je 
vous la montrerais frémissante, étonnée, et comme sentant déja les 
premiéres atteintes de son mal. Puis, dans le golfe du Lion, a 
mesure qu’on avance au large at que la mer devient plus dure, je 
vous la ferais voir aux prises avec la tempéte, se dressant effaree sur 
le crane du héros, et son grand flot de laine bleue qui se hérisse 
dans la brume de mer et la bourrasque .. . Quatriéme position. 
Six heures du soir, en vue des cites corses. L’infortunée chechia 
penche par-dessus le bastingage et lamentablement regarde et sonde 
lamer... Enfin, cinqui¢me et derniére position, au fond d'une 
étroite cabine, dans un petit lit qui a l’air d’un tiroir de commode 
quelque chose d’informe et de désolé roule en geignant sur loreiller. 
C'est la chechia, Vhéroique chechia du départ, reduite maintenant 
au vulgaire état de casque 4 méche et s’enfoncant jusqu aus 
oreilles d’une téte de malade bléme et convulsionnée. . . 

Ah ! si les Tarasconnais avaient pu voir leur grand Tartarin couche 
dans son tiroir de commode sous le jour blafard et triste qui tom- 
bait des hublots, parmi cette odeur fade de cuisme et de bots 
mouillé, l’écceurante odeur du paquebot; s’ils l’avaient entendt 
riler & chaque battement de I'hélice, demander du the toutes les 
cinq minutes et jurer contre le garcon avec une petite voix d’enfant, 
comme ils s’en seraient voulu de l’avoir obligé 4 partir 

A, DAUDET. 


RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than Decem/er 10, and 
addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out, and send the Coupon which appea’s 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 
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WE “ALL.” SERIES OF MEMORY MAPS, THE ‘BEAUMONT’ SERIES OF 


weil Maar He Sega 72 Sb En MAPS for TRACING & COLOURING. 


rope dinavia iy, 


irish Sea. Sweden joer ‘Den 73 River Nile and Re] 
: British Isles. mark. Sea. signed and Arranged by W. SCHOFIELD, F.R.G.S. 
English Channel. 35 Balkan Peninsula, 74 Suez Canal 7 - 
— ae agg oh ~ sage PACKET on Standard I. & II. containing 24 assorted maps. Price 6d. 
Scotland. ri River Danube. ag Canada. » Oty an santaini » , ane H 
gee sy United Stares(show- PACKET B., for Standard IIl., containing 24 assorted maps. Price 64. 
Tay, asia ing chief Kailws y PACKET C., for Standard IV., containing 24 assoried maps. Price 6d. 
Wales, ne 5 India a ‘ PACKET D., for Standard V., containing 24 assorted maps. Price 6d. 
iver lames. 47 Purthe nadia. St Niver IsSISSIppt. - . ae " 
, Six N es Coun- 49 Chinese Empire. 8; RiverSt, Lawrence. PACKET E., for Standard VI., containing 24 assorted maps. Price 6d. 
ties of gland. si Siberia, 55 entral America. . - . 
River Severn 3 Western Asia. 37 _ West Indies PACKET F., for Standard VII., containing 24 assorted maps. Price 6d. 
55 rac an asplan » South America 
North Sea. Seas. gl River Amazon. - 
River Shannon. 57 River Ganges 9: Australia A s DB A D 
River Ouse (Yorks. ey East Indies. os S.E. Australia (ir C e 
Rivers Mersey and 60 Palestine. cluding Basins of 
Trent. 61 Africa- i :, = a SCHEME OF TRAINING FOR THE HAND AND 
Hi. land and Bel " > , 7% tee ™ 97 aie. EYE, comprising : Graduated Courses on Simple Paper 
gium 65 WestCoastof Africa, 99 Atlantic Ovear Folding, Cutting and Mounting, Paper Modelling and Card 
Germany. ; and Basin of the tor Pacific Ocean. board Modelling, by C. W. DD. Boxans, Org wnising Instructor 
oe 67 Pha, pe. pmo a ame in Manual Work, under the Shetlield School Board. Price 
» Spain and Portugal. 99 Northern Africa. ros Currents. 2s. net. 
, 107 to 123. Astronomical 


WE ““A.L.” SERIES OF OUTLINE Maps. AN ORIGINAL CANTATA 


Prepared from the above, per doz., 3d. Following are now ready: 


Irish Sea. 27 Spain and Por- 49 Chinese Em 79 United States ‘FAVOURITE GAMES.’ Words by the late ALIcr 
+ England. tugal. \ pire. 83 River St. Law M. PuGH, Music by Ernest A. Dicks, FL. R.C.O. Price 
Scotland, 31 Italy. 53 Western Asia. ence. Rae eee = . de Tp . 
Ireland 39 River Rhine. 61 Africa. 7 West Indies. is. 6d. net i Voice parts in bn th notatic ns. Sol -¢ for Te nnis, 

Northern 4t River Danube. 63 Cape Colony. 89 South America Croquet, Cricket, Archery and Golf, with an ad libitum Alto 
Counties. 45 India. 75 North America. 93 Australia. part to the Choruses, 
rance 47 Further India. 77 Canada, 97 New Zealand. 
E. J. ARNOLD & SON Ae ieee 
s . a Kindergarten and Educational Publishers, 
Educational Publishers, LONDON 25, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BUTTERLEY STREET, HUNSLET, LEEDS. GLASGOW —155, St. Vincent Street. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value, 
We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have 


employed these as our school books’—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 














A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s.6d.; or ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 








with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. MAR. 64th Fdition. 28. red leather; or 18. 9d. cloth. 

Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of ‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
weful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely | Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. this department.’—A thenaum, 

ASCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Ap Introduction to 
Pe ‘School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 18. cloth; 9d. sewed. 








Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 28. 6d.; or 48. coloured. Allen and Cornwell's 
GE = 92,8 : ‘ This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectator. 
moenarnyY FOR aoe 66th Edition. 4s. ; @@ The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 

t with 48 pp. of Questions, is. 4d. uestions, 6d. Young Children. 

‘A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either >rovressi 9 he : 
tuthor or editor. It (‘* The Geogrs aphy for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- THE YOUNG COMPOSER: Progressive Exercises in 
ton. ‘There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell English Composition. 48th Edition. 18, 6d. Key, 3s. 














us shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required ‘The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaced this little book will 

fe the task.’—Fohn Bull. be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 
Reading and Spelling at the same me. 4th Edition. 18. Easy Poems for Keading and Kecitation. 13th Edition. 18, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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SONGS FOR SENIORS. 


Nos. 1 and 2. Three Half pence each. 


TWO-PART SONGS IN BOTH NOTATIONS 
“ ’ 
| l re f t 
t ‘ net the ’ y t the tall tathon 
t M c t 
l N 
l n \ th W 

r is English w Pyroles« ‘ 

Historical Notes «re pre! to piece 

Ihe interlinear plan lopted, the Sol-fa being immediately under 


| AN HOUR WITH THE JACKS. 


A Humorous Musical Sketch for Children’s Concerts. 


By WALTER , ¥ HILL. vho have no previous knowledge of a key-board instrument. ‘The exercises are 
2 most carefully graded and fingered, and letterpress explanations make every 
I t } ] I J t Beanst J ( thing clear, Large type; pop -* selections, sac ped ind secular, 
t I H | Ja S J I | : Wi 
' ; Dite tek’ cod Seam” Ghee ek Price Two Shillings. 
i " t It hint t 
od. J. CURWEN & SONS, L7., 
8 & st WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.c., 
— — errant erro ear Have just issued their ANNUAL, (¢ ae ALOGUE, with Coupon for samy 
of new works nominal pric Leachers, Choirmasters, and Con 
4 y ad ductors whe > have not re sived = the c u ae gue are invited to oe f rT p py, 
lissi 2 itertainment which will be sent post free ‘Pes at the Plaistow Printing Press,’ a 
. ar Cur . & Sons, Lt rochure des« vibing atiatien proc esses, with numerous illustrations, is presented 
Ask for Lanter + to each applicant. 
' CURWEN’S SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOGUE, 68 LARGE PAGES, MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD. 8 AND 9, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 





CURWEN’S WINTER ISSUES. 


ee, 


THE STANDARD SIGHT-READER. 


PONIC SOL-FA NOTATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By eased ne Mus. wae. F.T.S.C., 
\ it 1 combined ire ded in this k 
vering the Code requirements—‘Tonic Sol-fa. Part 5% “f r St ards | 


ad I Part I1., for Standards IIL. and IV.; Part IIL, for Standa a 
Vi., and Ex. VI 


time and tune cise 


One Penny each. 


HARMONIUM & AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. 


By HENRY FISHER, Mus.Doc. 


Phis educational work in — staff notation is specially adapted for student 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ii EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
Zz21i1G 


PUPILS OF THI 
ROYAL IRISH CORR.COLL. 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS., 


_,, HONOURS. and an EXHIBITION. 
tt le rew 


' * PRELIMINARY COURSES in Latin and French 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS DEGREE: 
‘ ts at ) , 


ey 


' : GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 


With QUESTIONS at SUMMER MATRIC. EXAM., with MODEL 


4 SOLUTIONS. 
" Price 1s., Post Free. 
LES PPEDOUARD., 


ENE ANTS 
| I Price Is., Post Free. 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 





MATRICULATION, 
B.A., and B.Sc. 


(London, Royal, and Dublin Universities.) 


> ha ANDREWS). 
L.C.P., F.C.P. 
ALL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
subjects receive special help. Fees may be based 
on success. 

Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, Political 
Feonomy, Book-Keeping. c. 


ORAL TUITION. 


Classes in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Psychology, 
Chemistry, &c. Thorough private tuition in any 
subject. 


TUTORS. 


The Staff includes a number of Honours Graduates of London, 
- : a oo , 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Royal Universities, Scie Medallists, 
and Specialists, 
For Terms, TVestimoniats, ete., 
Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, BA. 
Honou Lon ! ) 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
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Para India-Rubber Plant (Hevea Brasiliensis). 
Height of trunk, 60 feet.— 


Drawn twice natural size. 





Presented with No.6, Vol. XVIII., 

















F PRACTICAL TEACHER, December 1897. 


East India Rubber Tr 
5 Height of trunk, 70 


x Fruit of Para Rubber Tree Natural si: 
= (x 3, section). 11 
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(section). 
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Male Flower 
(much enlarged). 


Female Flower 
(much enlarged). 


Flower Bud 
(much enlarged). 
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Para Bottle Rubber 
(section). 


Para Bottle Rubber. 
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Collecting Cup (natural size). 


83 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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rT. Fisher Unwin’s Selected List of Books Suitable for Prizes & Rewards. 





THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 


Long 8vo., cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, price 2m. Gade each. 


geotland. By Mrs. OvipHanr. 3- England. By Frances E. Cooke, 6. France. By Mary Rowse. 
jreland. Edited by Barry O’Baren. 4 Germany. By Kare Freinicratn Krorxer. 7» Rome. By Mary Forp. 
5. Old Tales from Greece. By Atice Zimmern. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. (Edited by H. F. WILSON.) 


A Set of 10 Volumes, each with Photogravure Frontispiece and Map, large crown Svo., cloth, Sm. each. 
; NOW READY. 
ir Walter sor > By Martin A. S. Hume, Author of ‘The Courtships of] 2, Sir Thomas Maitland: the Mastery of the Mediterranean. By WavTaR Frewan 
Queen Elizabeth,” &c. Lorb. 
IN PREPARATION. 
John Cabot and His Sons; Lord Clive; Edward Gibbon Wakefield; Rajah Brooke, Admiral Philip; Sir Stamford Raffles. 


HE STORY OF THE NATIONS. (A SERIES OF POPULAR HISTORIES.) 


Jack Volume is furnished with Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Large crown 8vo., fancy cloth, gold lettered, or Library Edition, 
dark cloth, burnished red top, Ss. cach.—Or may be had in half Persian, cloth sides, gilt tops; price on application, 

Rome.—2. The Jews.—3. Germany.— 4. Carthage.—s. Alexander’s Empire.—6. The Moors in Spain.—7. Ancient Egypt.—8. Hungary.—». The Saracens. 
», Ireland.—rt. Chaldea.—r2. The Goths.—13. Assyria,—::. Turkey.—1>. Holland.—16. Mediwval France.—17. Persia.—r8. Phoenicla.—1o. Media,—2o. The 
sa Towns.—2r. Early Britain.—22. The Barbary Corsairs.—23;. Russia.—2;. The Jews under the Roman Empire.—2s. Scotland.—.6. Switzerland.— 
-Mexico.— 28. Portugal.—29. The Normans.—3o. The Byzantine Empire.—3:. Sivily: Phosnician, Greek, and Roman.—32. The Tuscan and Genoa Republics. 
», Poland.—34. Parthia.—3s5. The Australian Commonweaith.—36. Spain.—37. Japan.—38. South Africa.—39. Venice.—4o. The Crusades.—,1. Vedic India. 
The West Indies and the Spanish Mair.—4;. Bohemia.—44. The Balkans.—45. Canada.—46. British India.—47. Modern France, Short/y.—48. The 
aks. Shortly. 
‘Such a universal history as the series will present us with in its completion will be a pdssession such as no country but our own can boast of. . . . Its success, on the whole, has 
very remarkable.’—Daily Ch rontcle. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. (POPULAR RE-ISSUE.) 


Bach large crown Svo., fully illustrated, Popular re-issue, Bee GA. per volume; in two styles of binding—viz., decorative cover, 
cut edges; and plain library style, untouched edges, 















Adventures of a Younger Son. By Epwarp 
|. TRELAWNEY. Introduction by Epwarp ORDER NOTE (FOR TEACHERS). 5. The Log of a Jack Tar. Edited by Com- 
GARNETT : s . e a ae sie ” en aa ‘ mander V. Loverr CAMERON. 
i oe : ——— | amples of any volume in 5 vertise- 
pe amen eS Captain SP. = ment at half price, post free. 6. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese 
RA. ae pacheeses ee, quote you terms for Adventurer. New Edition. Annotated by 
: quantities on application. Prof. A. VamBrry. 
— DA ——— Military Where a sample is ordered this ORDER 
| . NOTE must be returned with the order to the 7. Adventures of a Blockade Runner. By 
The Buccaweers and Marooners of .§ Publisher, or sent through your bookseller. Wittram Watson. Illustrated by Arruur 
America, ‘dited and Illustrated by Howarp (The Practical Teacher, Dec. ’97.) Brno, R.N. 











‘In the excellent ADVENTURE SERIES, not only are old tales of adventure retold, but new tales are brought to men's ears.’—Scotsman, 
One of the most entertaining collections of the kind ever published.’—Zcho. * This unique set of volumes.’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


| Illustrated, Post 8vo., pinafore cloth binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

1. The Brown Owl.—2. The China Cup.—3. Stories from Fairyland.—,4. The Story of a Pappet.—s. The Little Princess.—6. Tales from the Mabinogion. 
». Irish Fairy Tales.—8. An Enchanted Garden.—9. La Bel!s Nivernaise.—io. The Feather.—::. Finn and His Companions.—:2. Nutcracker and Mouse 
ing—r;3. Once upon a Time.—14. The Pentamerone.—15. Finnish Legends.—16. The Pope’s Mule.—17. The Little Glass Man.—:8. Robinson Crusoe.—19. The 
agic Oak Tree.—20. Pax and Carlino. 


‘Happy children who are to own books as pretty and portable as this is.’ —Saturday Review. 
‘The delightful ‘‘ Children’s Library.” ’—National Observer. ‘The binding and printing are simply exquisite.’ — Vanity Fair. 


By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married.’ 


HE FIVE TALENTS OF WOMAN. A Book for Girls and Young Women, Popular | Recently Issued. 
Edition, gilt edges, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. Presentation Edition, white THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. Imperial r6mo., cloth, 6s. 


m, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 








“ , ra nes . THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. A Book for Everyone. Square imperial 16mo., cloth, 
TINT YET PURSUING. Square Imperial 16mo. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 38. od. Presentation Edition, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Crs ‘Calculated to teach the art of happiness and contentment as well as mere exhortation 
| Short and sensible . ... they form fresh and breezy reading.’—G/asgow Herald. can teach it.’ 7tmes. \ es. 
jm 4ANNERS MAKYTH MAN.’ Presentation Edition, imperial 16mo., cloth, bevelled | THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH. Square imperial 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Presentation 
| ards, in box, 7s. 6d, ; cloth, 6s. Popular Edition, small square 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Edition, elegantly bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Areally delightful volume, well adapted for family reading.’—CAristian World, ‘ The pleasantest reading possible . . . this useful litle book.'—-Lducational Review. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’ 





Recently Published. WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. Fifth and Revised Fuition, with additional 

SLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE: An Easy Guide to the Study of Botany. _Illus- Illustrations, crown 8vo., imitation leather, gilt lettered, gilt edges, in box, 5s. Also, 
trated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. a Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

— MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. With Portrait of the Author and many other full- 

WMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 332 Illustrations by Tro. Carreras. pege Illustrations. New Edition, crown 8vo., imitation leather, gilt lettered, gilt 


Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. ' edges, in box, 5s. 


THE ‘LIVES WORTH LIVING’ SERIES OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 
Illustrated, Crown S8vo., cloth extra, 3s, Gd, 6 vols, in handsome bow, 218, 
leaders of Men. By H. A. Pace. Sixth Edition. { 4. Labour and Wictory. By A. H. Jarr. Third | 7. Good Men and True. By Avex. H. Jarre. Second 


* Wise Words and Loving Deeds. By E. Conpzr Edition. ition. 
Gray. Sixth Edition, ’ A s. Heroic Adventure, Fourth Edition. 8. Famous Musical Composers. Py Lypia J. Morrts. 
+ Master Missionaries. By A. H. Japp. Fourth | 6. Great Minds in Art. By Wititam Tiresuck. Second Edition. 
dition } Second Edition. 





By PALMER COX, Author and Artist of ‘The Brownies.’ 
THE BROWNIES THROUGH THE UNION. With many amusing Illustrations. | QUEER PEOPLE: A Book about Brownies and Others. Profusely illustrated. Large 
40., cloth, gilt edges, 6s ul 4to., cloth, 6s. 





By Ascor R. Hors. . = eee 
WYAL YOUTHS: A Book of Princehoods. Illustrated. Cloth, ss. Righth Edition. 
STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. With Instructions for Correcting a Printer’s Proof. 


y Iliustrated by Apa Houianp. > 
AIRY TALES FROM FINLAND. ‘Translated by Extra R. Cueistie from the By Pauw AttaRpyce. Sewed, 6d., cloth, 1. 
A Story of School Life. 


Swedish of Zac Torgtius. Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HIS FIRST YEAR AT SCHOOL, By Atreeo West. Frontispiece. 





Over so Illustrations. 
WD RABBIT, THE VOODOO, AND OTHER SORCERERS. Edited by Many 
AticiA Owen. Illustrated by J. A. Owgn and Louis Wain. Cloth, 6s. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be sent post free on receipt of card. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 




















Essrs. BELL’S BOOKS 





Specimen Page Catalogues sent, post free, on application. ee t 
BELL’S READING BOOKS. if 
kt: INFANTS. ms STANDARD Ill... , STANDARD V. 
irons en 0 3 | The Adventures of a Donkey’... 4 0 | Dickens’ Oliver Twist wf 
The Old Boat i vee 0 6 | Great Deeds in English History 1 0 | Dickens’ Little Nell - 2 
Lb Perey Pg nd ° . Grimm’s Tales 1:0 | Masterman Ready... ... dy = 
Great Englishmen ... 1 0 eek bm Nights Jack sa 1 =| 
STANDARD lI. Andersen’s Tales 1 0 | Gulliver's Travels ... i | 3 
oa i Parrots .... 0 6 Life of Columbus ... ak 4 0. |. Lyrical Poetry for Boys and d Girls 1 = 
e ree Monkeys 0 6 Vicar of Wakefield... E 
The New-born Lamb 0 6 STANDARD IV. | he 2 
The Blind Boy 0 6 Uncle Tom’s Cabin 1 0 STANDARDS VI: & Vil ~ e 
STANDARD: il. aes me re aa 10 Robinson Crusoe. Sbehesuenm 1 P 
The Lost Pigs 06 eee ho ae rip Tales of the Coast.. e 4 
Story of a Cat : 0 6 geworth’s Tales... ; ce | Settlers in Canada. ° 4 
Queen Bee and Busy Bee 06 Gatty’s Parables from Nature ... 1 0 Southey’s Life of Nelson. P PER | ‘ 
ull’s are. ~ 0 ye’ Scott’s Salieman 1 0 | Sir Roger de Coverley “4 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE STANDARDS By CuHartes PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A., and W. S. Brarp. Standards L, IL, IIL, 
ad. each; cloth, 3d each; IV., V., VI., 3d. each; cloth, 
4d. each. Standard VII. (64 pp.), 6d. ; cloth, 8d. Send for 
Full Prospectus. 


PENDLEBURY’S ARITHMETIC. With 8,000 Examples. roth 
Edition. Complete, with or withont Answers, 4s. 6d. In Two 
Parts, 28. 6d. each. Key to Part II., 7s. 6d. net. 


_ *,* A List of 2,405 Elementary Schools, Training Colleges, etc., 
in which PENDLEBURY’s ARITHMETIC is used either by Pupil 
Teachers or Scholars, will be sent on application. 


PENDLEBURY’S EXAM LES IN ARITHMETIC. goth Edition. 


38., or in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 


PENDLEBURY AND BEARD’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. | 


3rd Edition. 1s, 6d. 


DEIGHTON’S EUCLID. Books I.-VI., and part of Book XI. 
4th Edition. 4s. 6d. Key, §s. net. 


Or, in separate parts :—Book IL, 1s.; Books I, and IL, 
1s. 6d. ; Books I.-IIL, 2s. 6d. ; Books I.-1V., 3s. ; Books 
III. and IV., 1s; 6d. ; Books V. -XL, 2s. 6d. 


HOROBIN’S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Crown $Svo., cloth, 


with numerous Illustrations. Three parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


BELL'S REGISTERS FOR EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. "a 


ENGLISH. | 


By C. P. MASON, Fellow of Univ. Coll., London, 

FIRST NOTIONS OF GRAMMAR FOR YOUNG LEARNER 
105th Thousand. Revised and Enlarged. 1s. 

FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR JUNIOR 
59th Thousand. Is. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE. USE ( 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 116th Thousand, 2s. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 136th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with copious E 
61st Thousand. ~ 3s, 6d. ° 

ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Ernest Apam 
Ph.D. 26th Edition. Revised by J. F) Davis, D. Lit, M.A. ‘486 

RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. | 
ErNrFst ADAMS, Ph. D. 19th Thousand. Is, 


FRENCH. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By F. E. A. Gasc. Crown 8vo. 12 


Thousand. | Is, 





SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By F. E. A. Gasc. 57th Thous ae 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ~ 
POCKET DICTIONARY OF . THE “FRENCH AND ENGLIS 
LANGUAGES. By F. E. A.’Gasc. 57th Thousand. “2s. ¥ 
MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By hE 
Gasc. 23rd Thousand. 3s. Key, 6s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, for. Public Schools. By Rev. A..C, Ciari 
M.A. 14th Edition. 2s. 6d. Key to Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH PRIMER. ss Rev. A.C. CLAPIN, M. Ar © rth Edition. ¢ 


Form A.—ADMISSION AND WITHDRAWAL. sis. 4d. net. Form B, for larger Schools, 1s. 8d. net. bs 
Form C.—SUBJECT REGISTER. ts. nét. Be 
‘ These Revisters ave specially good. They show readily and distinctly all that is demanded, and will undoubtedly be of the greatest service to those teachers @ 
use them. The material is the best, the binding exceptionaily strong, and the ruling admirably executéd.’—EDUCATIONSL News. 


BELL’S COMBINATION TEST CARDS. 7 


ARITHMETIC, GRAMMAR, DICTATION, HISTORY, AND GEOGRAPHY. =, 
Based on ‘Pendlebury’s Arithmetic,’ ‘Mason’s Grammar, and other Standard Works. YY 
COMPILED FOR USE IN PRIMARY AND. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By F. H. WATKINS, H.M.1LS., Leeward Islands. 


Standards 1.-VII1. 


penton: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, ‘Covent Gaiden. 
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Thirty Cards in each Standard, with about Thirty-five Questions in each. 


PRINTED BY. Evre_& SpoTTiswoank, er Majesty's Printiys, Downs: Park Roan, N.F., 
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nd 4 . 


With Answers. Price 1s. 4d. each S 
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